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**] had stopped for a moment in a music-wareroom and 


on my journey to the door I paused. 


“Some one was singing ‘Annie Laurie’ behind me, 
with such a wealth of beauty and expression that I turned. 
I was listening, not to a human being as I thought, but 
to a new phonograph that I had never heard before—the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. 


‘‘That was a wonderful experience. I-was listening to 
a song whose simple melody is so familiar that naught 
but the most exquisite voice could stir one with it. And 
I was stirred to the very depths of my being. So rich, 
so full of color were the notes that sounded forth that I 

" had never dreamed a phonograph could voice them. 


**And so I asked to hear more, but with a smile, the 
demonstrator inquired— Would I not like to sing ‘Annie 
Laurie’ myself, first ? 



























**And then a miracle of music happened. He handed 
me what he called the ‘Graduola’ which was attached to 
this wonderful phonograph. He showed me how, by 
pressing it, | could melt the tones away to the faintest 
whisper, or swell them forth to strong, full-throated 
power. 

“So 1, who never sang before, sang ‘Annie Laurie’. 
Not with my own voice, but with my own feeling, and 
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“——that afternoon I sang ‘Annie Laurie’—not 
with my own voice, but with my own feeling!” 


The NEOLIAN-VOCALION 


“THE PHONOGRAPH OF RICHER TONE THAT YOU CAN PLAY” 


thrilled with the experience as I knew the artist himself 
must thrill. No music that I had ever listened to had 
given me a tithe of such exquisite pleasure. 


‘‘Did I buy that wonderful instrument? It’s in my 
home today, and I question if money could get it away 
from me if I could not replace it. With its aid, I, a 
hitherto dumb musician, sing and play with the voices 
and the talents of the world’s great artists.”’ 


v 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition and sale at the 
present only in a limited number of the leading music 
stores. Catalog and address of the nearest store will be 
sent upon request; also particulars as to arrangements for 
hearing the Aeolian-Vocalion in localities where it is not 
represented. Address Dept. E 3. 

Prices from $35 to $2000 
Conventional Styles $35 to Conventional Styles $100 to 
$75 without the Graduola $350 with the Graduola 
Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Pianola and largest manu- 


facturers of musical instruments in the world 


Copyright, 1914, 1916, The Aeolian Company 
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1916 ATLAS “2 FREE 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 
9” The Only Grand Prize “save ve 


Panama Pacific International Exposition was granted to Webster’s New 
International and the Merriam Series for superiority of educational merit. 


This New Creation 


The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 
pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, can now be secured by readers of 
The Digest on the following remarkably easy terms: 

The entire work in full leather (with 1916 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 + 


“a and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
& (In United States and Canada) 
on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


. REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 
India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
ei face, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 
: of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new Merriam Webster in a form 
so light and so convenient to use! This edition 
is one half the thickness and less than one half 
the weight of the regular edition. Size 12% 
in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 7% lbs. 


<GeemeRegular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 1236 in. x 93% in. x 5% in. 
Weight 16 lbs. 

Both Editions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 





























Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, 
in addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
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“To have this work in the home is nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, 
like sending the whole family to college.” besides thousands of other References. Nearly 
The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 
¥K=—> To those who respond er — 
at once we will send G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
a copy of oe, es an ape ome me, pe of all nage A. _— 
ing ‘Test i iation” ith key) en- of “‘Test in ‘Pronunciation,"’ also “ ‘ac- 
= 1916 ‘‘ New Reference Atlas of the titled “The ‘Americanization of “Carver,” and also simile Booklet,” with specimen pages of India and 
= ini , i = acsimile et” of interesting questions regular paper and terms of your Literary Diges' 
_—s npr pee — Lay yom = with salesenate to their answers. free Atlas offer on the “Webster's NEW Inter- 
- of 6c se: u ly samggting op eg national Dictionary.” 
colors, with marginal reference indexes, De- . 
sides illustrated description of PANAMA G. & C. MERRIAM co. NAMe, ....ccccccccscccccccccccccccccvsscseseccooes 
pringfield, Mass. ea FO 


CANAL, all handsomely bound in red cloth, © 
size 10% x 13%. 


Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 years. 
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Useful Books f 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD. By Mrs. Burton 
Chance. One of the few books tHat deal with this old and 
ever new problem in all! its aspects—mental, moral and 
physical. The author is a mother and the wife of a 
physician. 

ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, just what 
kind of letters to write for all occasions. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. ! Calvin O. Althouse. An 
expert here shows by skilfully chosen —— from 
real business how to write business letters effectively. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compi- 
lation of pithy quotations, from a great variety of sources, 
alphabetically arranged according to the sentiment. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. S. 
Rex. Here are more than one thousand subjects, arranged 
alphabetically. It is Shakespeare condensed. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousands of quotations arranged alphabetically by sub- 
jects, providing an apt illustration for anything., 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. All the 
writers that anyone needs to know about are described 
in this book. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This volume is 
full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of 
the gruesome here and there for a relish. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. A representative 
collection of proverbs, old and new; and the indexes, 
topical and alphabetical, enable one to find what he needs. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, whether it pertains 
to health, household, business, affairs of state, foreign 
countries, or the planets, all conveniently indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The average person will not take the time 
to look up mythological subjects. This book telJs at a 
glance just what is wanted. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, when 
this book teaches both without the study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
5,000 words pronounced in the clearest and simplest 
manner, and according to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Anyone with the least desire to add to his vocabulary 
should have a copy of this 

READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches to aid 

those who, without some slight help, must remain silent. 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good story 

well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you not 
give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when this book will teach you so easily. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. Contains directions for organizing debating 
societies and discussing questions in public. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly. A perusal of this book will re- 
move difficulties and make all points clear. 

CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people 
are accused of talking too much. What to say, just how 
and when to say it, is the general aim of this work. 





EACH 50 CENTS 


STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins. [Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwig- 
gins. The cream of all the funny stories. inatates. 

SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is ‘ 
the air.”” This book gives in a clear and ath BB 
manner a complete idea of the economic doctrines 
taught by the leading socialists 

JOURNALISM. ByCharlesH. Olin. Whatis news, 
how is it obtained, how handled, and how can one be- 
come a journalist? These questions are all answered. 

VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin This 
book explains the secrets of the art completely and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to ‘‘throw the voice.’ 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. An excellent col- 
lection of over a thousand of the latest and brightest 
conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poetical, 
and French conundrums. 

MAGIC. By Ellis Stanyo This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible ¢ descriptions of all the well 

own tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, 
flowers, etc. Illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions given, anyone can read- 
ily learn how to exercise b gg unique and strange power, 

PARLOR GAMES. Helen E. Hollister. This 
volume contains an oa ent collection of all kinds of 
games for amusement, entertainment and instruction. 

HOME GAMES. By George Hapgood, Esq. A splen- 
did collection of conveniently indexed games with cards, 
pencil and paper, charades, action games, etc. 

BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAYIT. By Boston. 
An expert “here explains how to play a game and win it, 
with every principle and play fully illustrated. 

WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. No 
whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can afford 
to be without the aid and support of Cavendish, 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Esq. With this book and two decks of cards 
anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour pass quickly, 

ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. What causes day and night, 
seasons and years, tides and eclipses? These, and a 
thousand other questions, are answered. Illustrated. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANTLIFE. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany 
is here made as interesting as a fairy tale. Illustrated. 

FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor plants 
and flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 

DANCING, By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A full list of calls for square 
dances and roo figures for the german. Illustrated. 

DANCES OF TO-DAY. By Albert W. Newman. 
Each dance concisely described and every step indicated 
by a diagram. All the standard as well as the modern 

dances, the One-Step, Fox Trot, Hesitation, Canter, etc. 

FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All 
the approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or coffee grounds, 

ASTROLOGY. By M.M. Macgregor. If you wish to 
know in what business you will succeed, or whom you 
should marry, you will find these and many other vital 
questions solved in this book. 

DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book pre- 
sents the old traditions proved by time and the experience 
of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English observers. 

PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a 
little study of this fascinating science you can analyze 
your friend’s character, give useful advice, and find a 





way to success for yourself and others. 


The books are 6x 4 4 inches in size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match 


or Everybody 


PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. Physiognomy 
as here explained shows hew to read character, with 
every point explained by illustrations and photographs, 


GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Anyone who 
understands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of person you are. 


CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise —_ hat toa lady? Why do you always offer 
the right hand? These and many questions answered, 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
This volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it anyone will be able to 
read character, Illustrated. 

CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW. By George Lewis. Contains complete in- 
formation on such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, 
Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, etc. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes to the 
busy man and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in everyday affairs. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell for 
people who need plaimrules, and the reasons for them. 

STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shubert. 
The story of every opera usually performed in America, 
and biographical sketches of the composers. 

THE FAMILY HOUSE. By C. F. Osborne, Archi- 
tect. A helpful book that tells what to look for in the 
location of a house, price or amount of rent, exposure, 
plumbing, fixtures, lighting. Whether renting, buying or 
building, this book saves time and money. 

CANDY-MAKING AT HOME. By Mary M. 
Wright Two hundred ways to make candy with profes- 
sional finish. Recipes are given for fondant, fruit and 
nut candies, cream candies, fudges and caramels, bon- 
bons, macaroons and little cakes. 

CHICKENS. By A. T. Johnson, Illustrated. A book 
all about chickens, how to combat disease and vermin, 
how to feed and otherwise care for the growing brood. 

THE HORSE, By C.T. Davies. This book, based 
on the latest veterinary science, and illustrated, gives 
information about choosing and raising horses. 

DAIRY FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State Dairy 
Commissioner of Kansas. A practical and indispensable 
book for beginners. It contains full information and 
shows how to make dairying pay. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. A complete history of 
the game, together with instructions for the selection of 
implements, and full directions for playing. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. 
Fleming. A thousand and one “‘best ways” to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. 

HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEPIT. B 
Walter V. Woods, M.D. This book tells what Healt 
is, what makes it, what hurts it, and how to get it. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carrington, 
A practical, scientific discussion of human life and the 
way to prolong it. Read it and live a hundred years. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. 
Warwick. What to do in all kinds of sockdents. as well 
as in the first stages of illness. Illustrated. 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis, The fullest par- 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick, not only in the 
simple, but also in the more serious ailments. 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you wish 
to install an electric door-bell, construct a telephone, or 

wire a house, this volume will furnish the required in- 
formation. Illustrated. 








For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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NATION-WIDE PRESS-POLL ON SIZE OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


BABEL OF OPINIONS about preparedness from many 
and opposing sides is heard in the land, to the be- 
wilderment of the citizen and his legislators, so that not 

a few editorial observers dread lest in the confusion of counsel 
our Government fail to accomplish anything actual in the way 
of adequate defense. 
The ardent 
proponents of 





more 
pre- 
paredness, we read, 
want an army and 
navy big enough to 
“lick the 
and to 


world” 
“keep it 
licked.”’ Their stand 
is revolting to those 
of pacifist leaning, 
who say we shall be 
in less danger of war 
henceforward than 
we have been for 
half a century, be- 
cause after the great 
conflict in Europe 
is over the belliger- 
“bled 


unable 


will be 


ents 


white”’ and 





to renew. hostilities 
Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing . . . 

in any direction for 
fifty or a hundred 
Others 


some mid- 


LT.-GEN. NELSON A. MILES. 


He advocates expansion of the National 
Guard rather than the creation of a con- 
tinental army, and recommends a regular to 
army of 150,000. The ‘overseas expedi- 
tions ’’ to invade this country, he claims, 
“spring from the minds of men writing 
about preparedness who know less about 
preparedness than anything else.” 


years. try 
take 
dle ground. In or- 
der to explore and 
map out this jungle 
of conflicting opin- 


ion and find what 











paths best penetrate it to the clear country beyond, Tue Lirer- 
arY Dicest made inquiry of 500 editors in every State of 
the Union on three points: First, how large an army we should 
have; secondly, how large a navy; and finally, whether there is 
reason to fear the peril of militarism in increasing both branches 


of our defense. The replies are here impartially recorded, and, 


so that they 


y may be the more intelligibly considered, are cast 
into the five geographical sections of the Atlantic Seaboard, the 
Gulf Region, the East Mississippi Valley, the West Mississippi 
Valley, and the Rocky Mountain Pacific States. 
The across the country shows the average 
estimate for the reg- 


and Coast 


vote as a whole 





war army to be 
285,078 and for the 
reserve 1,215,359. 
As to the Navy 40 
per cent. of our re- 
plies on this point 
favor a navy second 
only to Great Brit- 
ain’s, while 60 per 
cent. favor a navy 
as large as any in 
Taking 


coast 


the world. 

the Atlantic 
press first, we find 
that of the 
estimates on the size 


many 


of our regular army, 
66 journals recom- 
mend in the average 
323,180 
men, and for a re- 


a force of 





Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, 


for 
a quota of 978,823. 


serve 34 vote 

President of the General Board of the 
Navy, which recommends that ‘‘the Navy 
of the United States should ultimately be 
equal to the most powerful maintained by 
any other nation in the world,” and that 
while the increase should be made gradu- 
ally year by year, the goal desired should 
be attained not later than 1925. 


Where no precise 
figure is given, the 
editor expresses his 
judgment in more 
general terms, as will 
be seen in the roll- 
sall of the States 


which is to follow. 











Yet the complexion of opinion may be indi- 
rectly ascertained if we remark that along this seaboard only 
11 journals fear militarism in increasing the Army and Navy, 
while 85 have no such sense of alarm. Thirty reveal a quali- 
fied view, some seeing no such danger in a democracy like ours, 
where the people rule, especially if the increases in our defense are 
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reasonable; or, if there is any dan- 
ger, itis rather that we shall be 
pounced upon in a defenseless 
condition. As to the size of our 
Navy, 36 editors along the At- 
lantie coast say it should be sec- 
ond only to that of Great Britain, 
whom we can not overtake in this 
branch of defense, according to 
several, while one editor believes 
that if we were to make any such 
ambitious attempt we should 
sooner or later find ourselves at 
war with England. But 35 edi- 
tors of this region speak for a navy 
as large as any inthe world, if not 
larger, because of our vast coast- 
line, the Panama Canal, and the 
wealth of the nation, which must 
be protected at home and on the 
seas of the world. Compulsory 
military training, differentiated 
variously from compulsory ser- 
vice, is well esteemed in this 
section and in all others by a 
host of editors who believe that 
we can thus lay the foundation 








the probability out of court en- 
tirely. But when we cross the 
Father of Waters and inspect 
the stretch of States from Min- 
nesota to Oklahoma, we learn 
that out of 130 journals 27 
see militarism as an actual men- 
ace, 39 think it may or may not 
supervene, according to condi- 
tions, while 64 are convinced that 
we are in no danger. The aver- 
age regular-army estimate here 
is 225,246, and for the reserve 
790,588.. A navy second only to 
Great Britain’s is advocated by 
26 editors, while 30 would have 
one as large as any in the world. 
So also in the Far West and on 
the Pacific coast we meet with 
16 editors who favor a navy 
second only to that of Great Brit- 
ain, while 32 want one as great 
as any other nation’s. Then we 
find the regular-army estimate 
here to be 245,365 and the reserve 
1,613,636; and while 9 journals 
point out the menace of militarism, 








of a reserve dependable and 
quickly to be mobilized and at 
the same time impart to our 
youth needful discipline, both mental and physical. Moreover, 
‘antidote 


such training is described by one authority as a sure 
for the hyphen,”’ and several journals indorse the dictum of 
Major-General Leonard Wood that ‘‘ with manhood suffrage goes 
manhood service.” ? 

In the Gulf Region the average figure for the regular army 
is set at 315,263 and for the reserves at 1,575,000. Here 8 
opinions advocate a navy second only to Great Britain’s and 
14 a navy as large as, if not larger than, any other in the 
world. Asked if they see any peril of militarism, 24 editors 
pronounce an emphatic negative, 7 an equally positive yes, 
and 8 hold a qualified view. 

Entering the East Mississippi Valley, we meet for the first 
time the suggestion, which becomes notably frequent in the rest 
of the country, that there will be no danger of militarism if the 
Government manufactures all its own ships and armament and 
munitions. Adverse critics, however, hold that if this were 
done, the pork-barrel methods with river and harbor appro- 
priations would find activity in a new and larger field, and one 
of them—the Chicago Daily News—proffers another reason 
against such Government ownership as follows: 


‘‘When munitions of war are manufactured here in private 
plants and are sold to other countries, great facilities are main- 
tained which can instantly be called upon to relieve our own 
needs in ease of war. Whereas, if the American Government 
were to do this manufacturing and attempt to seil part of the 
product abroad, it would at once be embarrassed by foreign pro- 
test. When the munitions are produced here by private corpora- 
tions the Government is not involved, and the factories are able 
to reach a high state of efficiency, which in itself constitutes a 
valuable asset for the United States. Certainly the proposal to 
have the Government manufacture all the war-materials that 
will be needed is unwise and should not be considered.” 


In this East Mississippi Valley region we find that the average 
estimate of the regular army is set at 319,363 and of the re- 
serve at 1,118,750. Our Navy should be second to that of 
Great Britain, according to 20 out of 50 editors, and 30 say it 
should be as great as any in the world. Only five journals 
express a fear of militarism, 18 qualify their opinion, and 60 put 


A DANGEROUS PET. 


Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


17 qualify their statement, and 
50 see no peril whatever. Among 
the grand total of qualified opin- 
ions many show no fear of a navy, however large, but they 
picture a large standing army as a menace to be forever avoided. 

Furthermore, in order to know just what the spokesmen of pre- 
paredness are preparing for, we may quote from a leader of this 
section of public feeling, the New York Tribune, which points 
out that: 

“Tf the United States is to secure itself against the perils 
which will threaten it when the present world-war is over, we 
must put aside the old notion of trailing as a naval Power. Our 
position in international politics will then be more isolated than 
it has ever been before, and we shall have far greater responsi- 
bilities to live up to. We shall have to put real power behind the 
Monroe Doctrine and our other national policies if the rest of the 
world is to respect them. It is useless to delude ourselves any 
longer with empty phrases and half-way measures. We might 
as well make up our minds that a navy second to none and a real 
army, based on some form of universal service, are the only sure 
foundations on which to base our international prestige and 
safety.” 

The exactly opposite view-point is held, among others, by the 
San Francisco Chronicle, which believes we should have an 
while 


’ 


army ‘‘just large enough to police the country properly,’ 
“it is manifestly absurd”’ to treat the subject of the Navy ‘‘as 
if we were menaced by an enemy immediate or prospective.” 
The feeling about militarism, entertained by those that consider 
it a peril, is defined by this journal thus: 

‘*Every army officer who has spoken on the subject has urged 
conscription, and, indeed, unless that is resorted to, it would be 
impossible to increase the size of the Army materially. This 
being the case, there is no escape from militarism, which means 
enforced military service and all that the word implies.” 

The middle ground is represented by the Leadville (Col.) 
Herald-Democrat, which says that of course we are all in favor 
of adequate defense, but just what this means is so difficult to 
know that ‘‘advocates of the most extreme military and naval 
preparations have the advantage in argument, as they can say 
we must be prepared for ‘any emergency.’”’ On the other hand, 
“the wisest, tho not the most popular, statesmanship would 
counsel a waiting policy until after the war, in the mean- 
time continuing our normal military and naval development.” 
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ADMIRAL FRANK F. FLETCHER. 


REAR-ADMIRAL VICTOR BLUE. 


ready now to meet any 


2,000,000 and compulsory military service. 
army of 210,000 and trained reserves of 2,000,000. 








ARMY AND NAVY AUTHORITIES. 


Admiral Fletcher, commanding the-Atlantic fleet, stated in his annual report that it suffers from a shortage of officers and men and the 
lack of fast armored ships, fast light cruisers, and the limitations of our submarines. 
enemy in the Pacific Ocean and that the shortage of men in the Atlantic fleet 
Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, thinks it would be perfectly feasible for an enemy to land a force on the Atlantic coast, and advocates an army of 
Major-General Wood believes that ‘‘with manhood suffrage goes manhood service’ 
He claims our coast would be in danger from a well-organized force of 150,000. 





MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


MAJOR-GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT 


Rear-Admiral Blue informed Congress that the Navy is 
has been remedied. Major-General 


and wants an 








So much for a bird’s-eye glance over the length and breadth of 
the country. To note how shades of opinion interweave in par- 
ticular localities, we must examine the States individually. 
THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Maine 

Five out of six journals in this Staté see no danger of mili- 
tarism in increasing our Army and Navy for adequate defense. 
As to what Portland 
thinks this question should be left to the judgment of experts, 
but adds that the volunteer system is unsafe and ‘‘the Govern- 
ment might as well resort to it for the raising of necessary 


is adequate the Express-Advertiser 


revenue as for raising an army or navy for defense-purposes.”’ 
It suggests that we adopt ‘‘a system of training the potential 
soldier, somewhat after the model of Switzerland.” 


training is also urged by the editor of the Bath Times, who 


Compulsory 


believes ‘‘from experience as a National Guard officer” that 
while the General-Staff plan prescribes the absolute minimum 
size for our Army, he would prefer a system by which “‘every 
able-bodied male citizen arriving at the age of eighteen 
should be required to undergo a full year of military train- 
ing in the regular army, or the equivalent in service in the 
National Guard or other 
As for the 
Navy, we are advised that 
we should have a fleet in 
the Atlantic ‘‘at least equal to Germany’s”’ 
and another in the Pacific ‘‘at least equal to 
Japan’s, with sufficient additional vessels to 
render the necessary detached 
The Biddeford Journal thinks we 
have an army of ‘‘not less than 500,000 regu- 


military force.” 


service.” 
should 


lars, with twice as many in the reserve, to be 
drawn upon in emergencies,’’ and a navy ‘‘as 
large as that of any other nation, with the 
exception of Great Britain.’’ The Portland 
Press favors an army of 250,000 regulars, 
25,000 officers, and a reserve of 500,000, with 
anavy of 48 battle-ships and battle-cruisers 
and 200 submarines, while a navy effective 
for the patrol and protection of our coast- 


‘‘?T’s TIME TO LAY ASIDE THE OLD 
SQUIRREL-GUN.”’ is 100,000 men, with an 


lines is recommended by the Auburn Free —Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Press, and an army, available in emergency, of not less than 
500,000. 
hegan Independent Reporter, which believes that, if by an army 


Much less expansive proposals come from the Sko- 


is meant the number of men continually under arms, the pres- 
Yet it 
supplemented by ‘‘at least a million men of the citizen-soldier 


ent authorized strength is about sufficient. should be 
type,”’ and the Navy ought to be ‘‘just large enough to protect 
continental United States, including the Panama Canal and 
Alaska,”’’ for ‘“‘protection of outlying possessions should be 
Altho 
the peril of militarism worth pondering upon, he feels, never- 


an incidental consideration.”’ this observer _ considers 


theless, that the menace of it is ‘‘very remote.” 
New Hampshire 
The Manchester Union, which favors universal compulsory 
service and a navy as great as the navies of ‘‘any two possible 
says that to talk of militarism as a possible danger 
in a democracy is ‘‘farcical’’: and the Concord Monitor thinks 


” 


adversaries, 


I* “‘we need some militarism in this country to 
y 







offset the growing and general slackness in 
Other journals ex- 


’ 


manners and morals.’ 
press similar views on this subject, and the 
Free Press remarks that ‘‘the 
great peril is in our failure to realize the fact 


Somersworth 


that a proper military and naval force means 
not only peace for us, but also ability on our 
part to assist in maintaining the peace of the 
world.”” For a standing army the quota of 
200,000 is favored by the Portsmouth Chron- 
State 
At the same time this 


icle, with ‘‘a citizens’ army in each 
ten times as large.” 
journal desires a navy ‘‘even large enough to 
require England to respect our rights upon 
the high seas.” 
Vermont 

The Rutland Herald shows a like feeling in 
suggesting that we have a navy “‘as large as 
England’s, beginning with the Naval Board's 
program and extending over a termof five 
years.”” This journal’s regular-army estimate 
increase of officers 


available for National Guard instruction. It 
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CHAMP CLARK. 








CLAUDE KITCHIN. 
CLASHING LEADERS IN THE 


Keen interest attaches to the spectacle of Minority-Leader Mann and the Speaker of the House, party lines for the time forgotten, working 
side by side on the floor for preparedness-measures while Majority-Leader Kitchin, who thinks differently, sits silent and aloof. 


JAMES R. MANN 


PREPAREDNESS-CONGRESS. 








favors the Federalization of the National Guard, which should be 
built up as fast as possible, and says that the men should be paid 
‘‘in consideration of voluntary enlistment in time of war.” 
As for militarism, The Herald considers that the only peril of it 
comes from ‘permitting polities to enter into and dominate 
plans.’””’ The Burlington Free Press also supports the project of a 
‘*nationalized militia,’’ would have it ‘‘a national guard worthy 
of the name, 1,500,000 strong,”’ and favors an army of 200,000. 
For our first line of defense we should have a navy “second 
only to that of Great Britain,” toward which end we should 
build at once ‘‘a squadron of battle-cruisers with ocean-going 
submarines and plenty 


get rusty.’”” Weshould have a navy “‘as large as any other 
Power,”’ observes this journal, which has no fear of militarism. 
Yet the Springfield Reporter tells us that ‘“‘unless we are pre- 


’ 


pared to go the limit and enter upon a career of real militarism 
with conscription and all of the accompaniments, which will be 
necessary in case war with Germany ever comes,”’ it would not 
advocate an increase in army or navy of more than twenty- 
five per cent. It is better to have a small increase, ‘“‘on the 
ground that the nation is growing and exigencies may call 
for its use, and refuse even to consider the proposition of 
participation in such a world-wide war as at present rages 

across the water.” If 





of aeroplanes to serve 


the increase be ab- 





as eyes for our fleet.” 
As to militarism, this 
journal says that ‘‘so 
long as we cultivate the 
tight spirit as to the 
avoidance of territorial 
aggression, the size of 
our army and navy will 
not imperil our peace, 
but will tend to ward 
off war.” Militarism 
is a ‘‘chimerieal”’ peril, 
according to the Water- 
bury Record, but the 
‘immediate and insis- 
ient’’ one is the inade- 
quaey of our defensive 
forees. Therefore we 





should have just as 





large an army and 





THE FIRST AMERICAN ARMORED CAR. 


One of the armored-car squadron presented to New York State by a group of citizens. 
It carries two machine guns in the turret and can be driven in either direction. 


normal, this journal 
adds, then the peril of 
militarism is certain, 
for it will at once ex- 
cite the jealousy and 
distrust of other na- 
tions, and it will make 
us ‘“‘more bumptious 
in all crises and less 
willing to go a little 
more than half-way in 
finding an amicable 
adjustment of all dif- 
ficulties.’’ On the other 
hand, the St. Albans 
Messenger has no fear 
of militarism, except 
that of some other na- 
tion thrust upon us 
when unprepared, be- 








navy as ‘‘non-partizan, 

patriotic experts’”’ believe necessary. We need a navy 
“larger and more efficient’? than that of Germany or 
Japan, thinks the Randolph Herald and News, which does not 
argue for an immense standing army, fearing the militaristic 
idea. Still, it favors a standing army sufficient for garrison and 
police duty, and adds that ‘‘we need general military service for 
all able-bodied men who can be spared for it from breadwinning.”’ 
The Bennington Banner also favors compulsory service for one 
year for every able-bodied man, who should then belong to the 
reserves for five years, “‘ with an occasional brief call so as not to 





“6 


under our form 
of government the military can not gain the ascendency over 
the civil.” 


sause 


Massachusetts 
The Boston Transcript tells us that it is foolish to fear mili- 
tarism in a democracy like ours, for ‘‘the evil of that ‘ism’ is 
the poison in a people’s heart, and not the sword in its hand,” 
and it adds: 
‘‘Our immediate need on land would seem to be a regular 


army of 250,000 men, recruited to serve two years with the colors 
and five years with the reserve, which would ultimately provide a 
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reserve of 420,000 men. Later we must look to the raising of a 
force of United States volunteers into which may gradually be 
merged the National Guard, and both of which ultimately 
should be recruited and organized along the lines of the Swiss and 
Australian systems with such modifications as our own peculiar 
national necessities require. 

‘‘Our immediate need on the sea is a sufficient number of 
officers and men to man the ships built and building, and the 
changing of the General Board by law into a permanent General 
Staff, with a view to the development of a navy as rapidly as 
publie opinion will sanction and the public treasury finance, to 
consist of at least 48 battle-ships, supplemented by scout-cruisers, 
destroyers, torpedo-boats, submarines, and the other auxiliaries 
that go to make up a well-proportioned fighting fleet.” 


The Holyoke Transcript would have a standing army of 
300,000 ‘‘fully equipped and seasoned men”’ and a navy ‘“‘no 
larger than now, but vastly more efficient,” and it believes that 
the best way to keep the peace is to be prepared. In this 
estimate for the Army the Northampton Gazette agrees, but it 
” Nor does 
it see any peril of Why the 
United States must be prepared is set down by the Boston 


would have a navy ‘‘almost the size of England’s. 
militarism in such a program. 


Advertiser as follows: 

**(1) To defend its own territories from invasion. 

‘*(2) To sustain its policy of protecting South America from 
foreign aggression. 

‘*(3) To protect the foreign trade that it is doing its utmost 
to expand, which means to protect its citizens as they have not 
been protected during the past year, and their property.” 

To maintain these policies against such antagonists or com- 
bination of antagonists as may challenge them, this journal points 
out, ‘‘means first an alliance with such nation or nations as have 
interests that will not conceivably clash with ours,” for it is 
absurd for us to attempt to keep up an army and navy “adequate 
to meet any hostile combination without support.’’ Then we 
must have a navy well balanced and of sufficient strength to 


meet any single antagonist, which The Advertiser classifies as 

















‘**MAKE 'EM BIG AND DO IT QUICK.” 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


one ‘‘the equal of any navy other than England’s.’’ For the 
Army, it goes on to say, there should be ‘‘universal service,”’ 
which is ‘‘democratic,” ‘‘effective,’’ and, if properly applied, 
“beneficial to the health and vigor of the country.” The 
Boston Record holds a like view, but while the Springfield 
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Republican thinks that both the Army and Navy should be 
‘moderately strengthened,”’ it believes ‘‘there would be a very 
distinct danger of militarism in the immoderate enlargement 











Reprinted by permission 


‘*YOU CAN'T FRIGHTEN ME WITH THAT FALSE THING 
—Greene in Puck. 


of either branch of our military establishment.’”’ On the other 
hand, the Springfield Union does not feel that the program of 
adequate national defense would lead to militarism, and it 
advocates a regular army of 250,000 men and a system of 
The Bill, in its 


general scope, seems to meet the situation, according to this 


compulsory military training. Chamberlain 
journal, which thinks cur Navy should be second only to that of 
Great Britain and that ‘‘the number of ships imperatively needed 
should be built now.’”’ The Lowell Courier-Citizen says that 
there is no more peril of militarism ‘‘than inheres in any inocu- 
lation against a malady,’’ yet it does not favor a regular standing 
army greatly augmented beyond 150,000, ‘‘if some means can 
be found of providing a reserve worthy to be considered as 


speedily convertible on occasion into first-line troops.”’. As to our 
Navy, there is no occasion to have a navy as large as England’s, 
but every occasion for one which will compare more than favor- 
ably with that of any other first-class Power; and it adds that 
‘if we start considering navies as big as any,two other Powers 
we can see no end to the question, since alliances no longer go in 
twos and threes. The answer in such event would probably be 


that we must adopt entangling alliances ourselves.” 


Rhode Island 

The Providence Journal presents this picture of the opposing 
campaigns on the subject of preparedness. On the negative 
side ‘“‘we see William Jennings Bryan, Hoke Smith, Claude 
Kitchin, the hyphenated German-Americans, and the college 
professors hired by Andrew Carnegie to shout for peace in 
season and out of season’’; and on the other, the great mass of 
the American people who do not want war but “want to lessen 





the chance of war by preparing against it,’’ because 


“They know that the house, the shop, or the office best 
guarded against the burglar is safest from his attack. They 
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Copyrighted by G. Vv. Buck, Washington, D.C. 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
LEADERS IN OUR DEFENSE-PROBLEM. 
The bill of Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, to provide for universal military training, has 
been called ‘‘the most important issue before Congress."" Mr. Hay, chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, would raise the State 


militia to a quota of 425,000 through Federal pay and have a regular army of 135,000, the militia, having Federal aid, to be ready for service 
in time of war at home‘or abroad. The naval program of Secretary Daniels is not so expansive as that of the General Board of the Navy. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JAMES HAY, OF VIRGINIA. 








want the American flag respected throughout the world. They 
want American life and property everywhere respected. They 
have seen the evils of unpreparedness tragically demonstrated 
in Europe, and they know we have no surety, in our geographical 
isolation, against the greed of transatlantic militarism.” 


Connecticut 


The editor of the New Haven Journal-Courier says that 
personally he looks ‘“‘for such a political and social economic 
revolution after the war ends” that he considers it wiser to 
await such information as will then be forthcoming, and with 
that at hand ‘proceed with a preparedness-program, if it is still 
necessary.’ But if the subject must be taken up at this time, 
it should be done ‘“‘ without partizan bias,’’ for ‘‘if as a subject 
it has merit it must be kept an American subject.’”” The Hart- 
ford Courant favors an army adequate for defense and a navy 
equal to any in order to protect our whole vast coast, and it 
believes there is very little, if any, danger of militarism, and 
the New London Day thinks there is ‘‘infinitely more danger of 
national sofa-pillowism than of militarism,” and gives as the 
safest opinion on our Army that it should be of such size as the 
qualified experts will accept as the minimum required for 
national security. Also the size of our Navy should not be 
predicated on ‘‘an assumed perpetual friendship with any other 
nation whatsoever.”” The Waterbury Republican believes that 
we ought to have a mobile army of 250,000 men, with reserves 
of half a million, and that ‘‘our Navy ought to be kept the second 
strongest in the world.’’ As to the peril of militarism, this 
journal says that we need not go as far in preparedness as 
Germany did, but we ought to be considerably more prepared 
than Belgium was; and it adds that ‘‘Switzerland has hit upon 
the amount and kind of preparedness we need.” But the 
Winsted Citizen suspects preparedness because it begets mili- 
tarism—and militarism begets war. And we are further away 
from war now, according to this journal, than we were in 1913, 
because ‘‘the nations most likely to become our serious foes 
are exhausting themselves.’’ Believing that the war-jingoes 
should be headed off, it would not add to the Navy at a greater 
rate than in the past ‘‘except to increase the number of subma- 
rines and hydroaeroplanes.”” Our regular Army should not have 
more than 150,000 men, a large proportion of whom should be 
fitted to become officers in case of war. Moreover, this journal 
favors military training for college students, ‘‘say four hours a 
week,” and in this way we would soon have “‘ripe material for 





as big an army as we could possibly need, and the men would 
be better for the training.’”» There is danger of militarism in 
increasing the Army and Navy, says the Bristol Press, yet it 
believes they should be ‘‘somewhat strengthened,” altho it is 
not prepared to say ‘‘to just what extent.” 


New York 
The New York Evening Mail believes that universal com- 
pulsory military service is the only adequate solution of pre- 


paredness, because— 


**1. In time of war, a nation must have all its citizens under 
its direct control. Battles are no longer fought only by the 
thin fringe of men on the fighting-line, but, in addition, the 
mobilized industrial power of the nation is necessary. This 
means the power to compel the service of industrial organizations 
so as to eliminate the opportunity for friction and strikes. 

**2. Corporations should be compelled, in times of war, to 
accept Government contracts at cost plus a fixt percentage of 
the profits, giving the preference in the use of their facilities to 
public business. 

**3. We should have a navy large and powerful enough to 
protect our coasts with such defensive weapons as would be 
needed to hold off our foes. 

‘*Properly organized, such a military program could become 
the basis that would be a source of help and strength in the 
integration of our people into a better-functioning social body.”’ 


The New York Herald writes that we need a regular army 
and a regular reserve totaling 500,000 men available for im- 
mediate service at home, and a second reserve of 500,000 pre- 
pared to take the field and ‘‘to meet a trained enemy within 
three months after their mobilization.’”” Our Navy should 
rank next to that of Great Britain and be “in a relation of 
three to two to the sea-Power next following,’’ and ‘‘the per- 
sonnel of our fleet should be kept at a war-footing for each 
and every type of active vessel, and, in addition, be large enough 
to furnish two-third complements to vessels in the first and 
second reserves.”” This paper has no fear of militarism, nor 
has the New York Morning Telegraph, which says that, if neces- 
sary, our Navy should consist of ‘‘150 battle-ships and 300 
submarines’’ and ships of all other class s, and every vessel 
should be manned and in commission. Moreover, this journal 
thinks we should have an army of “‘at least a million trained 
soldiers, with a second line of two million men, who shall be 
drilled annually.”” General military service is the “essence of 
pure democracy,’’ The Morning Telegraph believes, and suggests 
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that ‘‘every man in the country should have some military 
training.’’ The New York Press would have ‘‘a regular standing 
army of not less than 200,000, or preferably 250,000, and all the 
properly trained reserves that can be maintained.” As for the 
Navy, it should be the second in the world, and this journal 
calls special attention to the need for speed, saying ‘‘mere 
bigness will not do.” 

The Buffalo Courier can see no peril if the increase is 
culated and regulated for the 
nation’s defense only,” and it 
would have an army and navy 
sufficient in the judgment of ex- 
perts for ‘‘any emergency within 
reason that may be _ antici- 
pated,” and the Elmira Ad- 
verltiser expresses a like opinion. 
On the other hand, the Troy Rec- 
ord says of militarism that ‘‘no 
greater peril exists to-day,’ and 
that ‘“‘any one who has lived 
near a European army-post knows 
the moral menace of standing ar- 
mies.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the handicap 
of a permanent force of non- 
producing youth in any country 
saps vitality and impedes prog- 
ress in direct ratio to the size 
of the establishment.”” So why 
be frightened into militarism 
until it is certain other meth- 
ods to meet the issue can not 
be devised? Yet with no fear 
of navalism this journal favors a 
navy ‘‘equal to the greatest in 
the world except Great Britain’s, 
and even stronger in those de- 
partments that mean port-pro- 
tection, such as aeroplanes, speed 


‘ 


‘cal- 
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tarism is not necessarily the fruit of large armies or large navies,” 
this daily explains that ‘‘it flourishes.only in countries which 
have ignored one of the fundamental principles ‘of. democracy— 
that the military power shall be forever subordinate to the 
civil power.” Other journals. that find no militaristic peril 
among us and would avoid the peril of unpreparedness are the 
Amsterdam Recorder, the Ballston Spa Journal, the Batavia 
News, the Poughkeepsie Star, the Medina Journal, the Water- 
town Times, and the Oswego Times, 
which says we should have 
a larger navy than any except 
England’s, which she needs ‘‘be- 
cause she has so many and such 
world-wide interests to serve.” 
This preparedness is ‘‘all bosh, 
backed. by munition-manufac- 
turers and thers who expect 
to be benefited by it,” says the 
Bath Plaindealer, however, ‘‘and 
some other fools are hollering 
for it as they do for any new 
matter that comes up, and do not 
stop to think for themselves.” 
A similar opinion is that of the 
Newburgh News, which thinks 
our Army is large enough, that 
the National Guard should be 
developed, and that we have now 
“a, stronger navy than we need 
if it is our purpose to continue 
honorable and just in our in- 
ternational relations.” On the 
other hand, the Kingston Ledder, 
which sees no menace of mili- 
tarism, and desires a navy and 
army to back up any attitude or 
any demand made by the United 
States Government, would leave 








motor-boats, ‘and 
The Elmira Star-Gazelte be- 
lieves we ought to have a navy 
equal to Japan’s, or a little better 
than Japan’s, because “‘there is no reason to fear an attack from 
any other nation, for the war will entirely remove any possi- 
bility of an attack from Europe.’”’ Whether we are to be vic- 
tims of the germ of militarism depends on how far our army- 
and navy-increase goes, adds this journal, which hopes we won't 
lose our heads in attempting too much and in too great haste, 
for ‘‘a single engagement in the North Sea might make our Navy 
the largest in the world, and the lessons yet to be learned in the 
war may make an entirely new navy desirable.’”’ While ‘‘a 
large preparedness-program” might not menace us with mili- 
tarism, remarks the Jamestown Post (Rep.), it would put us in 
grave danger of war. It opposes any great increase in the 
regular army, and also the proposal of a continental army, and 
advocates only as many regular troops as are required properly 
to man the coast-defenses and protect our borders. This 
journal indorses Secretary Daniels’s plan for a gradual en- 
largement of the Navy, and says that we need a fleet ‘‘approach- 
ing that of any other nation.” 

The Syracuse Post-Standard would have an army of 120,000 
and a reserve three times that number, with a militia of 200,000 
to 300,000. And it favors a much larger navy than we have, 
and, “‘above all, a plan of mobilization in time of peace of all war- 
industry.””’ The Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) believes that 
“the country needs an army and navy at least as large as would 
be established were Congress to accept the program of the 
Administration”; and setting down the principle that “‘mili- 








submarines.’’ Copyrighted, 1916, by the International News Service. 
‘‘ASK ANY OF ’EM AND HE'LL TELL YOU HE 
CAN POSITIVELY SEE NO WAR-MENACE.” 
—McCay in the New York American. 





the question of size to the judg- 
ment of experts, and it adds that 
“there is altogether too much 
loose talk on this general subject 
of preparedness by those who don’t know what they are talking 
about.” 























New Jersey 
The Hoboken Hudson Observer would have an army of 500,000, 
a navy equal to any in the world, and it sees no menace of 
militarism; nor does the Camden Post-Telegram, which ad- 
vocates a regular army of 150,000 and a second line of 500,000. 
It would ‘‘ preserve the National Guard and give it more Federal 
aid,” and adds that we need a plan of mobilization of industries 
for war-emergency and ‘‘a more mobile system of coast-defense.” 
At least a million trained regulars is the army estimate of the 
Paterson News, which speaks for a navy ‘‘as large as those of the 
first-class Powers.’” This journal does not fear militarism any 
more than the’ Plainfield Courier-News, which observes that the 
‘militarism which educates a citizen in his responsibilities is a 
good thing and will produce the same degree of respect for law 
and order that there is in Germany, France, and Switzerland.” 
This journal proposes an army of 400,000, whose expired en- 
listments would make up the trained reserve, and a navy suf- 
ficiently large to protect both the Panama Canal and our coasts 
‘against Germany and Japan combined with any other Power 
than England,” while it adds that “it will be foolish to at- 
tempt to equal the British Navy or surpass it.” 
Pennsylvania 
The Philadelphia North American thinks we should have a 
regular army of 250,000 on a peace footing, and that we should 
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also have ‘‘universal 
military service in 
something like the 
Swiss system for the 
training of a reserve 
army.” Our Navy 
should be larger than 
that of any other Power 
‘“‘with the possible ex- 
ception of Great Brit- 
ain,” in the opinion of 
this journal, which sees 
no menace of milita- 
rism in increasing either 
branch of the national 
defense. On this point 
the Philadelphia Jn- 
-quirer remarks that 
“so far as the Navy 
is eoneerned, nobody 
fears ‘militarism,’ no 
matter how large the 
fleet may be,” and to 
talk of such a_ peril 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
ELIHU ROOT. 








Two former War Secretaries, Repullticens, who indorse Ex-Secretary Garrison's 
army-program and oppose the militia as the basis of a national army 


the matter of the size 
of the Army and Navy 
it prefers to be guided 
by the experts. As to 








the peril of militarism, 
that depends on how 
greatly the Army and 
Navy are to be in- 
creased, but it does 
think that they should 
be ‘“‘large enough to 
make this country se- 
eure.” The Harris- 
burg Slar-Independent 





thinks likewise, and 
would have our defense- 
plans gaged by experts, 


‘not politicians,” and 





sees no danger of mili- 


tarism. While the 
Pottsville Republican 
HENRY L. STIMSON. does not fear milita- 


rism, it remarks that 
“militarism and _ po- 








when we are not likely = 


to have more than 200,000, or at most 250,000, in the 
regular ranks out of a population of 100,000,000 is ‘‘the 
veriest bosh.’”’ General Wood’s figure of 220,000 as the 
requisite number for the regular army is indorsed by 
this journal. He surely knows what he is talking about, it 
tells us, and mentions the General’s proposal that these 
men pass into the reserves as they become efficient, and also his 
wish for military training for all men who are fit. If public 
sentiment is not educated to the latter policy, we are told that we 
must rely on some form of continental army of volunteers. 
Also The Inquirer recommends military drill in high schools as 
being of importance for training officers, and, taking up the ques- 
tion of the Navy, it says that the program of Secretary Daniels 
‘“‘would do as a starter if the period of construction were cut in 
half,’ because we need an “‘immediate’’ navy, ‘“‘not one year 
hence,” and ‘‘bonds should be issued for construction-purposes.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger states that in the light of the 
facts before the public the United States needs a larger and more 
efficient army than it now possesses, and the same may be said 
as to the navy. - Moreover, “if with respect to the latter 
Congress had heeded the advice of its 


litical-office autocracy 
ean be avoided by taking the right-of-voting franchise away 
from the Army and Navy and from those holding pub- 
lie office.” This might be construed as un-American, 
it is admitted, but it would prevent the domination of our 
Government by the military and office-holders. Among jour- 
nals that see no peril of militarism in enlarging our Army 
and Navy for the purpose of adequate defense are the Altoona 
Mirror, the McKeesport News, the Huntingdon New Era, the 
Greensburg Tribune, the Columbia Spy, the Carnegia Signal- 
item, the Frankford Dispatch, and the Lebanon News. The 
Lancaster Jnielligencer seems to agree with the Newcastle 
News that while there is always danger of militarism when a 
nation begins talking of bigger armies and navies, the peril of 
possible invasion by a foreign foe is greater. So let us be 
prepared against it and “trust to the good sense of the American 
people not to become mad on the subject of militarism.” In 
complete disagreement with the journals above cited is the Erie 
Times, which says ‘‘there has always been a fighting spirit in this 

country, and there always will be,” but it adds: 
‘*When this war is finished neither England, Italy, Germany, 
France, Austria, nor Russia will want 





experts, there would be to-day no neces- 
sity for extraordinary provision for naval 
increase.”” This journal does not share 
the fear of pacifists that there is any 
peril of militarism in army- or navy-in- 
crease, because ‘‘the people are in con- 
trol and the American temper is funda- 
mentally opposed to militarism in the 
sense in which tke term is used to-day.” 
But tho the Philadelphia Press thinks 
there is some danger, it feels that we must 
take the risk, and it reminds us “that 







everything with great power has po- 
tentialities of destruction.”” On the other 
hand, there is not the slightest danger of 
militarism, according to the Philadelphia 
Record, which thinks the Administration’s 
plans for the Army are ‘moderate 
enough.” 

While the Pittsburg Press avows that 





Maen Harden y 





any more war for at least a generation, 
and least of all a war with the United 
4 States. Let’s do everything in our 
oh t power to encourage peaceful methods be- 
ve ON fore we start in to create and maintain an 
gs mol immense army and navy, which means 
nothing more nor less than saying to 
other nations: ‘You behave yourselves 
now, else we will make you do so.’”’ 


= 








* Delaware 

The Wilmington News states that while 
we must have adequate defense, yet if 
the increases in the Army and Navy are 
maintained on a large scale, we run the 
risk of militarism. But the Wilmington 
Journal believes that ‘“‘the sound com- 
mon sense of the American people and 
the lessons they have learned from the 
= European War will do much to protect 
our country from drifting into militarism 
of the Junker type,’ and it advocates 











; as **« rave > as ¢ ros roof 
it has “always been a strong advocate of — «wasuineron, crTy OF MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES.” 


adequate preparedness,” it adds that in 





—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


the best army and navy the military 
(Continued on page 647) 
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OUR RIGHT TO TRAVEL ON ARMED MERCHANTMEN | 


HEN PRESIDENT WILSON announced his un- 

W compromising stand for the right of Americans to 

travel in safety on defensively armed merchant-ships 

of the belligerent nations, a careful examination shows that the 

American press, divided into many camps as to his foreign 

policy generally, fell into line behind him with almost complete 

unanimity on this clear-cut issue. ‘‘ Hauling down an American 
right on the seas is equivalent 


(Rep.), Minneapolis Journal (Ind. Rep.)—which thanks Heaven 
that the President “‘is both braver and wiser than his party ’’— 
Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), Springfield Republican (Ind.) and 
Union (Rep.), Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Traveler (Ind.), 
Globe (Ind.), and Herald (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), 
Press (Rep.), Record (Dem.), and Public Ledger (Ind.), New 
York World (Dem.), Times (Ind. Dem.), Press (Prog. Rep.), Sun 

(Ind.), Herald (Ind.), and Eve- 





to hauling down the American 
flag,’ says the Chicago Herald 
(Ind.), and the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat (Rep.) declares that 
for the country to recede from 
the position defined by the 
President in his letter to Sena- 
tor Stone would be “‘to stultify 
ourselves, to surrender a right 
common to the citizens of 
every nation, to retreat, as it 
were, under fire.” A _ great 
majority of the American peo- 
ple, says the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch (Ind.), ‘‘approve: the 
President’s and_ will 
support him in refusing to 
abandon or abridge American 
’ In the same Missouri 


=" NEUTRAL 
ric uTs 


course, 


rights.’ 
city, which is supposed to be 
one of the chief centers of pro- 
German sentiment in this coun- 
try, we find The Star (Ind.) 
also ranging itself up with the 
President, while The Republic 
(Dem.) declares that, if worse 
came to worst, “‘the country 
would cheerfully go to war, 








(Ind.), Cincinnati 
(Rep.) and Post 
Washington 


ning Post 
Times-Star 
(Ind.), 
(Ind.),’ Indianapolis Indiana 
Times (Ind.) and News (Ind.), 
Charleston News and Courier 
(Dem.), Louisville 
Journal (Dem.) and Evening 
Post (Ind.), Richmond Times 
(Dem.), Savannah 
News (Dem.), and New Orleans 
Times-Picayune (Dem.). 

This unanimous verdict was 
the response of the press to the 
President’s letter to Senator 
W. J. Stone, of Missouri, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who had 
exprest apprehension lest this 
nation should be plunged ‘into 
the vortex of this world-war”’ 
because of ‘“‘the unreasonable 
obstinacy of any of the Powers 
upon the one hand, or, on the 
other hand, of foolhardiness, 
amounting to a sort of moral 
treason against the Republic, 
of our people recklessly risking 


Times, 


Courier- 


Dispatch 








not on the issue of the right 
of a merchant-ship to mount a 
gun, but in defense of the rights 
guaranteed to citizens of this 
nation under the law and practise of all nations.”’ 
ruthless a critic of the Administration as the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) rejoices that the President ‘‘does not want the sort of 
peace that can be bought only by national humiliation,” and 
declares that in his present stand ‘‘he is entitled to Republican 
support; he is entitled to the support of all Americans.” This 


Even so 


support will surely be forthcoming as long as he “‘stands firmly 
by American rights,” says the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), 
and this seems to be the view of all the papers of this Middle- 
West metropolis. The Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.), which 
confesses that it has been among the President's critics, now 
indorses his position unreservedly, declaring that ‘‘the principle 
for which he contends is far broader than that inwolved in the 
right of Americans to travel on belligerent ships at the risk of 
involving their country in war; he simply refuses to make 
neutral rights in general subject to the will of belligerents.” 
Or, as the Spokane Spokesman-Review (Ind. Rep.) expresses it, 
the President should be upheld because ‘“‘the real issue is whether 
the Government of the United States shall yield its whole strong 
case to momentary expediency and confess to a watching world 
that it is a cheap bluffer, without the courage or conviction 
to stand by its principles when put to the test.” Among 
the numberless other papers of all sections and parties that 
echo the ery, ‘Stand by the President,’’ we note the Oakland 
Tribune (Rep.), Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.), Tacoma Ledger 
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NAVIGATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





their lives on armed belliger- 
ent ships.” In reply, the Presi- 
dent expresses confidence that 
war will be avoided, but goes 
in what the Spring- 


—King in the Chicago Tribune. 


on to his view of the situation 


field Republican calls ‘‘unanswerable”’ terms: 


state 


“For my own part, I can not consent to any abridgment 
of the rights of American citizens in any respect. The honor 
and self-respect of the nation are involved. We covet peace, 
and shall preserve it at any cost but the loss of honor. To 
forbid our people to exercise their rights for fear we might be 
called upon to vindicate them would be a deep humiliation in- 
deed. It would be &n implicit—all but an explicit—acquiescence 
in the violation of the rights of mankind everywhere, and of 
whatever nation or allegiance. It would be a deliberate abdica- 
tion of our hitherto proud position as spokesmen, even amid 
the turmoil of war, for the law and the right. It would make 
everything this Government has attempted, and everything 
that it has achieved during this terrible struggle of nations, 
meaningless and futile. 

“Tt is important to reflect that if in this instance we allowed 
expediency to take the place of principle the door would in- 
evitably be opened to still further concessions. Once accept a 
single abatement of right, and many other humiliations would 
certainly follow, and the whole fine fabric of international law 
might crumble under our hands piece by piece. What we are 
contending for in this matter is of the very essence of the things 
that have made America a sovereign nation. She can not 
yield them without conceding her own impotency as a nation, 
and making virtual surrender of her independent position among 
the nations of the world.” 


And a few days later, addressing the Gridiron Club, an 
organization of journalists, the President reminded his hearers 
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that ‘the United States was not founded upon any principle of 
expediency; it was founded upon a profound principle of human 
liberty and of humanity; and whenever it bases its policy upon 
any other foundations than those, it builds on the sand and 
not upon solid rock.” 

Yet the contention of Mr. W. J. Bryan and his Democratie 














NOW IN THE WAR-ZONE 


And ready for a hostile submarine. One of the two 3-inch guns 
mounted on the Italian liner Giuseppe Verdi, now in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Verdi was allowed to clear from the port of New York 
on the condition that her guns were be to used for defense only. 











followers in Congress, as interpreted by Mr. Pindell’s Peoria 
Journal (Ind.), is that ‘‘expedieney would warrant us in warning 
Americans against traveling on armed merchantmen to avoid 
complications with Germany and her allies,’ and this view is 
shared by many German-American papers. Thus the Cin- 
cinnati Freie Presse characterizes as “‘truly statesmanlike”’ 
Senator Gore’s resolution to deny passports to citizens who 
would travel on an armed vessel of any foreign Power in a state 
of war, and to withdraw the protection of this Government 
from any citizen who travels on such a vessel, with or without 
passports. This resolution was defeated in the Senate by a 
vote of 68 to 14. Mr. Bryan, in a telegram to Representative 
W. W. Bailey, of Pennsylvania, urges similar legislation, ‘or, 
still better, a bill refusing clearance to belligerent ships carrying 
American passengers.” This telegram, says the New-Yorker 


Staats-Zeitung—which sees in the President’s letter only ‘‘ words 
to cloak his stubbornness’’—‘‘is a powerful and timely reminder 
of the Government’s present obligations to the nation.’’ The 
Washington . Post (Ind.) declares the German Government 
“perfectly justified’? in its determination to sink armed mer- 
chantmen of the Entente Powers without warning, because 
“‘armed merchantmen are nothing but war-ships in disguise.”’ 
And Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Ind.), which the Charles- 
ton News and Courier describes as ‘for war at any cost with 
Great Britain,,and for peace at any price with Germany,” 


“ec 


comments as follows on the President’s remark that ‘‘to forbid 


our people to exercise their rights for fear we might be called 
upon to vindicate them would be a deep humiliation indeed”’: 


“Yet American citizens are daily forbidden to exercise their 
rights of shipping goods of free voyage to neutral, friendly 
countries, and this very last week men have been arrested By 
Unitrep States GOVERNMENT AGENTS for having prepared a 
shipment of rubber to Swepen, tho rubber is an article of free 
voyage by the declarations of The Hague and of London, and 
has been ILLEGALLY declared an article of contraband since 
this war began—thus altering an international law in the midst 
of war. 


So, too, our citizens are refused protection in their lawful 





right to ship wool and clothing and foodstuffs and oil and other 
products—not to Germany, but to neutral countries which are 
at war with nobody. ...... 

‘“*Tt is indeed hard for us to see why it is right to warn American 
citizens .to get out of Mexico and to stay at their own risk if they 
do stay, and°- why we should go to war rather than to warn 
American citizens to, stay off armed belligerent ships, and to 
travel on such a foolhardy voyage at their own risk, if they 
choose to take such an unnecessary risk. 

‘*Also, it is hard for plain-thinking men to see why we are 
deeply humiliated, to the point of war, by warning American 
citizens to keep off hostile armed ships and to voyage in unarmed 
American or neutral ships, and are not humiliated to the point 
of forcible intervention by THE REPEATED AND CONTINUOUS 
ROBBERIES, OUTRAGES, AND MURDERS OF AMERICANS IN MExico. 

“Ts there one code of honor and self-respect on the land and 
another on the sea, one for submarines and ships and another for 
brigands and murderers, one for Mexico and one for Germany?” 


Still other journals, while indorsing the President’s stand, 
think that Americans should voluntarily refrain from taking 
passage on armed merchant-ships of the belligerent nations. 
‘“‘Why not take American ships?’’ asks the Grand Rapids 
Press (Ind.), and in the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.) 
we read: 


“The United States does not admit that passenger-ships 
armed for defense are legally liable to attack without warning. 
Germany says they are. We are concerned technically with 
the safety only of those vessels having Americans aboard. If 
Americans travel only on ships that are exempt from attack 
without warning, they will have no cause to reproach them- 
selves with having plunged their country into war. There is need 
just now for a clear understanding of the difference between 
chauvinism and patriotism. The real patriots to-day are not 
walking around with chips on their shoulders. The loyal 
citizen can best serve his country by making personal sacrifices, 
if necessary, in its behalf, by paying less attention to his ‘rights’ 
than to the duties and responsibilities of his citizenship.” 


Even Colonel Watterson’s Louisville Courier-Journal agrees 
that ‘‘Americans ought to stay off, of armed vessels of the 




















‘*YE SEE, THE BOAT MIGHT GIT UPSET!” 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


belligerents, not because they have not a right to board them, 
but because they ought to avoid any contingency which might 
plunge their country into war for the vindication of that right.” 
But this paper adds: 

‘*Palavering pacifists have reached a sorry extreme when they 
ean ery for the surrender of right because it is in danger of needing 
defense. It is to be devoutly hoped that the President’s ex- 
plicit treatment of the subject will stop, once and for all, the 
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backwater talk of the thoughtless and ill-advised both in Congress 
and out of it.” 

Meanwhile the question agitating many editorial pens is, 
‘*What will Germany do?’”’ Through Ambassador von Bernstorff 
the German Government announces that the pledge given in 
the Arabic and Lusitania cases will be strictly observed; but it 
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SNATCHING AT THE REINS, 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


must be understood as applying only to unarmed merchantmen. 
This pledge reads, according to the summaries given out to 
the press: 

‘Liners will not be sunk by our submarines without warning 
and without safety of the lives of the passengers, provided the 
liners do not try to eseape or offer resistance.”’ 


Says the New York World: 


“Tt is not easy to see how the German Government can rec- 
oncile this promise with the submarine policy that is to go into 
effect to-morrow, except by inventing a theory that an armed mer- 
chantman potentially ‘offers resistance. That may be good 
German logic, but it is not good international law, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States adheres to international law... .. 

“The German Government evidently devised this submarine 
campaign for political effect at home, and if there had been no 
cowardice in Congress we may be sure that German submarines 
would have taken no risk of killing American citizens, whatever 
formal threats the German Foreign Office might make. We can 
not be so sure now, because this miserable element in Congress 
has so strengthened the hand of the German Government against 
the United States that Berlin may believe there is no need of 
precaution. 

“That is the danger of the situation. Should Americans 
be murdered in this submarine campaign, their blood will be upon 
the hands of the Congressmen who tried to overturn the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies. Should worse come*to worst, the moral 
responsibility will rest upon the men whose conduct gave the 
lie to their oath of office.” . 


The Indianapolis News sees ‘‘a chance for adjustment, tho it 
We read: 


“The real question is, not whether a ship is armed or not, but 
whether it is a peaceful vessel or a war-vessel. This Government 
has no thought of protecting war-vessels from submarine or other 
perils. What has to be decided, therefore, is what amount of 
armament and equipment it takes to convert a merchantman into 
a ship of war, under the rules of international law. That is the 
issue, and it is one of great importance, and some difficulty. Yet 
if the German Government is reasonable and refrains from 
attacking ships on a mere chance till an agreement is reached, 
there may be a settlement that will be fair to all. But there is 


may be slight.” 
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no possibility of an adjustment if the German statement is to be 
taken as meaning that armed merchantmen are subject to de- 


struction regardless of the character of the armament. That is 
the issue which we have been pressing on Germany, and which 
was fought out in Congress last week....... 

“To claim protection for a merchant-ship that is really a war- 
ship would be as much a violation of the law as to demand the 
right to sink as a war-ship a vessel that is really a merchant-ship. 
We can accept neither contention without surrendering our whole 
vase. And that is what we do not propose to do. 

‘We do not propose to surrender any of it. If the German 
order, as interpreted by the note that has just been received, 
means that all armed enemy merchantmen are to be sunk without 
warning, and without insuring the safety of those on board, we 
are facing a very serious situation. If there is action in the line 
of the order as thus interpreted, the situation will become critical. 
But if it is meant that attack will be directed only on those mer- 
chantmen which, by reason of their armament, have lost their 
legal status as peaceful vessels, the German Government will be 
back on legal ground, and there will be no dispute with it. Every- 
thing, therefore, depends on the meaning of the order and on 
the action of submarine commanders within the next few days 
or hours.”’ 


If the present submarine controversy should result in war with 
Germany, asks the New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.), what 
would be the chief effects upon the United States, outside of 
military and naval activities? And it answers: 

**A second general readjustment of business affairs to a new 
situation, less violent than in 1914; 

‘‘Some temporary derangement in the security markets; 

**Extensive bond-issues which would tend to lessen foreign 
borrowings on this side; 

‘*A larger home demand for war-munitions, which would prob- 
ably interfere with foreign orders; 

“Stricter efforts to check the large American exports to 
Germany, now filtering through Holland, Denmark, and Sweden; 

‘‘TImports would be slightly affected, unless Germany secured 
control of the sea; 

“The German ships now interned in this country might be 
commandeered as transports or to relieve the freight situation; 




















GENTLY, BUT FIRMLY. 
—Weed in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘*Some lines of industry would be stimulated by our entering 
the war, and few would be injured more than they are by present 
uncertainties; 

‘‘Taking the situation at large, war with Germany could not 
be a very serious matter to the United States, and if it hastened 
peace would be distinctly beneficial; 

“To the Allies it would mean less financial and industrial 
aid from this country, but considerable naval and military 
cooperation.” 
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THE RECRUIT. 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


WARLIKE APPEARANCE OF 


OUR TWENTY YEARS IN HAITI 


OW THAT THE HAITIAN TREATY, already vir- 

tually in operation, has been formally ratified by our 

Senate, there is left, as the Springfield Republican 
notes, “no large, important island of the Greater Antilles that 
is not under the control of the United States,” barring only 
Jamaica, a British possession. The New York Journal of 
Commerce speaks of the arrangement as ‘‘a friendly protectorate 
for a limited period,’ and the New York World is confident 
enough that “‘we are in Haiti as in Santo Domingo—to stay only 
until assurances are ample that a stable native government can 
be maintained.” But The Republican finds the terms of the 
treaty broad enough to make the “‘black republic” a *‘ thorough- 
going dependency of the United States.’’ As to the permanence 
of this new relation, it is observed that the treaty provides for 


’ 


ten years “‘in full foree,’’ and “further, for another term of ten 
years if, for specific reasons presented by either high contracting 
party, the purpose of this treaty has not been fully accom- 
plished.” Twenty years are thus fixt as the maximum life of 
the protectorate, but no one, concludes The Republican, *‘ believes 
that at the end of two decades Haiti will resume its full inde- 
pendence.” Thus the treaty, as the Chicago Tribune thinks, 
“gives a glimpse of the future of the United States’’; and the 
Chieago editor sees a finger guiding this nation ‘‘in the direction 
of manifest need, if not, indeed, manifest destiny,” and ‘‘the 
same finger points to Mexico.” 

The Haitian treaty provides for the aid of the United States 
“in the proper and efficient development of its agricultural, 
mining, and commercial resources and in the establishment of 
through a 


’ 


the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis,’ 
General Receiver of Customs and a Financial Adviser to be 
appointed by the Haitian executive upon nomination by the 
President of the United States. The Republic of Haiti may not 
contract any debt or modify its customs duties except by agree- 
ment with the United States; it agrees not to surrender any 
Haitian territory or right to any foreign Power, and must settle 
all: pecuniary claims through the United States. A constabulary 
of natives, Haitians under American direction, is to preserve 
order, and engineers are to be appointed to take charge of 
sanitation and public improvements. ‘‘Should the necessity 
oceur,” reads one of the final articles of the treaty, “the 
United States will lend an efficient aid for the preservation of 
Haitian independence, and the maintenance of a Government 


‘‘IT WUZ JEST SAVIN’ THE COUNTRY!” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


CONGRESSIONAL PACIFISTS. 


adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty.” 

The complete absence of Senatorial opposition to this treaty 
reflected public opinion accurately, in the Springfield Republi- 
can’s opinion. This conscientious opponent of “ imperialistic ” 
ideas admits that ‘‘all academic views of independent goverfi- 
ment and of national sovereignty shriveled up in the face of 
the wretched collapse of government and order in Haiti.” Haiti, 
as the New York Tribune remarks, ‘“‘has been the chief danger- 
spot for American policy in the Antilles.” 


‘‘We have succeeded in eliminating the Dominican Republic 
as a reckless borrower and careless debtor, allowing dangerous 
foreign claims to pile up with no intention or means of meeting 
them. But Haiti has been a worse financier even than the 
Dominican Republic, and her greater commerce and better and 
more numerous harbors have made her a more tempting prey 
to the designs of creditors planning to exact not only cash but 
semipolitical concessions in settlement. 

‘In going into Haiti we act as a policeman—as a benevolent 
guardian of our weaker neighbors. We discharge a duty toa 
harassed and plundered nation. ...... 

“Tt will also be strengthening the position of the United 
States in a region in which we must assume a larger measure 
of political control in order to maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
and to reap the full benefits, commercial and military, of the 
great work for civilization which we have just completed at 
Panama.” 

Not only Haiti, but all ‘‘ Latin America, where it is weak and 
corrupt,’ declares the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘is the exposed flank of 
the United States.” 

“There is no use of our sentimentalizing about it at all. We 
either must put affairs in order or invite trouble.” 

The ‘‘ manifest-destiny’’ idea does not impress the New York 
Journal of Commerce, which considers the Haiti treaty an im- 
provement upon the arrangements with Cuba and Santo Do- 
mingo, and based upon the same general policy as the Nicaragua 
convention. The New York daily hopes to see the pending 
treaty with Colombia accepted, and concludes a long and op- 
timistic editorial with these reassuring words for our Southern 
neighbors: 

‘‘ All these proposals are in line with a general Pan-American 
policy through mutual agreements, which shall insure the in- 
dependence and safety of all the Republics to the South and 
dispel all fear of the power of the United States, to be exerted 


for any other purpose than the common defense and general 
welfare of the Republics of the American continent.” 
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MEANING OF GERMANY’S VERDUN 
DRIVE 


T VERDUN, a thousand-odd years ago; the final separa- 
tion between the French and German elements of Char- 
lemagne’s Empire was marked in what some historians 

call the first treaty of modern Europe. Verdun has twice in 
previous wars between Germans and Frenchmen been taken 
by Brandenburg troops, and on February 22 the crack Branden- 
burg regiments of the Kaiser’s Army were sent forward to attack 
the key-position defending the great fortress which has defied 
the Prussian Crown Prince for nearly two years and blocked 
the German road to Paris. Here, then, after reiterated pre- 
,’ Germany, says the New 
York Evening Mail, ‘‘is replying with a mighty demonstration 
of offensive power—to-day.”’ What is the real meaning of this 
resumption of the offensive on the Western front? 
to The 
issue as soon as possible.” 
“that Kaiser Wilhelm 
willing to await the gradual wearing down of German military 
the development 


diction of her “utter defeat to-morrow 


It evinces 
“to force the war to an 
continues the Cleveland 


Mail the German determination 
It proves, 
Leader, and his lieutenants are not 
hitherto 
The Allies are not to be 


resources and of hostile Powers 
backward in military preparedness. 
permitted to choose their own time for decisive tests of strength.” 
To some, remarks the Springfield Republican, ‘‘it has come as a 


should be on the 
But they 
are reminded that the Teutonic forces have been quiescent 


surprize that the Germans and not the Allies’ 


offensive at this time and in this field of operations. 


on the West for the past year, because of extreme activity 


on other fronts. Now, with an Allies’ spring drive expected, the 


sé ” 


Germans, notes The Republican, have “‘got the jump” on them 


by striking first; ‘‘German strategy is tenacious of the initiative, 


and considers it suicidal for a general to sit down and wait 


to be attacked.”” And the Massachusetts paper says further: 
‘“What the Germans really expect to achieve by this energetic 
attack in a field where the deadlock had long been taken as a 
matter of course merely conjectural. Probably, like the 
French in Champagne last fall, they mean to get all they can, 


is 
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and will measure the sacrifice they are willing to make by the 
results achieved. For a smashing victory opening the road 
to Paris or to Calais, hardly any sacrifice would be too great; 
for merely taking some kilometers of trench and giving the 
French lines a different contour, there are limits.” 

Besides the German reliance upon the ‘defensive attack,” 
to spoil the enemy’s plans and to maintain the morale of the 
defending army, there is, as the New York Evening Post points 
out, ‘‘the question of morale, not among the fighters, but among 
the civilian population.” 


“Tt is not unlikely that Erzerum and the general signs of a Rus- 
sian ‘coming back’ created a painful impression in Germany. 
In the Balkans the Teuton advance has spent itself before 
Saloniki. Against Russia there is no chance of an advance at 
this time of the year. Nor is it only public opinion at home 
that enters into consideration. The stroke against Verdun is 
intended as a reply to popular arithmetical calculations in 
France and England which have been busy with the topic of 
German exhaustion in men and resources. The presence of an 
enemy within their borders who is far from exhausted is now 
driven home to the French.” 

The Germans, as we read in the New York Sun, “‘are using 
every man they can send into the firing-line, and the Crown 


Prince seems to be putting his fate to the touch, ‘to win or lose 


it all.’ 
failure of the campaign in the West from Calais to the Vosges, 


Defeat could hardly mean anything else than certain 


” 


while ‘‘suecess in crossing the Meuse would break up the line 
on the midwestern front, and the final issue would be in doubt,” 


In 


” 


with the Germans ‘‘in the most advantageous position. 
the News 
‘supreme and irreparable disaster might come upon the Allied 
If the 


in the line at one of its most important points,” 


the latter event, reflects Charleston and Courier, 


‘ 


eause in the West.”’ Germans, “‘having torn a wide gap 
were able to 
follow up their advantage, it might mean, according to this edi- 


tor’s way of thinking, “so terrific a blow to French hopes that 
the morale of even that heroic nation might well be shaken by it.” 

Other writers, however, do not think the fall of Verdun would 
be a serious blow to the Allies. An improvement in the German 


defensive position, without any weakening of the defensive power 
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THE SHADED AREA SHOWS THE GERMAN 





VERDUN IS NOT AN OLD-FASHIONED FORTRESS, BUT ‘‘AN INTENSIVELY 


PROGRESS TOWARD VERDUN IN 






ONE WEEK OF FIGHTING 






FORTIFIED AREA LYING ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY FROM METZ TO PARIS.” 
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VERDUN. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


DeaTH—* Let's call it off, old man. You're overmatched, and 


I'm overworked.” —Kemble in Collier’s Weekly. 


“THE PATHS OF GLORY LEAD BUT TO THE GRAVE.” 


of the Allies, would result, according to the Springfield Republican. 
The taking of Verdun, says the New York Tribune, ‘‘would 
probably turn out to be as barren, in the large strategic and 
political sense, as was the occupation of Poland or the over- 
running of Servia.”” And even if the Germans “‘should smash 
the line completely and take Paris after all,’’ concludes the 
New York Times, “that would not end the war. It would only 
make it longer.” 

But a German defeat at Verdun, in the minds of some observers, 
would be almost decisive. The London papers and dispatches 
quote Lord Sydenham, a British authority, as saying that— 


‘If, when the issue becomes clear, it proves that the Germans 
have only achieved some quite moderate territorial gains with 
an extravagant expenditure of life and munitions, the effect 
upon the enemy must necessarily be profound. Failure, even 
partial failure, of a great offensive, following upon the splendid 
suecesses of the Russian Army in Asia, would bring about a 
complete change in the whole military situation, and probably 
would be the herald of the coming victory of the Allies.” 


But “neither the success nor the failure of the onset’’ at 
Verdun is likely, in the opinion of the Chicago Daily News, “‘to 
be the decisive factor in the war.”’ And we read in the New 
York World: 


‘“‘Any French or German general can throw away whole 
brigades in splendid charges after the artillery has prepared the 
way. But in spite of France’s gratification over the battle in 
Champagne, and in spite of Germany’s renewed confidence 
because of the advance north of Verdun, the deadlock stands 
from the Channel to the Swiss border. There have been no 
substantial gains in France since the Battle of the Marne, 
five weeks after the beginning of the war, and no decisive battle.” 


The drive on Verdun, the sequel of previous offensives at 
various points along the Western line, began on February 21. 
Artillery-bombardments of unprecedented magnitude, directed 
upon the points chosen for attack, were followed by infantry- 
charges. Where the nature of the ground permitted, the 
Germans came on in serried masses, to be met by devastating 
artillery-, mitrailleuse-, and _ rifle-fire. Brandenburg troops 
distinguished themselves by taking the dominating Fort Douau- 
mont, and holding it after the French had retaken positions all 
around them. The total forces engaged in the attack on Verdun 
have been estimated in the dispatches at 300,000 to 400,000 men. 


German press-writers say their own losses were only normal, 
and emphasize the number of French guns and prisoners taken. 
The New York Evening Sun estimates that it cost 100,000 men 
to take the outermost of the Verdun defenses. French authori- 
ties set a still higher figure, and assert that their own losses were 
held to a minimum by judicious withdrawals. A wounded 
French major quoted in a New York Times dispatch from 
Paris reckoned the German losses at 175,000 in the first seven 
days’ fighting, with 100,000 killed. While official bulletins con- 
flict and results are in doubt, the newspapers have printed 
many eye-witness accounts of the fighting. German observers 
tell how the “‘giant black clouds of the big-calibered guns rise 
like enormous trees,’”’ how the French artillery was overpowered, 
and how prisoners passing by said they were completely cut off 
by the German fire, and therefore surrendered. They tell of the 
advancing German troops caught by flanking French batteries, 
but storming through ‘‘with indescribable defiance of death till 
at last they reached the top of the hill."” A number of wounded 
French soldiers and officers have been interviewed at Paris by 
our correspondents. Desk-chair experts argue from the Verdun 
battle that fortresses are proved useless or necessary, that 


trench-warfare must end or must continue, that artillery or 


infantry is supreme. But these wounded men tell of the ghastly 
butchery by bullet, shell, or bursting mine, and of the courage 
and the discipline that recks it not. To quote from the story of 
a wounded infantryman, as given in a New York Times dispatch: 


“Truly, they are brave, those Boches. I would never have 
believed that human beings could face such a terrific fire. Yet 
they knew it was certain death, for the wounded were stifled 
under corpses or torn in pieces by fresh shells. 

‘“Wave after wave advanced. At last they reached the spot 
where our fortifications had been on the spur of the hill, and 
began piling up bodies to protect them from our fire. Douau- 
mont was theirs, but at ghastly cost. ...... 

“At last our turn came. I took part in the Champagne 
charge, but it was nothing like this. We were mad. Nothing 
could have stopt us, Despite the German fire, which perhaps 
was hampered by the fear of hitting their own men on the spur, 
we hurled ourselves at them with the bayonet among the shell- 
holes and ruined emplacements. 

““This was real war as I had never seen it. For a moment it 
was furious and equal. Then came another blue-clad wave and 
another. We hurled them back, screaming, over the hillside. 
It was a battle without quarter. We only captured corpses.” 
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MOTHER’S RIGHTS 


N THE ILLUMINATING FLASH of one decision Justice 
Shearn, of the New York Supreme Court, shows how vastly 
the legal status of a wife and a mother has changed within 

three-quarters of a century. Such is the immediate impression 
of various editorial observers, among them the Brooklyn Eagle, 
on the court’s ruling that a mother has an equal right with a 
father to the children of the union, and that the welfare of the 
child must be the ruling consideration in determining which 
parent shall have custody. The case will be historical for dis- 
establishing one of those sacred precedents that are supposedly 
the basis of our entire legal system, as this journal notes. It con- 
cerns the Rev. Burton Howard Lee, pastor of an Episcopal 
church at Ossining, N. Y., who had signed a separation-agree- 


ment with his wife. She was to have the 
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the courts to recognize the fact.’ Then this journal points 


out that— 


“Tf the wife may make a contract which will stand as to pos- 
session of a child, she may also make a contract with her husband 
about the retention of the wages she earns. She may make a 
contract regarding pay for her services in the home. In fact, 
with this right duly and legally recognized, and a certain amount 
of ingenuity and manipulative ability—which no woman lacks— 
the modern wife need not greatly fear the practical operation of 
laws which discriminate against her sex, even if she opposes them 
vigorously as a matter of theoretical right and justice.” 

With several other dailies, the New York World expresses 
satisfaction with a just, judge who is not ‘hopelessly enmeshed 
in the hard-and-fast limitations of precedent and practise,” 
and it adds that wrongs, agitations, and lawmaking without 
end might be avoided ‘‘if magistrates interpreting the principles 

of common law were as courageous as those 





children, except for periods at stated inter- 
vals when they were to visit him. On one 
oeeasion the father held the child, and the 
wife went to court to oblige him to fulfil his 
agreement. - The lawyers for the father 
argued that he could not sign away his rights 
to the custody of the child, and cited a ease 
in point, decided in 1842, when the court 
held that no such agreement was valid. At 
that time, The Eagle relates, the position 
of a wife and mother was thus judicially 
defined : 

“The very being and legal existence of a 
woman is suspended during marriage; or, at 
least, is separated and consolidated into that 
of her husband. Their relative power over 
the person of their child follows, in conse- 
quence. - A man can not grant anything to 
his wife, or enter into a covenant with her, 
for the grant would be to suppose her sepa- 
rate existence, and to covenant with her 
would be to covenant with himself. I deny 
that he (the husband) had, therefore, the 
right to violate this duty by selling his chil- 
dren, or to part with their custody.” 

Such was the law, says The Eagle, “‘un- 
disputed, untraversed, in 1842”; but now 
Justice Shearn, denying that the principles 
of the opinion can be held to control to-day, 
states, in handing down his decision: 

“Tt is claimed that a father has a para- 


mount right to the custody of a child. 
This was once the law, but we have emerged 








JUSTICE CLARENCE J. SHEARN. 


Because we have “emerged from 
the dark ages, during which married 
women had the status of slaves and 
chattels,”” he rules that a mother has 
an equal right with a father to the 
children, and that the welfare of the 
children must be the chief considera- 
tion to decide their custody. 


who made the common law.”’ With a similar 
compliment to the judge’s independence, the 
New York Morning Telegraph points out 
that just as “common law is merely the 
application of common sense to obvious con- 
ditions by English judges who were in the 
earlier days of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
compelled to render decisions and dispense 
justice without the aid of precedents,” so 
this verdict exemplifies ‘‘the application of 
the principles of common sense to present 
But the court brushes aside 
what were merely ‘technical rights,” in the 
view of the Washington Post, which adds: 

“The dominant male exists merely in 
theory in the United States. It is a very 
brave man, indeed, who, living in peace and 
harmony with his wife, would dare to exer- 
cise any of the supposed superior rights of 
the male. Most husbands know who is 
dominant in their own homes. It is only 
when there is a separation that they insist 
on their technical rights, and the court has 
sensibly ignored the technicalities.” 


conditions.’ 


‘*Poor Father!” ejaculates the New York 
Globe, in remarking that the commentators 
on the decision have apparently forgotten 
that ‘‘for years it has been the general cus- 
tom of New York judges to discriminate 
against Father in similar disputes,” and 
it adds: 


‘In fact, several members of the bench 








from the dark ages, during which married 
women had the status of slaves and chattels. 
The only basis of the father’s alleged superior right, to-day, is 
his obligation to support his children. This basis disappears 
when one considers what a mother gives to her children in suffer- 
ing, self-sacrifice, and devotion. On any admeasurement of 
rights determined by service rendered, the right of a mother to 
the custody of her children is at least equal to that of the father. 
The real test should be the welfare of the child.” 


Consequently the Rev. Burton Howard Lee will have to stick 
to his bargain with his wife, which leads The Eagle to remark 
that while there are philosophers who feel that any “‘separation- 
agreement’ between husband and wife is ‘‘a blow at the insti- 
tution of the home,” 
already reconciled to the notion that a wife is her husband’s 
legal equal, and they hope to see the recognition of woman’s 
dignity accompanied by or followed by a broadening of woman’s 
conscience that will make all fear for the home as an institution 
grotesquely absurd.’”” The decision means that ‘‘ wives are peo- 
ple,” observes the New York Tribune, and tho ‘‘no husband has 
overy really doubted it,” still it is “‘an advance for the law and 


still ‘‘the vast majority of Americans are 


seem to act upon the gyneolatrous theory 
that Father is chiefly important as a meal- 


ticket. Mother is celebrated in song and story and courts of 
law. Poor Father’s champions are few and timid. 


“But now comes a Cincinnati judge who ventures to say 
something for Father. He has collected figures and reduced 
them to a statistical table. Hesays: ‘The ratio of the number 


of children who go to the bad is 75 per cent. higher among 
children committed to the mothers than among children com- 
mitted to the fathers. Our sympathies tend to make us give 
children to the mother, but this policy is being disputed by 
juvenile authorities all over the country.’ ” 


Such disputes will not be satisfactorily settled, The Globe 
goes on to say, until provision is made for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fitness of both parties. At present this is done only 
in extreme cases where the unfitness is so glaring that it becomes 
apparent in open court. The ultimate welfare of the children 
is the really important issue, this journal adds, echoing a 
statement of Justice Shearn’s and then informs 
us that ‘‘in Scandinavian countries they are frequently com- 
mitted to the custody of a third person, who is responsible to 
the court.” 


decision, 
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CONSERVATION AND PREPAREDNESS 


se ORK-HUNTERS and power - grabbers,” says the 

Chicago Tribune, ‘‘are trying to float their schemes 

into port on the strong tide of the defense - move- 
ment.” And Mr. Gifford Pinchot warns the country of a “‘con- 
eerted movement” on foot to break down the conservation- 
policy, to which “‘feeble resistance or none at all is being made 
by official Washington.”” Yet, these friends of conservation 
insist, the preservation of our natural resources lies at the 
foundation of all preparedness. Most serious, they tell us, is 
the attempt to emasculate the Ferris Bill in Congress and to 
put through the Shields Bill. If the latter attempt were suc- 
cessful, the Kansas City Star believes, ‘it would be bitterly 
regretted within a few years.”” And the Detroit Times denounces 
it as a piece of legislation ‘“‘aimed not alone against every man, 
woman, and child living in the country to-day, but against their 
ehildren and their children’s children.”” Mr. Pinchot, whose 
leadership in the conservation-movement entitles him to speak 
with authority, explains that— 

“The Shields Bill, now before the Senate; gives to the power- 
interests without compensation the use of water-power on 
navigable streams. The amount of water-power these streams 
will supply is larger by far than all the power of every kind 
now in use in the United States. It pretends to, but does not, 
enable the people to take back their own property at the end 
of fifty years, for, in order to do so under the bill, the Govern- 
ment would have to pay the unearned increment, and to take 
over whole lighting systems of cities and whole manufacturing 
plants. Private corporations are authorized to seize upon any 
land, private or public, they choose to condemn.” 


Another water-power proposition, the Ferris Bill, relating 
to public lands and national forests, “‘was in the main a good 
bill as it passed the House,” according to Mr. Pinchot. But— 


““As reported to the Senate, it encourages monopoly by 
permitting a corporation to take as many public water-power 
sites as it may please. Under it the corporations could not 
even be kept from fastening upon the Grand Cajion, the 
greatest natural wonder on this continent. This bill takes 
the care of water-powers on National Forests from the ex- 
perienced and competent Forest Service, and gives it to the 
Interior Department, thus entailing duplication and needless 
expense.” 


““We have fought the fight for conservation. Let us not lose it 
now,” urges the Chicago Tribune, which fears that— 


“The President, with his predilections for State rights and 
his present acute distractions, may not oppose his full strength 
to the anticonservation-campaign, while Congress, as we know 
from experience, is more affected by local pressures than by 
national considerations. The situation can be saved, probably, 
only by a concentration of influence among the press and public 
that realizes the importance to efficient democracy of a defense 
of conservation-principles.” 


*‘Every intelligent friend of preparedness should: fight for 
conservation,” adds The Tribune; and, as Mr. Pinchot told the 


President in a recent open letter: 


“Natural resources lie at the foundation of all preparedness, 
whether for peace or for war. No plan for national defense 
ean be effective unless it provides for adequate public control 
of all the raw materials out of which the defensive strength 
of a nation is made. Of these raw materials water-power is the 
most essential, because without electricity generated from water- 
power we can not manufacture nitrates—and nitrates are the 
basis of gunpowder. There are no great natural deposits of 
nitrates in the United States as there are in Chile. It would 
be folly to allow the public water-powers, which can supply 
this indispensable basis of national defense, to pass out of 
effective public control.” 








TOPICS 


Ir Congress fears war so much, it might prepare for it.—Wall Street 
Journal. 

DEMOCRATS in Congress are trying to throw the switch on President 
Wilson's single-track mind.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

BERLIN reports by wireless that Germany has captured 19,700 cannon and 
3,000 machine guns. She couldn’t capture that many from us.— St. Louis 
Star. 

ACCORDING to a decision of the United States District Court at Balti- 
more, the corporation known as “American Can”’ can can.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

ADMIRAL SCHEER, just appointed to command the German battle-fleet, 
is said to be a great tactician. That being the case, the fleet will remain 
in hiding.—Philadelphia North American. 


IN BRIEF 


It’s no treason to say we like Wilson, but Roosevelt is better still.— 
Columbia State. 

As the can trust has been good, it escapes being a canned trust by a 
safe margin.— Washington Post. 

CONGRESS may be timid about some matters, but in Federalizing the 
National Guard it isn’t going to be scared by the Constitution.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 

REOPENING of the Mexican schools is the greatest victory yet announced 
for the watchful-waiting policy of this nation’s foremost schoolmaster.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

CHICAGO’s salary-graft scandal indicates that there may be more privileges 
desired by the suffragettes than the mere casting of the ballot.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 
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PATHETIC SITUATION. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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BURNING THEIR STORES BEHIND THEM—WHEN THE BRITISH LEFT SUVLA BAY. 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN AT 5 A.M. FROM THE DECK OF H. M. 8. ‘‘CORNWALLIS,”"’ THE LAST SHIP TO LEAVE 











A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY MISSED AT THE DARDANELLES 


RITISH MUDDLE, and muddle of the most astounding a new quarter, and it was not long before we heard soft whispers 

type, was responsible, it is now admitted, for the failure of what was afoot.” 

of the Allies’ attack upon the Dardanelles. In fact, it 
appears that when the British landed at Suvla Bay the critical furnished by the arrival at Imbros of Lieutenant-General Sir 


The necessary men for a new diversion, he tells us, were 


moment of the campaign arrived, and a short march across the Frederick Stopford, with three new divisions, forming the 





peninsula—a march which would have been almost unopposed, 9th Army Corps. Then— 
as the Turks were unprepared for it—- would have given the 
Allies the town of Maidos, thus cutting off the Turks at the tip 


of the peninsula, where they would 
have had to face an attack from 
both sides, while deprived of sup- 
plies. This we learn from an il- 
luminating article in the Edin- 
burgh Blackwood’s Magazine, from 
the pen of an officer in one of the 
Scottish regiments, who tells us 
why this crucial march was never 
made despite a brilliantly suecess- 
ful landing at Suvla Bay. He 
begins by describing events at 
Cape Helles, where the first land- 
ing was made, and shows how the 
gallant defense of the mountain of 
Achi Baba by the Turks brought 
things to a deadlock in that re- 
gion. Then, in a chapter headed 
“The Great Failure,” he proceeds: 


“In the dog-days that followed 
the fighting round July 12 [1915], 
we had time to spare in which 
to ruminate over our position and 
the prospects. Certainly we hy- 
pothesized that if we had enough 
men this and that could easily 
be done. We never had enough 
men, not even on the day of land- 
ing. It was recognized, I think, 
by all of us that, short. of taking 
Achi Baba by sheer force of num- 
bers, the advance in the: Helles 
region had reached its limit for 
the time being. Obviously some 
plan must be forthcoming to 
spring an attack on the enemy in 





ENGLAND IN THE DARDANELLES. 


A German taunt at the Allies’ failure. 


—© Simplicissimus (Munich). 





‘Daily and hourly for some days conferences were called, and 
gradually the scheme unfolded itself. It was to be a new land- 


ing. . . . There remained the 
staff-details to work out, the re- 
quired accommodation in hospi- 
tal-ships, the amount of transport 
to be brought up for ammunition, 
stores, and water, and the host of 
other things that the hard-work- 
ing departments behind the front 
have to think about.” 


Aerial reconnaissance had shown 
that Suvla Bay and the surround- 
ing country were unoecupied by 
the Turks, and it was chosen as 
the point of departure for the new 
attack because— 


“About three miles across 
country from the bay was a small 
town, called Boghali, a supply-de- 
pot on the Turkish line down to 
Achi Baba. This was known to 
be held by about two battalions of 
infantry. Two miles beyond that 
across country were Maidos and 
the Narrows. What if a force 
landed at Suvla should push in- 
land at dead of night, overwhelm 
the garrison at Boghali, march on 
Maidos, and hold up the Turkish 
line of supply and their only pos- 
sible line of retreat from Achi 
Baha? 

“In the light of the known 
facts, and of every fact which has 
emerged since, it was a plan alike 
admirable in conception and rea- 
sonably certain of success in exe- 
cution. Dispositions were made, 
transports provided, and troops 
allotted to them; the Navy 
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accepted the scheme and their share thereof; everything prom- 
ised well.” 


The landing was made during the night of August 6, and 
proved fruitless, because, as Tennyson sang of a previous episode 
in the Crimean War, ‘“‘Some one had blundered.’”’ The graphic 
description given by the writer in Blackwood’s runs: 


‘‘Nobody slept very soundly on the transports, and those 
who were being towed up in the lighters couldn’t. About 2 a.m. 
the convoy entered Suvla Bay. Their presence there, with the 
war-ships, was either unnoticed, or (as was hoped) assumed 
to be the nightly visit of the destroyers. Disembarkation 
began in the dark quietly and methodically. By 4 a.m. the 





A “ZEPPELIN”? TRAGEDY 


FTER MONTHS OF INACTIVITY a great flotilla of 
Zeppelins has recently resumed the offensive. Twice 
they have flown over Paris, and in England they have 

effected the most extensive, if not the most destructive, raid of 
the war, and are officially admitted to have reached the midland 
counties of Staffordshire and Derbyshire. German accounts 
tell us that they flew right across England from coast to coast 
and dropt bombs as far west as the great port of Liverpool. The 
British public is naturally irate, and the calls for adequate 
protection on the part of the Government and for raids of 

reprisal into Germany are loud and long. 





The London Daily Telegraph writes: 





A RESULT OF THE RAID OF THE L-19. 


dressing 200 worshipers. 





The bomb fell directly between the church and the mission-room. In the latter hall, here 
shown, a religious meeting was in progress and a woman missionary, Bible in hand, was ad- 
She was instantly killed, as were another woman and a young 
girl in the audience. In this raid 67 persons in all were killed and 117 others injured. 


“In any event, one thing is certain: 
the authorities must recognize that the 
enemy intends to wage war against de- 
fenseless civilians in these islands, in de- 
fiance of all the laws of God and man. 
The Government must adopt correspond- 
ing measures. Something must be done 
to safeguard human life in this country, 
and, if possible, to punish those in whose 
name these barbarous acts are committed. 
The war must be carried into the enemy’s 
country by aeroplane or other means. 
That is the prevailing thought of the 
public. The British people have no wish 
to learn that German women have been 
murdered or German babies slaughtered 
by British bombs. They do, however, 
feel that a point has been reached when 
vigorous steps must be concerted to 
stop these manifestations of German 
‘frightfulness.’”’ 


The German view is aptly exprest by 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, which says: 


‘Because we recognize the state of 
high tension in war, we are particularly 
grateful for the bold flight of our squad- 
ron of naval air-ships to Liverpool and 
Manchester and over the whole center 











beaches were thronged with the silent invaders. A_ short 
advance was ordered: before dawn, but some little way inland, 
near-the dry bed of the Salt Lake, the force was halted. 

““As the gray dragged up the gold of morning in the east, 
the men were already wet with sweat, digging themselves in. 
The sun came up to show the astonished Turks a new force 
landed—but only just. Then began the painful uncertainty 
of the troops as to whether a blunder had been made. Why 
eouldn’t they goon? Their passage was hardly challenged as yet. 
No orders came. Superior officers looked blank at each other 
and gritted their teeth. The morning wore on. And each hour 
helped to strangle the main hope of success, of which the essence 
was surprize. So that by breakfast-time our men were being 
engaged by growing numbers of the enemy, to whom was allowed 
the choice of the very best defensive positions they could find. 

“To us waiting ‘down the line’ it was an awful day of sus- 
pense. We could see that they were having a brisk time at 
Anzac, but Suvla was out of sight, and as usual there was a fer- 
tile crop of rumors before anything authentic came back... . . “ 

““And so it was. Some one had blundered. The Naval 
Transport Staff undertook the safe arrival at Suvla Bay, by 
7 o’clock on the morning of the landing, of all the transports, 
containing water, stores, mules, and carts. When it was found 
that these ships had not turned up, the telegraph discovered 
most of them still lying at Mudros, sixty miles or more away. 

“‘Corps Headquarters did not see fit to send men forward in an 
arid land—even for five miles, even for three—before their water- 
supply was assured. And so the essence of the movement-was 
destroyed, for a few hours’ hesitation was all the Turks needed 
to throw 20,000 men from Bulair into the breach at Sari Bahr. 

“Thus was a likely plan turned into a tragedy of missed 
opportunity; and tho the new divisions fought with the greatest 
tenacity, they had been denied a chance which of a surety they 
would have seized and brilliantly improved.” 





of England. If the war-area in the seas 
which surround England was restricted, 
no one can limit our war-area over England and in England. 
England is the enemy who must be made to feel our strength, 
for {she is the hope of all our enemies. The German people 
recognize with satisfaction that against this enemy all our 
mighty weapons are now to be employed with the same pitiless- 
ness which England shows against our race and all its members. 
Much heroic German blood has had to flow in this war, for 
which England has so long prepared. It is England or we; and 
the German people, which fights, works, saves, and mourns, 
does not intend to let itself be destroyed.” 

It was during the return of the aerial fleet from this raid 
over central England that one of the most dramatic incidents of 
the war took place. We learn that one of the Zeppelins, the 
L-19, became disabled and fell floating on the waters of the 
North Sea near the Dutch coast. While in this condition she 
was approached by a small British trawler, the King Stephen, 
containing a crew of nine men. Assembled on the upper plat- 
form of the Zeppelin’s great gas-chamber were the crew of the 
L-19, said to number some twenty-eight or more. The skipper 
of the King Steph n, on whose authority the story is told, 
approached with a view to rescue, but, finding, as he says, that 
his unarmed crew was outnumbered by three to one and that 
the German airmen were armed, he feared that the survivors 
would overpower his men and take his little ship a prize to 
Hamburg. Accordingly he sailed away, leaving the crew of the 
Zeppelin to their fate. The German papers, naturally enough, 
express the deepest horror at this act. The Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger writes: 


“This fresh infamous action provides yet another of those 
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disclosures, which the present war has furnished us, of the 
brutality of the British character of which we ‘barbarians’ 
were so little aware that it took us a long time to realize its 
possibilities.”’ 

The Berlin 


Baralong incident, and considers that- 


Kreuzzeitung compares this episode with the 


“The attitude of the crew of the King Stephen was more 
cruel than that of the Baralong crew, who made short work of the 
‘hated enemy.’ If the crew 
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The more restrained and dignified London Spectator is in 
substantial agreement when it says: 

“It is utterly repugnant to British seamen not to help persons 
in distress, even tho those persons have outraged every decent 
man’s feelings by acting as the instruments of criminal warfare. 
But we can not escape the conclusion that the fate of the Zeppelin’s 
crew was the Nemesis which must often overtake criminals. The 
British seamen simply could not take the Germans’ word. They 
could not trust them. That being so, Englishmen know exactly 





of the King Stephen feared 





an attack from our ship- 
wrecked Germans they 
could have disarmed them; 
but who believes in such a 
fear, which would have been 
simply and soleiy proof of 
base cowardice?” 


Why no speedy attempt 


was made to rescue the 


shipwrecked airmen is a 
mystery to the Hamburger 
Vachrichten, which says: 


‘‘When the trawler King 
Stephen and her cowardly 
crew reached Grimsby and 
made a report, why were 
not adequately armed and 
manned ships sent out im- 
mediately to search for the 
shipwrecked men, and _ per- 
haps even to bring in the 
Zeppelin? It seems that a 
great deal of time was wast- 
ed. Was it due to fear of 
the.German heroes? Two 
went out later to 
search the North Sea area 
and returned with the cheer- 
ful news that no traces could 
be found, and so it was con- 
cluded that the Zeppelin 
had sunk,” 


vessels 





Jor} avi suffere ‘ 208 3 : y i 
Paris, having suffered the Germans in the sinking air-ship, and, tho reported, the Zeppelin was never found again. 
from two Zeppelin raids, 
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THE WRECKED ZEPPELIN L-19, ABANDONED TO HER FATE 


Qutnumbered by 28, or more, to 9, the skipper of the trawler King Slephen did not dare order his crew to rescue 
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refuses to spare any sym- 
The Journal des Débats 


the opinion of the French capital when it says: 


pathy for the crew of the L-19. states 


‘The wretched murderers on board the L-19 succumbed, 
probably after terrible agony, not ‘:y virtue of any harsh law 
of retaliation, but as the natural consequence of a measure of 
precaution which nobody can blame the British sailors for 
having taken. Everybody else would have done the same 
under similar ciredmstances.. The Germans can not any longer 
expect, as of right, the benefit of those usages which. civilized 
nations have gradually adopted to soften the rigors of war. 
It was the Germans themselves who willed it so, and therefore 
they have no reason to complain, or invoke the justice of God, 
when they are victims of their own special barbarity.” 


The English papers agree in describing the skipper of the 
King Stephen as a very sensible man, and generally take the at- 
titude that the Germans themselves are to blame if their promises 
are not accepted at their face-value. Thus the London Saturday 


Review remarks: 


“If the captain of the King Stephen had taken aboard the 
crew of the wrecked Zeppelin L-19 he would have played the 
part not so much of a brave man as of a fool. Once securely 
aboard, the crew of the Zeppelin, in all likelihood, would have 
‘strafed’ the unarmed, artless men of the British trawler, and 
headed for—Germany! As a result, we should never have 
known for sure of the wreck of the Zeppelin, which was very 
good and cheering news; while the world would have been 
cumbered with some thirty ruffians it can very well spare. 
There is no need to mince one’s words over an incident such 
as this,’’ 


where to lay the blame when they read in German newspapers 
that English seamen are ‘disgraced forever.’”’ 

A solitary note of protest is struck by the London Socialist 
weekly, The New Statesman, which thinks that the Zeppelin 
crew should have been rescued at any cost: 


“The difficulty of bringing back the wrecked Germans ought, 
surely, not to have been insuperable. We do not suggest that 
the skipper should be seriously blamed; the non-combatant 
landsman, at all events, has no right to blame him. But at 
the same time it is really impossible to admire him for sailing 
away; and to suggest that his countrymen do so is an altogether 
undeserved slight upon our national traditions and instincts.” 


But perhaps the most accurate reflection of public opinion in 
Great Britain is found in the London Outlook: 


“The anger of Germany that the crew of the British trawler 
King Stephen did not risk the capture of themselves and their 
vessel by rescuing the crew of Zeppelin L-19, preposterous as 
it is, is nevertheless probably quite genuine. It is true that upon 
the Zeppelin there were twenty-eight or more armed men, and 
upon the trawler nine unarmed men; it is also true that the 
result of the rescue must have been the overpowering of the 
Englishmen and their conveyance to Germany as prisoners of 
war. This fact, however, in the opinion of German publicists, 
does not exonerate them. Even the fact that the Zeppelin 
in question had previously sunk an English merchantman with 
callous disregard of the loss of life makes no difference. German 
psychology is firmly convinced that the Teuton may do as he 
likes, and the rest of the world must do as the Teuton likes. 
Indeed we should not be surprized if we were told it would be 
inhuman to bring a Zeppelin down, unless we had previously 
provided a soft place for it to fall upon.” 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN VIEWS OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S SUBMARINE POLICY 


NQUALIFIED SATISFACTION with the President's 

attitude on the submarine controversy is exprest by 

the English papers, and they commend his recent letter 
to Senator Stone stating his determination that this country 
shall not allow the destruction of merchantmen, armed or un- 
armed, which carry American passengers, unless due and timely 
notice be given. Most of the London journals admit that from 
a practical point of view it might be more expedient to issue 
a warning to American citizens not to embark upon armed 
merchantmen belonging to any 











and the idols of Germany. The spiritual decision must be 
made, for there is no possibility in the face of so gigantic a 
crime as the German crime of suspending judgment. . ‘ 

“Those who believe that all war is the ultimate result of 
economic pressure—in other words, of lust for gain—may here 
contemplate the spectacle of a great nation plainly warned 
by her President that she is confronted with the possibility of 
war out of which she can obtain no conceivable material 
advantage.”’ 

Should Wilhelmstrasse misinterpret the temper of Congress, 
then, thinks The Daily News, a rupture of relations is almost 
inevitable. 

“The letter carries ihe controversy to a point from which 
there can be no receding. The 
challenge to the President's 





of the belligerent Powers, but 
they hold that America is too 
great a nation to abate, from 
motives of expediency, ‘the 
least of her just rights under 
international law.”” While some 
of his ecrities in American poli- 
ties are calling his policy weak 
and pusillanimous, the Presi- 
dent's determination to preserve 
peace is applauded both in the 
British and French capitals, 
where the newspapers frankly 
state that they prefer the sym- 
pathetic neutrality of the United 
States to any active assistance 
she could offer by joining the 
Allies. For example, the Paris 
Temps says: 

“Neither Great Britain nor 
her Allies have any interest in 
seeing a war between Germany 
and the United States. American 
sympathies are sufficient, and 
these have been won. One does 
not observe in London or Paris 
the least tendency to intervene 
in the German-American crisis, 








authority is undisguised. He has 
shown no inclination to evade it. 
It has given him, on the contrary, 
an opportunity of forcing a de- 
cision in the protracted contro- 
versy by an impressive but in 
no sense histrionic burning of 
his boats. 

‘*The time has passed for diplo- 
matic niceties and equivocations. 
No serious doubt or division can 
survive in the face of this last 
declaration. Its firmness enlists 
the sympathy of every imperial- 
ist and Republican. Its re- 
straint and moderation must 
conciliate the most pacific 
Democrat, but, whatever forces 
against him, President Wilson 
must stand or fall by his letter. 
No man could in word or deed 
recant such language and remain 
a vital foree in American poli- 
ties. Wilson is the last man in 
AN all the world who needs to be 

hi reminded that what his words 
portend in relation to Germany 
depends upon Germany. ‘The 
President has conducted the con- 
troversy with the assumption 
that his opponents are animated 
with the same sincerity and 
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either with the object of bringing 
about a rupture or in favor of a 


compromise. UNcLE Sam (to Job) Ly 


the world's record for patience. 


A consensus of opinion is evi- here that can knock the spots off you!” —Punch (London). 2 
I . in spite of himself into a posi- 


dent among the London papers 

that our relations with Germany in the U-boat controversy 
have reached a critical stage, and most of them seem to think 
that President Wilson’s letter to Senator Stone has placed him 
in a position from which it is impossible to withdraw. Thus 
The Daily Chronicle remarks: 

“The whole substance and tone of the President’s :etter 
prove that Mr. Wilson, for all his patience and forbearance, 
has a clear objective which he steadily pursues, and when there 
is need to strike he can strike hard. 

‘‘One American life sacrificed in recrudescence of submarine 
frightfulness and a rupture between the United States and the 
Central Empires would seem unavoidable.” 

The Times doubts whether the President’s influence is strong 
enough to carry Congress with him, as it concludes a paraphrase 
of his letter by saying: 

‘America loves peace and ensues it, and will ensue it to the 
end, if she follows President Wilson, at any cost but one, namely, 
the loss of honor. How far he will succeed in earrying with 
him provincial opinion in any contingencies is a problem on 
which it might be injudicious and even improper to speculate. 
But be the issue what it may, Mr. Wilson deserves credit for 
standing manfully to his guns.” 

The Morning Post seems to be interested in the ethica: prin- 
ciples of international relations which the controversy involves: 


.“‘It is America’s fate to make choice between her own gods 


3°S DISCOMFORTB8. x +s * 

—_- will be disillusioned, and there 
Ie iare 2» » > r © 7 a . 

Patriarch, they tell me you hold is no foe so formidable as a con- 
Wal, we claim to have got a man 





honor as himself. To-day he 


vinced upholder of peace foreed 


tion where, if he would preserve 
his honor, no course is left to him but to strike.” 

In Germany itself the submarine controversy, and particu- 
larly the interchange of notes regarding the Lusitani* settle- 
ment, is not viewed with any great optimism as regards a 
settlement satisfactory to both parties. Indeed, one of the 
most influential papers in the Empire, the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
has gone so far as to discuss the possibility of a breach of friendly 
relations. This organ views with distrust the statements of 
English journals that British opinion desires America to avoid 
a breach with Germany, for it says: 


‘‘Every German should see through the benevolent intention 
of our English friends, and if it should come to a breach with 
America the German people should at least meet the prospect 
with a clear vision. The decision itself is a matter for the 
authorities on whom the full and enormous responsibility alone 
rests. We have already referred to what is becoming con- 
tinually clearer—namely, that the great difficulty in the dispute 
lies in the combination of the specific Lusitania case with the 
general question of submarine warfare. 

“The danger now is that the American Government. will 
bring both things simultaneously to a decision, clearly with the 
object—in the event of no arrangement being reached on the 
general question of submarine warfare—of taking cover for the 
momentous decisions that may be reached behind the bitterness 
which seems to have remained in the minds of the American 
people since the torpedoing of the Lusitania.” 
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A WIRE-DRAG IN OPERATION, AND A HINT OF THE 








Illustrations hy courtesy of ** The Christian Herald.’” New \ork Copyrighted by Frank G. Carpente 


ALASKAN PERILS THAT ARE CHARTED WITH ITS AID 

















THE DEATH VALLEY OF THE PACIFIC 


HE DANGEROUS WATERS around southern Alaska, 

now being charted by United States Government 

surveyors, are the subject of an article in The Christian 
Herald (January 19), by Frank G. Carpenter,. who has been 
accompanying one of the wire-drag crews that are exploring the 
main channels for pinnacle-rocks. His boat was the steamer 
Equator, the tiny craft upon which Robert Louis Stevenson 
made his tour through the 


desired. The first buoy was floated in 1884 and the first light 
erected ten years later. There are now on the whole Alaskan 
coast-line only 329 aids to navigation, and these include about 
140 lights, of which 28 were established in 1915. There 
are but few lighthouses, and only three on the main-travel 
route from Iey Strait to Nome, a distance as far as from New 
York to London.” 


The Government is awake to the dangers of Alaskan navigation, 
and has various projects well 





South Sea Islands. These wa- = 


under way, including a first- 





ters, Mr. Carpenter tells us, are 
sometimes called the graveyard 
of the Within the 
past sixty years three hundred 


-acific. 


vessels have gone down upon 
their rocks, and cargoes and 
lives are lost every season. 
Within recent years the losses 
in property alone are estimated 
at more than $8,000,000. The 


loss in lives has been more 





than five hundred, ali told. 
He proceeds, in substance: 


‘‘Nevertheless, the travelers 
increase in number every sea- 
son. Last year they were 
about 50,000, and they will 
soon be doubled and trebled. 
The cargoes are worth more 
from year to year. When the 
new Government railroad from 
Seward to Fairbanks is com- 








ON THE WIRE-DRAG-STEAMER * EQUATOR.” 


Captain Daniels and Mr. Carpenter, of the Coast Survey, and 
the apparatus with which they search for submarine peaks and crags 
that have wrecked hundreds of ships in Alaskan waters. 


class coast-light on Cape St. 
Elias. It is building several 
new vessels for the improve- 
ment of the Alaskan waters, 
including one for the light- 
house-service, and a _ new 
Coast-Survey vessel. So far, 
the Coast Survey has charted 
only about half of the waters 





of Alaska. The area to be sur- 
veyed is bigger than the State 
of Texas, and the amount al- 
ready. sounded is only a little 
larger than the State of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Carpenter goes on: 


“In the Coast-Survey work 
it is necessary to ascertain the 
exact depth and character of 
every foot of the channel over 
which the ships are to sail. 
This is done by dropping heavy 
pieces of lead, to which piano- 
wire is attached, down to the 








pleted there will be a caravan 
of tourists moving back and 
forth from Alaska, and the seas must be made more safe in 
order that the territory may be opened to traffic. 

“Much of southwestern and southeastern Alaska is m-de up 
of mountainous islands that have rocks of all shapes and sizes. 
The islands are really the top of mountains half lost in the 
waters. They rise in spires and cathedrals, some of which are 
thousands of feet above the water and others hidden beneath 
it, lying there concealed and ready to rip open the hulls of ships 
as the iceberg ripped the Titanic. 

“The extent of the Alaska coast, with its windings, sur- 
passes that of the United States proper. It is greater than 
that of all our States on the Pacific from Puget Sound to the 
boundary of Mexico, added to that of our States on the Atlantic, 
including the Gulf. Nevertheless, not one-half of it has yet been 
sounded by the Coast-Survey vessels, and more than half of the 
general coast-line is not marked by lights or by any. aids to navi- 
gation. As to the rivers, there is not a light of mark on the 
great winding Yukon except at its mouth, and it is the same of 
its many navigable tributaries. 

“The lighthouse-service of Alaska leaves a great deal to be 





bottom. The wire runs around 
a reel or drum on board ship, and the lead can be drawn up and 
the exact depth automatically registered. 

“The work goes so fast that from ten to twenty soundings are 
taken in an hour, the lead rising and falling like clockwork. 
The boat has to stop for two minutes when each sounding is 
taken. I took out my watch and timed the lead as it rose and 
fell. It took only one minute and a half to go from the boat 
to the bed of the sea and back. When it returned it brought 
with it gravel and shells, showing the character of the bottom 
of the ocean, 500 feet below. The lead is smeared with grease 
in order that it may catch the gravel. 

“The depths of the ocean vary greatly, and the Coast-Survey 
ships make many soundings that are 1,000 and upward of feet 
in depth. They often explore waters a mile deep, and just off 
the shore of our island of Guam they have made deep-sea sound- 
ings as far below the level of the ocean as Mount Everest is 
high above it. All of the soundings taken have to be corrected 
for the rise and fall of the tides. 

‘In the Panhandle, where I now am (I am writing this in 
Ketchikan), the islands are really half-submerged mountains, and 
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the ships sail in and out above the needle-tipped peaks of a great 
mountain-chain. These mountains have spires and cathedrals 
of rock, and in places there are rocky obelisks that rise to the 
height of the Washington Monument, or higher. When such a 
shaft comes out on an island it is covered with green and is a 
delight to the eye of the tourist. When it rises from the bed 
of the ocean, and its peak is still concealed below the surface, 


eedar. They look like the rolling-pins with which bread is 
made. They hang to the wire and aid in keeping it at the 
right level. 

“It takes boats of about 40 horse-power to move this sub- 
merged wire through the sea, the average speed of the drag 
being about a mile and a half per hour. Notwithstanding this, 
as many as fifteen shoal-spots and rocks are sometimes found 
in one day. 

““When the drag strikes a rock the place is 





marked and another surveying party develops 








Fig. 3 


Pig. 2 
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the area about it. A buoy or float of some 
kind is then anchored there to show the danger, 
and a new record is made on the chart. 

“Upto the present between one-third and 
one-half of the main channels of southeastern 
Alaska have been explored by the wire-drag. 
The work will be prosecuted steadily, and as 
fast as the appropriations by Congress will 
warrant.” 





ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


MITATION, or artificial, straw is now 


largely used in the manufacture of mil- 





linery braids. So cleverly are the natu- 
ral straws imitated, according to a writer in 


Pig. 4 
- The Textile World Journal (New York, Feb- 








EXAMPLES OF ARTIFICIAL STRAW. 





Here we are shown, first, plain straw-ends, artificially made, and then the crimped straw, 
straw braid, and straw chenille manufactured on an ordinary chenille machine. Tussur 
silk is used in each case. It is hard to tell the imitation from the real article. 


ruary 19), that those not actually engaged in 
the business often find it difficult to distinguish 
the imitation from the real article.. Tussur, or 
some similar silk, is generally employed: 








it is the terror of the navigator. It is then one of the deadly 
swords of old Father Neptune, ready and waiting to cut the 
heart out of any ship that comes in its path. These rocks are 
often of such a small area that they escape the soundings of 
the Coast Survey. They can be detected only by the wire- 
drag, which, sweeping along at a given depth, is sure to strike 
against them if they rise above the height at which it is gaged. 

“The first wire-drag vessel used in American waters began its 
work about ten years ago on our Atlantic coast, and the Gov- 
ernment surveyors have been working there ever since. In this 
time they have discovered more than 3,000 rocks with less water 
over them than shown by the charts, and about 1,000 of those 
are dangerous to navigation. All were in waters 


“The method most commonly used is the 
process whereby the strips of artificial straw are dried in their 
various widths by cold air. A number of ends of two- or three- 
thread tussur, according to the width desired, are placed on a 
jack directly in front of an oblong tank . . . containing water 
heated by gas or steam, as the case may be. Another tank is 
located in the first one and holds the gelatin through which the 
strands of tussur pass. A revolving cylinder keeps the strands 
of silk immersed in the heated gelatin long enough to saturate 
them, and as they come out of the gelatin-bath they pass 
through a pair of revolving rubber-rollers, where all the super- 
fluous liquid-matter is squeezed out. The wet straw is now 
guided to a pair of drums, one small and one large, where fans 





that had been previously charted by the Coast 
Survey. 

“Here in Alaska a large number of pinnacle- 
rocks have been unearthed by the wire-drag. 
Capt. John A. Daniels, the engineer with 
whom I went out this morning, has located 
twenty-one great stone spires along forty-two 
miles of this channel and right in the course 
of the steamers. One of these rocks is of the 
shape of a pyramid, and it rises from the bot- 
tom of the channel to a height of 600 feet, or 
almost fifty feet above that of the Washing- 
ton Monument. It comes within seventeen 
feet of the surface of the water, and is sur- 
rounded by deep water on all sides. The 
channel has been charted by the Coast Survey, 
but this rock was not marked. If the lead 
struck the rock it probably slipt off into deep 
water, at the side, or it may have come 
in between two soundings and been missed 
altogether. 

“Tt is interesting to see how the wire-drag 
works. The chief boat has a windlass operat- 
ed by the engine. About this windlass is the 
telephone-wire which is to be let down and 
stretched across between the boats far below 








AN IMITATION BETTER THAN THE ORIGINAL. 


Straw made from cotton-fibers is most serviceable. The soft straw of the pompon 


(Fig. 6) is made by the hot-roller process. 








the depths at which ships sail. This wire is 
several miles in length, and it is run out 
according to the width of the channel which is to be tested. 
The wire used here is stretched across a channel up to two 
miles in width. The horizontal dragging wire is supported by 
vertical wires which fall from large buoys, and it is held at the 
proper depths by sinkers and floats. The buoys are really 
galvanized-iron buckets of perhaps ten gallons’ capacity. The 
buckets are sealed, and, being full of air, they float while sup- 
porting the weight of the wire beneath. The floats are of 





are arranged to drive the cold air against the moist straw. The 
shaft to which the fans are attached revolves much faster, than 
the drum, and the cold air from the blades is sufficient to dry 
the straw thoroughly. 

“The traverse of the drums is so arranged that the strands of 
straw enter on the right end of the machine, completely encircle 
the two drums, and gradually work toward the left, where they 
are attached to a take-up spooler which automatically winds 
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Illustrations by courtesy of “*‘ The American Exporter,’’ New York. 


MIXING STRONG NITRIC AND SULFURIC ACIDS FOR COTTON-NITRATION, 


MAKING GUNCOTTON: 


“THE SLIGHTEST CARELESSNESS MAY LEAD TO A DISASTROUS EXPLOSION.” 


According to the relative amounts of the acids, the cotton becomes a high and dangerous explosive or a relatively harmless commercial product. 





PLACING THE COTTON IN THE MIXING ACIDS. 











and spools the finished straw that is now ready for use. In 
some cases a crimping-machine is placed in front of the spooling- 
machine and the straw is crimped before being spooled, as it is 
then in a better condition to hold the impression.” 

‘‘A variety of different qualities of straw can be obtained by 
clever manipulation.” 





HOW GUNCOTTON IS MADE 


OPULAR INTEREST in explosives of all kinds has been 
stimulated by the war, and guncotton is now one of the 
commonest and simplest. It is, moreover, much more 

than an explosive, as the word is used broadly to denote a whole 


group of nitrated cottons that 


nature of the article varnished, whether silver-plated ware, bronze 
ornaments, brasswork, leather of various kinds, textiles, ete. 

“To render cotton explosive, it must be treated with nitric 
acid under suitable conditions, so as to secure the maximum 
amount of nitration with the least expenditure of acids, and in 
the shortest possible time. The operations from one stage to 
another require constant oversight, as the slightest carelessness 
may lead to the production of a cotton of little use for com- 
pounding explosives, or it may lead to a disastrous explosion. 

‘‘When guncotton explodes, the entire mass goes off prac- 
tically at one time—that is, the entire quantity is almost in- 
stantly converted into gas, and not as in the case of gunpowder, 
where the combustion of the charge is progressive. 

“The raw material preferably used in the manufacture of 

gunecotton is either clean raw 





find extensive use in the arts of 
ae Ni- 
trated’’ here means combined 


peace as well as in war. 


nitrogen by treatment 


For military 


with 
with nitric acid. 
purposes, gunecotton is em- 
ployed in two general forms: 
one, as pure nitrated cotton, 
and the smokeless 
powder, made by dissolving 
loose guncotton to form a jelly, 
molded 


other as 


which is into rods, 
grains, and other forms for use 
in artillery and small arms. 
This from an 
article contributed to The 
American Exporter (New York, 
February), by Robert F. Fan- 
ning, who goes on to say: 


information is 


“Nitrated cotton for the 
peaceful arts is not strictly 
guncotton, but cotton nitrated 
to a lower degree of nitrogen 
content, thus permitting the 








WASHING GUNCOTTON FREE FROM ACIDS BEFORE DRYING 
An important step in the process. 


cotton or carded cotton. Other 
forms of cotton are used, such 
as cotton-mill waste, but this 
has certain drawbacks, on ac- 
count of the.mechanical opera- 
tions necessary to fit it for the 
chemical treatment.” 


The cotton must first be 
thoroughly cleaned and freed 
from lumps, when it is ready 
for the nitration. Says the 
writer: 


‘‘Nitration is effected in two 
ways. The dry cotton is dipt 
in the acid for a given time, re- 
moved, and allowed to drain 
and then digested; or the cot- 
ton is first well packed in the 
nitrating apparatus, and the 
acid run on it and allowed to 
remain in contact for the proper 
time, then run off, and the 
washing of the cotton follows 
in the same apparatus. In this 
ease, the cottor remains sta- 
tionary while the acid moves; 
in the former, the cotton moves 








finished product to dissolve in 
various solvents, such as amyl 
acetate, and so on, and its mixture with other fluids as will 
best adapt it to the use intended. Such nitrated cottons are 
known as soluble cotton, pyroxylin, or collodion cotton, and 
the solution of such cotton as pyroxylin varnish or zapon var- 
nish. According to the uses to which these varnishes are put, the 
solvent is mixed so as to give the desired resylt according to the 


through the acid. 

“The nitrating acid is a 
mixture of strong nitric acid and sulfuric acid. The relative 
amounts of the acids in the mixture and the time of duration 
of treatment of the cotton vary in different plants, but the 
basic idea is the same: that is, employing such an excess of sul- 
furie over nitric acid that the nitric will be rendered anhydrous 
or concentrated, and maintained as such in solution in the 
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sulfuric acid, and that the sulfuric acid shall still be’ sufficiently 
strong to absorb and combine with the water produced during 
the actual formation of the guncotton.” 


The actual immersion in the mixed acids lasts only a few 
minutes, but the subsidiary processes may continue the opera- 
tion of manufacture for several days. ‘‘ Digestion,’ during 
which the acids clinging to the cotton are given full time for the 
requisite chemical action, may take twenty-four hours. The 
acid is washed off in immersion-tubs holding 1,000 gallons or 
more of cold water, and the cotton is then boiled in a soda- 
solution for eight hours or so. The proper mechanical treat- 
ment of the manufactured cotton—shredding, pulping, draining, 
and pressing—may continue for two days or more. Says Mr. 
Fanning: 

‘*The principal consideration in the manufacture of guncotton 
is the control of the strength of the mixed acids. This must be 
done with the greatest of care, and complete records made of the 
acids before and after use. The spent acids are, in some in- 
stances, fortified with strong acids, and brought to the full work- 
ing strength for new batches of fresh cotton. 

“The nitrogen-test is the most important of the tests made 
to determine the quality of 





or Mare 


more dirt. Through the course of many years the erack widens 
and deepens and becomes filled with drifting dirt, when perhaps a 
tree-seed blows into it, and then the real process of rock-splitting 
begins. The expansive force of a tree-root is tremendous, and 
if the rock has a well-developed seam it is likely to be riven 
entirely asunder. As the rock breaks and chips and disinte- 
grates, it contributes to the vigor of the plant, since rock-par- 
ticles contain the elements of plant-food. Some rocks are 
cracked by roots much more easily than others, yet even granite 
boulders are sometimes riven by tree-roots where the rock has 
been seamed and weakened by various disintegrating agents, 
The photograph shows a granite boulder in Maine being slowly 
split by a birch-tree.” 





HOW WE WASTE SAWDUST 


HE PRESENT WASTE and possible future utiliza- 

tion of sawdust have been studied by the New York 

State College of Forestry at Syracuse, where it is found 

that of the total cut of lumber in the United States 11 per 
eent., or about 11 billion feet, is wasted yearly in this form. It 
is estimated that in New York State alone an equivalent of 
nearly 135 million board-feet 





guncotton. From its result is 
ascertained the explosive value 
of the nitrocellulose. Nitrogen 
is determined by means of a 
standard nitrometer, an instru- 
ment of the greatest value in 
all explosive-factories for de- 
termining the amount of nitro- 
gen in either mixed acids or 
in guneotton. The amount of 
nitrogen required in a sample 
is 12.65 per cent., with a lee- 
way of half of one per cent. 
above or below. 

‘*When quite dry, guncotton 
is easily detonated by a blow 
on an anvil or hard surface. If 
dry and warm, it is much more 
sensitive to percussion or fric- 
tion, and also becomes electri- 
fied by friction under those 
conditions. The amount of con- 
tained moisture exerts a con- 
siderable effect on its sensitive- 
ness. With about 2 per cent. 
of moisture it ean still be deto- 
nated on an anvil, but the ac- 
tion is generally confined to the 
piece struck. As the quantity 
of contained water increases, it 
becomes difficult or even im- 
possible to detonate by an or- 
dinary blow. Comprest gun- 
cotton is easily detonated by 
an initiative detonator such as 
mereuric fulminate. 

‘““The production of nitrated 
cottons for the manufacture of 
collodion, pyroxylin varnishes, 
celluloid, ete., constitutes a 

















Courtesy of “‘American Forestry,’” Washington, D. C. 
EVEN MAINE GRANITE YIELDS IN TIME TO THE 
PERSUASIVE PUSH OF INSISTENT BIRCH-ROOTS. 


of good lumber goes into saw- 
dust every year. This amount 
of lumber is enough to build 
at least two thousand good, 
substantial frame-houses. A 
recent press- bulletin issued 
by the college (February 16) 
gives the following additional 


information: 


“The college believes that a 
profitable disposal of this and 
other forms of wood-waste is 
a very important problem in 
forest-conservation. It is there- 
fore making extensive investi- 


4 gations to promote the wider 
5) and more extensive use of saw- 


dust and other wood - waste. 
The greater the use of the vari- 
ous forms of wood-waste, which 
an now be seen everywhere 
in the woods and in wood- 
using plants, the more lumber 
there will be for more profit- 
able uses. 

‘*Up to the present time the 
College of Forestry finds that 
in the sawmills sawdust is used 
to considerable extent for fuel. 
It must either be mixed with 
at least 50 per cent. of chips, 
in order to burn in green con- 
dition, or else there must be a 
strong forced draft. It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent 
as the result of studies by the 
college that there is a better 
use for sawdust than burning 











large industry. . The main 
point of difference between the 
manufacture of gunecotton for explosives is in the degree of 
nitration obtained and in the preliminary treatment of the 
cotton.” 





A BIRCH SPLITS A BOULDER—The roots of plants and 
trees play an important part in converting rocks into soil, 
according to a writer in American Forestry (Washington, Febru- 


ary). He goes on to say: 


‘* All rocks have seams or cracks, or eventually develop them 
through the action of rain, frost, and sunshine. Into these 
cracks, however minute, the rootlets of small plants penetrate, 
carrying with them a little humus, to decay and to be followed 
by other roots. Moisture follows, which freezes and cracks off 
small rock-particles, when larger roots find their way in, carrying 





it as sawdust or allowing it to 
lie and rot in great piles wherever a sawmill has been operated. 
It has been found that as wood is a poor conductor of heat, 
sawdust can be used very largely for packing ice, and large 
quantities are used annually. Sawdust has many interesting 
special uses. In a dry state it is sometimes mixed with wood- 
flour and various chemicals to form an artificial flooring, which 
is an excellent substitute for linoleum. 

**Wood-flour, which is coming into wider use.every day, is made 
by grinding dry sawdust in the same way that grain was ground 
formerly in the old-fashioned mills. It is in special demand 
at the present time in ammunition-factories as an absorbent 
in preparing dynamite for use. Chemically bleached wood-flour 
has recently come into use in making wood-stuceo, molding, 
ete. Mixed with certain oils, some forms of sawdust and wood- 
flour are used for floor-polishing materials,” 
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OUR HUMBLE DRAMATIC ORIGINS 


OME OF THE DESPISED and forgotten forebears of 
our stage, like ‘Jim Crow” Rice, Charles Christy, and 
Dan Emmett, are revived for a word of praise by Mr. 
W. P. Eaton, who would award them honors over Edwin Booth, 
or Augustin Daly, or Lester Wallack for their influence on the 


drama. What did 
these latter big-wigs do other 


American 


than to bring pleasure to their 
immediate adherents, ‘“‘to keep 


alive the classics,” and to ‘‘pre- 
serve the traditions of fine act- 


Mr. Eaton asks what they 


9 


ing 
did toward giving America a 
drama of its own, and, with the 
negative reply, draws the lesson 
that ‘‘the humblest stage enter- 
tainment, if it be native in origin 
and close to the observed condi- 
tions of the spectators’ lives, 
holds more promise of a native 
theatrical art than any importa- 
tion or copy, however fine, can 
do.””. The popular 
plays of G. M. Cohan, or George 
Ade’s ‘College Widow,”’ or ‘‘ The 
County Chairman,”’ or Megrue’s 
“Tt Pays to Advertise,” it is 
shown by Mr. Eaton in the Bos- 


immensely 


ton Transcript, came from no ex- 
alted source such as the repertory 
of Edwin Booth, or Augustin 
Daly, or the Boston Museum 


Stock Company. On the other 


hand: 

“They came from the bur- 
lesques of Harrigan and Hart, 
the farces of Hoyt; and the works 
of Harrigan and Hart, as well as 
of Hoyt, came in turn. from John 
Brougham’s old Lyceum, from 
the popular fun-making of the 
day. Even as far back as 1829, 
a burlesque of ‘The Tarantula’ 
was produced in New York, 
called ‘La Mosquito,’ and the 
seene was laid in Hoboken! 
The ‘Jersey Eagle’ and the town 
of Hoboken are still standard 
jokes on our stage. Out of such 
intimate and popular fooling grew 
the touch-and-go dialog, the up- 
to-the-minute slang, the unflag- 
ging superficial realism of the 
modern American farce, as prac- 


tised by Cohan and his disciples—a type of play perhaps the 








American Theatre, 


WALNUT STREET, 


ADMISSION 
Boxes 50 Cents. 
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Nightly Tickets to he had at M’Makin’s News Rooms, North ‘Third street. 





ACTING MANAGER, Mr. PORTER. 


STAGE MANAGER, Mr. WARD. 
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TWO ENTIRE NEW PIECES!!! 





TRIALS 


_ As Gitls, Wives, and Mothers—hy the author of Married Life. 


Ao Origioal Drama whose object is to illustrate some of the 


OF WOMAN, 





DISCOVERIES in the MOON 


Founded on the late supposed Hoax. 











“SATURDAY EVENING Sept. 5, 1835. — 





THE FATHER OF AMERICAN MINSTRELSY. 


“Jim Crow’ 


Rice executing his dance to the doggerel : 


‘Twist about, turn about, do just so; every time you turn about 


you jump, Jim Crow.” 


Part of an old Philadelphia play-bill. 











most distinetive we have yet evolved. 


“There are other elements in it, too, no doubt, and especially 
there are other elements in such comedies as those by Mr. Ade 
But they, also, are elements we find 
not in the repertory of our great stock companies or our star 
tragedians of the palmy days, but in the rough, .caricatured 
studies of American types like Colonel Sellers and Judge Bard- 
Ben Woolf, of Boston, wrote ‘The 
Mighty Dollar,’ and Billie Florence played the. vulgar, grafting, 
Mark Twain invented Colonel Sellers. 


and Booth Tarkington. 


well Slote and Solon Shingle. 


likable old Judge. 


They 


popular entertainment. 


were homely plays, and no doubt owed their success almost en- 
tirely to the leading actors, or the skill, especially, with which 
these actors mimicked recognizable American types. 

**And ‘The County Chairman’ is a child of this sort of drama, 
not of ‘The Country Girl’ or ‘Richelieu’; and Brother Jimmy, 
with his schemes, in ‘Bought and Paid For,’ is the modern urban 


equivalent for Colonel Sellers and 
his schemes. The main theme 
of ‘Bought and Paid For’ (the 
‘punch’ of the play) came from 
Pinero, or Sudermann, or whom 
you will. But Brother Jimmy, 
who was the feature the audi- 
ences best loved, who kept the 
play popular, was a typical Ameri- 
can product, and he stemmed 
from Colonel Sellers.”’ 


Mr. Eaton next turns to the 
dead art of negro minstrelsy 
and what it has given of perma- 


nent worth to our stage: 


“In our more sophisticated 
age, the inability of the minstrel 
entertainment to carry a plot, 
the inevitable monotony of it, 
and the absence of women and 
sex-interest have doomed the 
black-faced circle. The first or- 
ganized band of minstrels was 
formed by Dan Emmett, in 1842, 
but long before that actors had 
‘blacked up,’ even Edwin Forrest 
and ‘Jim Crow’ Rice had made 
himself famous. Accounts seem 
to differ as to the exact city 
where Rice got his idea, the 
majority inclining to Louisville. 
And there is no doubt whatever 
that he evolved his characteristic 
song and dance from watching a 
real darky, down in a livery- 
stable yard behind his hotel, 
and that the ‘whirlwind success’ 
of his act (which seems to have 
been put on between the play 
and the after-piece in the regu- 
lar theaters) was due to the de- 
lighted recognition by the pub- 
lic of the truth of his mimicry, 
and the pleasure they found in 
discovering that something so 
near home could be quaint and 
charming and even musical. It 
seems to me that Thomas D. 
Rice deserves considerably more 
fame in American stage-annals 
than he has so far been accorded. 
He applied his powers of observa- 
tion to the life under his nose, 
and he made what he saw into 


That he also, in a sense, is responsible 


for Irving Berlin and modern ‘rag-time’ shouldn’t be held so 


severely against him! 


Foster. 





“Not only did negro minstrelsy in the next few decades sweep 
our stage, but it gave birth to the best music America has yet 
produced—or, at any rate, if you object to so swecping a state- 
ment, to the most characteristic music—the songs of Stephen 
‘Dixie,’ too, was a minstrel song. 
Home,’ ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ and those other melodies 
of Foster, which are not only enshrined in the American heart 
but have gone around the globe and found lodging in the heart 


But ‘Old Folks at 
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of a Perey Grainger in far Australia, were the gems of American 
minstrelsy. They were not born of any attempt to create 
‘grand’ opera. They were not sung in aristocratic theaters, by 
expensive singers, as adornments to plays of great literary 
value. They were written for, and sung by, the negro minstrels, 
playing to the crowds. They were the most democratic of songs; 
they came from the popular entertainment of the crowd, rich in 
local color, with all the tang of homely local flavor. 

**Negro minstrelsy is dead, and there doesn’t seem to be the 
remotest chance of reviving it, tho its jokes go marching on. 
But who is bold enough to say that the distinctive American 
tiavor which characterized it, the intimacy of the jests and 
repartee, the turning of all hearts toward homely American 
seenes in the songs, in mimicry of types we all knew, were not 
in a very considerable measure responsible for the slowly growing 
demand for native stage-entertainment in the higher branches? 
The chances certainly are that the American drama to-day owes 
more to Christy and Emmett than it owes 
to Lester Wallack and Augustin Daly—tho 











School for Seandal” as the shell resembles the living locust,’ 
and added that in reality no such people existed in New York 
as the characters in this play; nevertheless we respect more 
to-day the untutored verdict of the crowd which rejoiced in 
these characters from Canal Street, in the triumph of American 
democracy over snobbishness, more than we respect the criticism 
of Poe, because Poe failed utterly to realize the importance to us of 
dramas about ourselves. It was not the verdict of the literary 
aristocrat, but of the populace, which looked forward to Clyde 
Fitch and ‘The New York Idea.’ Olive Logan’s ‘Newport’ and 
certain social comedies by George Fawcett were mounted by 
Mr. Daly in the late seventies and early eighties. The native 
society-drama was gaining a little caste. But they speedily dis- 
appeared from the repertory. In fairness, we ought to suggest 
the possibility that native authors, then, as now, preferred the 
higher royalties accruing from an uninterrupted season. That 
could not affect Mr. Daly himself, however, who went cheer- 
fully on producing adaptations from the 
French and German, which as the native 





drama waxed in skill naturally seemed more 





it be rank heresy to say so on the eve 
of William Winter’s eightieth birthday- 
celebration.” 


Neither will Mr. Eaton have it that men 
like William Vaughn Moody and Clyde 
Fitch were gifts clear out of the blue, tho 
few critics have taken pains to study up 
their origins: 

‘When ‘The Great Divide’ was produced, 
a decade ago, the critics were too much taken 
off their feet by the splendid literary artistry 
of it to inquire much into origins. Here 
was an American play, on an American 
theme, written by a man with a philosophy 
and a nervous, closely wrought, imagina- 
tive, glowing prose style—and that was 
enough. But it seems to me that in the 
past week I have been stumbling on previ- 
sions of ‘The Great Divide’ again and again 

—not in the repertory of Daly’s or Wal- 
lack’s or the Boston Museum, but among the 
unsophisticated, and, so far as I can gather, 
for the most part, tawdry ‘frontier plays’ 
which used to be carried up and down 
the country. There was a frontier play 
acted by the elder Hackett as early as 1830. 
At a later period, to be sure, in 1871, Daly 
did put on a play ealled ‘Horizon,’ which, 
like his early ‘Under the Gas Lights,’ at- 
tempted an American setting and American 
characters, tho using them chiefly for spec- 











THOMAS D. RICE, 


Held ‘‘ responsible for Irving Berlin 
and modern rag-time.”’ 


and more foreign to us, by contrast.’ 





THE OVERPAID OPERA- 
SINGER 


HICAGO’S OPERA-SEASON has 
( ended in a way that is becoming 

conventional for opera-seasons out- 
side the favored center of New York. There 
is a deficit of $98,000. This might in human 
reason be taken as the death-knell of opera 
in Chicago, but any one who thinks so is 
far beside the mark. Indeed, there are 
abroad rumors of rival opera companies for 
next season, and the losses of the present do 
not, as the Chicago Daily News points out, 
either lift the general public from their 
apathy or the “underwriters” from their 
devotion to this ruinous cause. The “bene- 
fited public” shows no sign of holding a 
mass-meeting and assuming this financial 
burden, nor do the small class who pay the 
bills ‘‘appear to be worried by the outcome.” 
Such a state of affairs leads The News to 
these reflections on the anomalous position 
of musicians, particularly those possessing 


, 











tacular melodrama. John R. Mortimer 
played the part of a gambler (suggested, evi- 
dently, by Bret Harte’s Oakhurst) in a manner that contempo- 
rary descriptions make us believe must have closely resembled 
Frank Keenan’s performance in ‘The Girl of the Golden West.’ 
Mr. Daly, however, dropt this sort of thing very speedily for the 
easier adaptations from the German and French and the more 
aristocratic classics. It is more in Frank Murdock’s play of 
‘Davy Crockett,’ acted by Frank Mayo, that one finds ‘The 
Great Divide’ previsioned. At first blush no two plays could 
seem further apart—the one an idyll, the other a tense drama of 
spiritual conflict. Indeed, the plot of ‘Davy Crockett’ is noth- 
ing more than the story of ‘Lochinvar.’ Nevertheless, the two 
plays are kin in this, that they were inspired by the contrast 
between the frontier and the older civilization of the East, 
between the free, direct reaction of the frontiersman and the 
man of inhibitions and customs which cramp the soul of the 
sophisticated child of the older order. And Murdock’s play 
was never appreciated by metropolitan audiences. There 
was no sensationalism in it. So far as it was appreciated, it 
found favor among the humbler audiences on tour, who were 
themselves nearer to an understanding of the frontier mind, or 
more satisfied with a direct and simple story. 

“Of course, Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘Fashion,’ produced in 1845 and 
always heralded as ‘the first American society play,’ was techni- 
cally a poor enough affair; the characterization was caricature; 
and the scheme of the comedy was plainly enough copied from 
English models, just as early American poetry was copied from 
Pope. But tho ‘Fashion’ was very far from being a second 
‘School for Scandal’ (as it was touted as being), and Edgar 
Allan Poe was quite right when he said that ‘it resembled ‘‘The 





grand-opera voices: 


“The old charge that the public does not appreciate good 
musie does not hold good in this instance. In spite of uncertain 
times and general high prices, the public patronizes grand opera 
with commendable generosity and usually applauds at the right 
places. But its contributions do not, and, if history is to be 
believed, seldom or never did pay the expenses of a grand-opera 
season of any special range and magnitude. There are several 
reasons for this. 

*‘In the first place, Music, heavenly maid, tho the youngest 
of the arts, appears to be especially adept in getting the money. 
Artists of other kinds, except in rare instances, have not been able 
to convince the public or any wealthy group of patrons that 
enormous salaries were necessary for them in order that they 
might produce their specialties. One seldom, if ever, hears of an 
association of wealthy people so eager to give the public a 
glimpse of higher things that it will guarantee colossal expenses 
in connection with an exhibition of painting and sculpture. The 
average artist outside the realm of music regards pecuniary 
returns as a means to art, but the operatic star appears to regard 
art as a means to pecuniary returns. 

“Undoubtedly the public appreciates good music. Left to 
itself, however, it would pay the musicians merely their demand- 
value. Without the underwriters the musicians presumably 
would willingly accept these legitimate returns. We have had 
in this country good opera, classic opera, adequately produced 
and well sung, for prices as low as $1 for the best seats, altho 
the higher-priced celebrities did not appear in the productions, 
nor were they missed. If the wealthy, disinterested, and 
philanthropic persons who underwrite opéra de luxe would 
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decline henceforth to underwrite that kind, here or elsewhere, 
grand opera would speedily fall into its natural place as a mass 
rather than a class institution and would live on its merits 
as other arts do.”’ 


FRENCH SOLDIER-SLANG 


HE ARGOT of the soldier—particularly the French 

soldier—is growing apace. Some new terms employed 

by men in the trenches have already come under our 
notice, but a writer in the London Evening Standard gives 
the fullest list we have yet seen. The number of slang-terms 
and phrases born of the war in current use among the British 
troops is less than might have been expected, observes the 
writer. Some of these recorded are directly traceable to contact 
with the Indian soldier, ‘‘such as ‘ Blighty,’ for England; ‘let’s 
have a dekko,’ let me look; ‘pukka,’ all right; ‘char,’ tea; 
‘chel-lo!’ get out of the way; 
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Such words as these belong to the whole nation, it is pointed 
out, while many new-coined phrases like the following are 
exclusively the soldier’s: 


‘**The British Tommy has no pet name for his bayonet, despite 
his affection for the weapon. The poilu calls it lovingly and with 
grim humor ‘ Rosalie,’ and, in a sterner mood when there is work 
to be done, his ‘aiguille a tricoter,’ his ‘knitting-needle.’ He also 
ealls it his ‘tourne-broche,’ his ‘roasting-spit.’ The verb which 
expresses his use of it is ‘zigouiller,’ the sound of which is suffi- 
ciently explanatory. 

“His rifle is a ‘flingot’; his knapsack, ironically, is an ‘armoire 
a glace,’ and also a ‘bardin,’ this last word picked up from the 
African soldiers. The bullets he fires are ‘ marrons’ or ‘ pruneaux’ 
—‘chestnuts’ or ‘plums.’ His clothes, speaking generally, he 
ealls his ‘fringues.’ His képi or cap he calls his ‘ pot-de-fleurs,’ 
his ‘flower-pot.’ His tunic is a ‘liquette,’ his trousers a ‘grimpant’ 
or a ‘falzar,’ his shoes are ‘croquenots.’ The regimental tailors 
who endeavor to keep his outfit in a state of repair are ‘ pique- 

pouces,’ or ‘ prick-thumbs.’ 





‘jildi!’ hurry!’’ One phrase 
of mysterious origin is ‘‘To 
go West,”” meaning to die or 
to be dismissed from a job as 
incompetent. Some onomat- 
opeic labels for enemy pro- 
jectiles are ‘“‘ Whizz-bang”’ and 
“Crumps.” Then “there is 
the famous ‘Archibald’ for the 
antiaircraft gun,” which prob- 
ably arises, we are told, ‘‘from 
derision at the furiously mul- 
tiplied and usually futile efforts 
of ' those weapons. ‘Archi- 
bald! Certainly not!’” 

The national French genius 
for expression, the writer goes 
on to say, has adapted itself 
quickly to the new things it 
had to talk and write about. 
He begins with the hated ap- 
pellation given to the enemy, 
all the more hated, it appears, 
because nobody knows just 
what it means; so it may mean 
anything. We read: 


“The variety and color of the 
French soldier’s slang are amaz- 
ing. ‘He has instinctively 
found the right word, albeit 
often a new one. 

“His greatest achievement, 
of course, is the word Boche, 
which is now classic, and 





“For the different parts of 
his body which he exposes to 
the enemy’s desire to hurt he 
has various names, some of 
which are only comprehensible 
to the initiated. Thus, while 
‘citron’ for ‘head’ is not very 
far-fetched, ‘guibolle’ for ‘leg’ 
is of mysterious etymology. 
Another word for ‘legs’ is ‘gam- 
bettes,’ which probably comes 
from the Italian border, but 
the phrase ‘tricoter les gam- 
bettes,’ to ‘knit one’s legs,’ is 
an original and picturesque 
way of saying that one runs. 
His hand is a ‘battoir,’ ap- 
parently from the expression 
‘battre les mains,’ to clap one’s 
hands, and calls up a vision of 
cold nights in the trenches. 
His stomach is a ‘bide,’ which 
possibly has reference to ‘bi- 
don,’ a spirit-flask. His hair 
is ‘les tifs.’ His feet, ‘les 
tartines.’ 

“The British Tommy's 
‘bully’ is ‘singe’ (monkey) 
to his French comrade. The 
coffee, which is such an im- 
portant part of his diet, is ‘jus,’ 
or juice. A bad soup he calls, 
much in the British way, 
‘dishwater’ (‘lavasse’). A really 
good meal is a ‘frichti.’ The 
cigaret he smokes after it is 
a ‘chibiche. The cook who 
prepares it is a ‘cuistot.’ 

“The infantryman is termed 
a ‘fantaboche, or a ‘biffin.’ 
The gunner rejoices under the 
name of ‘artiflot,’ for with his 








have gravely decided, after a 
trial by court martial, to be 
expressive of derision and con- 





John T. Raymond mimicking in Colonel Sellers a recognizable 
American type. It was the great success of his career. 


which the Germans themselves “THERE'S MILLIONS IN IT.” ‘soizante-quinzes’ (they are 


never called by any other 
name) he is the most popular 
maninthe Army. The French 








tempt. This wasa ‘low’ name 
for the Hun among the Pari- 
sians before the war, and was considered unfit for polite ears. 
From the very beginning it was unanimously used in all 
classes. Apparently it is a ‘back-slang’ corruption of ‘Schwob,’ 
the Alsatian slang-term for his German master. There was 
an old variation, ‘ Alboche’— which may be ‘back-slang’ for 
‘Schwalbe.’ 

“Tn contrast to this is the ever-glorious ‘ poilu,’ the affection- 
ate name given to the hard-prest ‘hairy’ warriors of the early 
days, who had no leisure for visits to the barber. 

“Equally well-known is the contemptuous ‘embusqué,’ ‘the 
ambushed one,’ he who lurks in some safe job behind the firing- 
line or manages by influence to be retained at the regimental 
depot. In the mouth of a Frenchwoman whose loved ones make 
a barrier of their bodies between her and the barbarians it has 
an especially bitter utterance.” 

















equivalent to our A. 8. C. man 
is called a ‘tringlot.’ 

“The colonel is a ‘colon’ or ‘colo.’ The captain a ‘capiston.’ 
The French quartermaster-sergeant in charge of a store of cloth- 
ing is unkindly termed a ‘garde-punaises.’ 

“To be wounded is to be ‘amoché,’ to die is ‘clamser’ or 
‘claquer,’ the hospital to which he is carried is the ‘hosteau,’ 
and the eventual convalescence is his ‘convalo.’ 

“The woman he loves is his ‘poule,’ and the great event 
which allows him to return to her is the ‘ perme,’ the ‘ permission 
de huit jours,’ a wise measure which has given to many thousands 
of tortured, weary human hearts a brief space of intense happi- 
ness. Of all the words and phrases coined in the fire of this 
year of torment none will be more affectionately remembered 
than ‘la perme,’ unless it be ‘Grand-pére,’ the beloved General 
Joffre, ever solicitous for the welfare of his soldier lads, who 
granted it.” 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN FOR FRANCE 


the war will leave at least 300,000 orphaned children 
for whom the State must make provision in order that 
the nation itself may survive. For the future of France is in 
its children, most of the young manhood having been sacrificed 
on the battle-field of the early days of fighting. The society of 
rescue is called the Orphelinat des Armées—known here as the 


F tte we FORESIGHT does not blink the fact that 
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FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE. 
The poster declares that the object of the society is ‘‘ to secure for 
the orphan a home and education under its mother’s care, a career 
suitable to its nature, and training in the religion of its father.” 











Fatherless Children of France—and has as its sponsors some 
of the most responsible men of the French Republic. The 
claims of this society are being presented in this country by 
two British women, Miss Schofield and Miss Fells, who in their 
efforts for a sister nation represent the new entente that exists 
between Britain and France. The plan of this organization, as 
outlined in the New York Tribune, is that the children shall 
remain with their mothers, and, as far as possible, in the same 
homes they have heretofore occupied. We read: 

“The frugality of French wives, it is argued, will make it pos- 
sible for them to rear their children more cheaply than could be 
done even in big orphan institutions. Moreover, they will have 
the advantage of the care of their own mothers and the tradi- 
tions that cluster about their own homes. 

“‘Altho the French Government is planning to make an 


appropriation to aid in the support of these half-orphans, it, is 
estimated that ten cents a day in addition to this sum will enable 
the organization to educate the children and fit them for any 
profession or trade they may wish to take up. A guaranty of 
this sum for two years—or $73—is said to be all that is neces- 
sary to insure such an education and proper rearing to one of 
the orphans.” 

An American committee having such names as Joseph H. 
Choate, Myron T. Herrick, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, and Bishop Rhinelander, has 
been formed, and New York is in the process of organizing at 
least three large entertainments in aid of this charity. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. are the custodians of the funds, to which any 
contributions may be sent. 

One novel feature of this charity is the system of personal 
relations that has been worked out to give contributors to the 
fund a closer interest in objects of their charity. For those who 
wish it, the name and address of an orphaned child will be 
given and communications can be opened direct between them, 
thus insuring the continuance of ‘the donor’s interest. The 
New York World gives an account of a group of New York 
artists who have undertaken for one orphaned French boy, 
and how the idea has been taken up by others: 


*‘Just as soon as we planned our group and people heard of it 
they wrote asking how they could get a war-baby to care for, 
too. One woman in Pittsburg said she didn’t ask for a pretty 
child, but some little unwanted one. 

“You see, so many want to help and don’t know how, and 
here is something so personal and tangible and appealing, and 
yet it costs so little that a group can be started anywhere. Some 
girls in one of the big department stores are forming one. They 
say they would like the child of some worker in the big Parisian 
stores. Even little school-children want to form, each giving 
ten cents a month. The beauty of it all to me is that every one 
can help. 

“It isn’t for those who are able to volunteer their services 
in the actual work over there, or those who ean sign an ample 
eheck. Just a check won’t make a godmother. You must 
give love and sympathy and deep personal interest. The 
child must feel that—that big, strong bond of love. He or she 
must feel that even while the ocean lies between, they are con- 
stantly interested in whatever befalls their little charge. ‘God- 
mother will be so pleased,’ it must think.” 


The idea is new in this country; but in Paris, we are told, 
every woman, almost, considers it her duty to be godmother to 
either a war-orphan or a wounded soldier. The New York 
Evening Sun repeats the story, giving the name of another 


agency through which relief will reach the same objects of need: 


‘Being a godmother means merely providing for the material 
welfare of a child, and it takes a smaller sum than one would 
suppose because of the careful planning of the French National 
Association for the Protection of the Families of Soldiers Who 
Died for Their Country. That child is made known to his 
godmothers through a photograph and the sending of his full 
story through letters from the child himself, or his guardians 
if he is too young to write. He becomes a definite, real little 
boy and girl, even tho he is away off in France, a link cementing 
the bond of good feeling between the two countries. 

“The machinery of operating is simple. The association 
for the families of soldiers is represented in this country just 
now by Mrs. Otis A. Mygatt, who with Mme. Waddington, 
wife of the distinguished French statesman, has operated the 
Holophane Ouvroir in Paris, one of the most efficient and far- 
reaching of the works of war established in Paris, the only 
strictly American owvroir. Mrs. Mygatt is the official repre- 
sentative of the association, which has been organized by some 
of the leading men and women of France. 

“The chairman of the godmothers sends the money for the 
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care of a little ‘frére’ or ‘ seur de guerre’ to the Holophane Personal 
Relief Fund, 156 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, which is a sort 
of clearing-house between America and France for any kind of 
war-relief. The money can be sent directly through J. P. 
Morgan & Co. once or twice a year as the group chooses, and 
it is turned over through the association to the mother or the 
family that takes care of the child. And to the godmothers 
comes back the direct word of the child of their adoption.” 





FIFTY YEARS OF “SERVICE AND 
SISTERHOOD ” 


ERVICE AND SISTERHOOD, says a writer in The 
Standard (Baptist, Chicago), are the key-words by which 
the fifty-year history of the Young Women’s Christian 

Association may be unlocked ‘‘and by which all the com- 
plicated machinery and equipment of to-day can be explained.” 
The Association’s success in living up to these twin basic ideals 
is freely acknowledged in the congratulatory editorials of the 
secular and religious press during the weeks of its golden jubilee. 
The Y. W. C. A. stands to-day, affirms the Atlanta Constitution, 
“one of the important institutions which the country could least 
afford to lose.’’ The fifty years between March 3, 1866, and 
March 3, 1916, declares the enthusiastic editor of The Continent 
(Presbyterian, Chicago), “‘have spanned an almost immeasur- 
able philanthropy of Christian helpfulness, singularly gracious 
and admirable in representing the sister-feeling of Christian 
women for the youth of their sex.”’ 

The foundation of the Y. W. C. A. came as one of the results 
of the great religious revival of 1857-1858, writes Edith Terry 
Bremer, in The Standard, and of the prominent part played 
therein by women. The editor of the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
sees a natural origin of the Y. W. C. A. and kindred organiza- 
tions in the pressing demand for them, since “half a century 
ago the Civil War had left countless thousands of women— 
young, old, and in childhood—without the natural protectors 
who had hitherto shielded them.” Religious and economic 
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home of the Y. W, C. A., as a writer in Zion’s Herald notes, was 
in two rooms in the Boston building, pictured herewith: ‘Here 
the girls came for sympathy and counsel concerning positions 
and homes, which were freely given. Light drinks and luncheons 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


In this new New York building—fifty years’ advance from humble 
beginnings—administrative labor is carried on “‘ with a thoroughness 
that the greatest commercial organizations do no more than rival.” 

















THE CRADLE OF THE Y. W.C. A. 


In rooms in this Boston house the first Y. W. C. A. center was 
organized in 1866. 











motives have both played their part in the development of the 
association since the thirty women met in the home of Mrs. 
Henry F. Durant, in Boston, and organized a society for ‘‘the 
temporal, moral, and religious welfare of young women who are 
dependent on their own exertions for support.’”’ Mrs. Durant, 
also cofounder of Wellesley College, was the first President. The 





were served in the rooms, which were open day and evening, 
except Sunday.”’ 

For the first decade, writes Elizabeth Wilson, author of 
‘Fifty Years of Association Work Among Young Women,” in 
The Christian Advocate, ‘‘it was women working for girls.” 


“Then it was young women in the colleges meeting for prayer 
and expression of growing Christian living, holding meetings 
in which an invitation was given to other young women to accept 
Christ as Savior and Master. Then these young women had 
gone home from college, forming associations which, as they said, 
‘will give us what the young men have in the Young Men's 
Christian Association.’ Now it is great organizations, number- 
ing as many as six thousand in Germantown, Pa., for example, 
where older and younger women, girls from homes and school, 
throng in and out for spiritual and secular purposes, and by their 
united efforts become a force in the individual lives and in the 
community. ...... 

“‘The interpretation of a young woman’s temporal, moral, 
and religious needs varies with each decade. In the °70's it 
was necessary for the associations to rent sewing-machines 
which members might use, or, to have free classes in operating 
sewing-machines, since machine-stitching had superseded the 
hand-sewing of the great army of seamstresses; telegraphy 
was introduced into the Philadelphia Association, when it was 
supposed that that would be the coming occupation for women; 
and New York City taught phonography and typewriting even 
when it had to be explained to the public that some preferred 
typewriting to handwriting. 

“The National Board has been reaching out into the small 
town and country sections and cooperating with the country 
church leaders, the experts from agricultural colleges, and the 
Federal and State governments. In the college field there is 
specialization also; for example, a graduate of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Miss Oolooah Burner, is distinctly concerned with the 
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development of the associations in church schools, and fre- 
quently takes part in the evangelical services conducted under 
the college boards. 

“The colored associations in various States have also a special 
_seeretary, who counts more than fifty student associations of 
negro young women in her parish.” 


Miss Wilson reminds us that more than a million and a half 
of people went in and out of the Y. W. C. A. headquarters on 
the San Franciseo Fair Grounds, or came “for some form of 
help or fellowship to the club-house on the zone, open only to 
Exposition employees, or even left their children in safe hands 
in the day nursery which the management insisted upon the 
association opening. The vesper service held on the associa- 
tion-building portico on Sunday afternoon was the only stated 


forth in the world have owed invaluable protection; the in- 
dustrial work, which makes manifest to thousands of young 
working -girls a common plane of Christian womanhood far 
superior to considerations of social position; and the work 
among immigrant girls, which is doubtless, on the whole, the 
most perfectly organized social service in the whole land.” 





QUAKERS AT RED-CROSS WORK 


HE QUAKER SOLDIERS of England are illustrating 
the reason Ruskin once gave why humanity loves to 


honor the man under arms: “‘Not because he goes. 


forth to slay, but to be slain.’’ Some, indeed, even of those 
whose faith contains a prohibition of 











QUAKERS READY TO RISK DEATH UNDER THE RED CROSS. 


This ambulance-train, just ready for France, is entirely composed of Quakers, whose religion is 
against killing in battle, but not opposed to succoring the wounded. 


killing are actually in the fighting 
ranks, but the majority are attached 
to the ambulance corps of the Red 
Cross. ‘Over against their conscien- 
tious objection to war,” says The 
Christian Work (New York), “arise 
instinets of patriotism, of defense; 
and their consciences are thus be- 
tween conflicting senses of duty. 


’ 


” 


organized by Philip J. Baker, son of 
J» Allen Baker, M.P., president of 
the World’s Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship Through 
the Churches. His chief helpers are 
his wife and three brothers, with 
George M. Trevelyan, the writer, 
who became commandant, with 
Philip Baker as adjutant, and Mrs, 
Baker as head matron of the hospital 
section. We read: 

“The work of the Friends’ Unit has 
become one of the institutions of the 


European War. It has secured the 
confidence and commendation of the 








religious service on the grounds, and bishops of our Church as 
well as leading clergymen of ether denominations took part in 
this sowing of the seed beside all waters.” And after calling 
attention to the series of rallies held in February and the great 
jubilee services on ‘the 3d of March, this writer concludes by 
setting down these striking contrasts for Christian Advocate 
readers: 


“1866: Thirty members formed the first Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

“©1916: There are 350,000 members in 245 city, 721 student, 
and 15 county associations. 

“1866: In the first rooms the religious meetings, educational 
classes, and employment bureaus were started. 

“At the present time 48,000 in Bible study, 23,000 in mission 
study, 45,000 in educational classes, and 50,000 placements in 
employment-bureaus. 

“In 1872 Hartford dedicated the first building erected dis- 
tinetly for a Young Women’s Christian Association. There are 
now 189 buildings owned by associations in the national move- 
ment, valued at nine million dollars. 

“In 1877 a boarder in the Boston home taught calisthenics. 
To-day there are 58,000 in classes in the department of physical 
education and hygiene, with 197 gymnasiums. 

“In 1866 Poughkeepsie started a girls’ branch. Now 138 
associations have a membership of 18,000 girls. 

“Tn 1894 Agnes Gale Hill was sent as a first foreign secretary 
to India. The National Board has now thirty-eight secretaries 
in India, China, Japan, South America, and Turkey.” 


The most: notable outgrowths of the association’s more 
“practical” work, in the opinion of The Continent, ‘“‘are the 
‘travelers’ aid,’ to which many lonely young women venturing 


military authorities of three countries, 
both in the field and at home. And it has gained its unique 
position among voluntary units by none of the usual social or 
influential channels. It has been assisted by no decorative 
or sensational personalities. It has hardly been mentioned in 
the press. On the contrary, it has had to make its way against 
the inevitable military understanding of principles such as 
prevent a large and conspicuous collection of strong young 
men from enlisting; against the jealousies of more socially 
prominent, but less well-organized units; against the cold- 
shouldering and suspicion which must always surround the 
efforts of any non-military and philanthropic undertaking, 
strong enough to force its way into the atmosphere of fear, 
death, and necessary disregard of individual suffering such as 
characterize a war-zone, where civilization is dead, every motive 
is suspect, ahd men are but cunning to kill.”’ 


The work done by the Quakers in the Red Cross is one of 
constant danger, involving the driving of cars over precipitous 
mountain roads by night, without light, running the gantlet 
of shell-fire, sometimes with disaster, altho thus far they have 
wonderfully escaped any serious loss. Also— 


“In addition to the work of gathering up the wounded from 
the field, their care in the hospitals, and the clothing and housing 
of refugees, provision is also made for religious service and 
spiritual ministration. The staff at Dunkirk now consists of 
about 500 trained men and forty women. There is a large fleet 
of motor-ambulances and two ambulance-trains. There are 
seven hospitals. The newer Italian Unit is also assuming large 
proportions. Thus have our brethren, the Quakers of England, 
entered the war, not to take a single human life, but to save, 
and have vindicated their self-sacrificing sense of patriotic 
duty without violating their consciences or their religious 
faith.” 


The Friends’ Ambulance Unit was ° 
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NATION-WIDE PRESS-POLL ON THE SIZE OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


thought of the nation can provide. And 
tho it indorses the Administration’s pro- 
gram for the Army and Navy, the Mid- 
dletown New Era has some qualms about 
militarism if they should become too large. 


Maryland 


The Annapolis Capital speaks for a navy 
personnel of about 80,000 men and officers 
and an army of not less than 120,000 men 
as ‘‘absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the country.”’ This journal has no fear 
of militarism, nor has the Baltimore News, 
which sizes up the whole problem as 
follows: 

‘*We are not prepared to say how large 
an army or navy the country needs. We 
believe the country is in favor of what is 
termed ‘reasonable preparedness,’ but it is 
waiting for experts to tell it what that is. 
The danger now is that, in the confusion 
of counsel between those demanding a navy 
large enough to lick all creation, shore-de- 
fenses capable of standing off anybody, and 
an army on top of this big enough to throw 
any Continental Power into the sea, the 
whole question will be postponed. Our 
hope and plea are, however, that as the mat- 
ter is thrashed out in Congress, some com- 
mon ground will be reached by those to 
whom the people have the right to look for 
guidance. In this event, we feel quite 
certain popular support, sufficient to put 
the program through, will be forthcoming.” 


Virginia 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot advocates “‘a 
regular army of not less than 180,000 men 
of all arms, exclusive of the State forces of 
volunteer militia,’’ and believes in the grad- 
ual organization of a reserve of not less than 
a million. It would have our Navy rank 
second in the world, because ‘‘the building 
of the Panama Canal and flinging our flag 
over outposts in the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean would necessitate in case of 
war with any maritime Power a distribu- 
tion of our fleet not previously contem- 
plated. Our program of construction 
should keep abreast of that of Germany 
and keep well ahead of that of Japan.” 
On the subject of militarism we read that 
the danger is that between ‘the sickly sen- 
timentalism of the Millennialists and the 
efforts of political demagogs to make a 
football of this vital issue, preparedness 
will be robbed of the fair proportions which 
the trained intelligence and robust patriot- 
ism of the country demand.”’ In this con- 
nectidn the Lynehburg which 
thinks that the peril of pacifism is a greater 
one than that of militarism, remarks that 
“the million men Mr. Bryan tells us would 
spring to arms in a night, were the nation 
threatened, should have some arms to 
spring to and some idea of what to do 
with them after they had sprung.’ Yet 
ii would not have a paid standing army 
much larger than what we have at present, 
but a navy as large as we can afford, unless 
we can afford one larger than Britain’s, 
which seems possible “if the ‘pork-barrel’ 
and pension grafts were eliminated.” 

The Roanoke Times observes that ‘‘it is 
high time the United States was abandon- 
ing a military policy that can be likened 
only to that of China.’’ And as we are 
the richest nation in the world, ‘“‘we owe 
it to ourselves to see that our possesstons 
are adequately guarded.’’ The present 
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regular Army and a million reserves capable 
of being mobilized in thirty days are what 
we need as a land-foree, according to the 
Richmond Journal, which adds that our 
Navy should be increased one-third and 
we should have a full complement of sub- 
marines and air-craft, while the coast-forti- 
fications and artillery at vital points should 
be made irresistible against sea-attack. 
Among other journals which agree there is 
no peril of militarism in adequate defense 
are the Newport News Press, which says 
there is ‘‘as much danger of militarism in 
the United States as there is of feudalism, 
and no more,” and the Fredericksburg 
Journal, Pulaski Southwest Times, Ports- 
mouth Star, and Petersburg Index-A ppeal. 
The Danville Register thinks there would 
be danger of militarism in ‘‘unlimited”’ 
increase of the army through a compul- 
sory system, which should be regarded 
‘*en dernier ressort,”’ and the Charlottesville 
Progress fears it because “psychology 
shows that frequent presentation of an 
idea tends to produce action. It has 
abroad. Why not here?” This journal 
would have a standing army of 140,000, 
and such an efficient militia as may make a 
nucleus for a total force of 500,000. Also 
it favors a navy large enough to defend 
the coast, but not equal to Great Britain’s. 


West Virginia 

The Wheeling News speaks for a regular 
army of 200,000, besides adequate insular 
garrisons and an easily available reserve 
of not less than 500,000, and it would have 
a navy large enough to equal the most 
powerful fleet any European Power could 
send against us. In such preparation it 
seems no menace of militarism, and remarks 
that England, with the largest navy in the 
world, is a case in point. In this connec- 
tion the Clarksburg Exponent-American, 
believing we should have a regular army 
of 250,000 to 400,000 and a trained reserve 
to be formed by a modified system of com- 
pulsory military service beginning in the 
schools, observes that ‘‘it is far better to 
be overprepared than insufficiently so. 
Germany and France both practised pre- 
paredness for forty-three years without a 
war, and if the extent of the preparedness 
of either had been foreseen, it is doubtful 
if either would be at war to-day.” And 
the Grafton Sentinel asks whether the 
liberties of the French people have been 
menaced by militarism in the last two 
decades. 

‘‘Military power in the hands of the 
people could hardly be called militarism,” 
remarks the Morgantown New Dominion, 
which adds that militarism, as the term is 
now used, means ‘“‘military power in the 
hands of the few.’’ On the other hand, the 
Wellsburg Herald avows belief in militarism 
with an increase of our Army and Navy, 
but says that ‘‘we are in favor of milita- 
rism only because it, seems to have the as- 
cendency in the world at the present time.” 
It believes this nation should take the lead 
in arbitration as a means of settling dis- 
putes, but should have some strength in 
peaceful measures; so our standing army, 
we are told, need not be very large, but we 
should have an organized reserve army so 
that we could call out a million men im- 
mediately, a million more in a month or 
six weeks, and another million if we should 
need them. 








At the same time we should | 


keep pace with the naval growth of other 
nations. 

The Bluefield 7'elegraph would have our 
Navy the strongest in the world and our 
Army to consist of 1,000,000 men. It fears 
no militarism, nor does the Moundsville 
Echo, whieh indorses the Administration's 
army- and navy-program, and remarks that 
it does not think we will ever need the 
greatest navy in the world. The Keyser 
Mineral News thinks we need a navy only 
large enough to protect our commerce, and 


|, our cities along the shores, and an army just 


large enough to protect our people, because 
“the country that is prepared for war is 
the country that goes into the fight first. 
We believe in protecting humankind.” . Of 
similar mind is the Elkins Randolph Enter- 
prise, which thinks that we should have 
only 100,000 of the regular army and about 
1,000,000 of the National Guard, and 
little more navy than we have now, because 
“‘since the Great European War has de- 
stroyed so many of the war-ships of the 
other great Powers, we now have the best 
navy in the world.” Money devoted to an 
increase in the size of our Army and Navy, 
according to this journal, ‘‘is a useless and 
criminal waste,” and it ‘‘had much better 
be spent on roads, sanitation, conservation 
of the forest, reclamation of waste lands, 
health bureaus, and agricultural colleges.” 

The Martinsburg Journal sums up the 
situation with the statement that the pa- 
triotism of any one opposing extraordinary 
increases in the Army and Navy should not 
be questioned any more than that of those 
who most strongly advocate such increases 
should necessarily be hailed as patriots. 
It avows opposition to a change in the es- 
tablished peaceful policy of this country, 
especially ‘‘ when nearly all the principal 
countries of the world have completely ex- 
hausted themselves,” and adds that ‘‘a 
large army and navy would make this 
country more dependent upon the mili- 
tary and less on the diplomatic arm of the 
Government. War, even with victory, is a 
very primitive and unsatisfactory way to 
settle differences.” 


North Carolina 


The Winston-Salem Journal, which is 
willing to leave the size of the Army and 
Navy to the judgment of the President and 
his advisers and Congress, does not believe 
that the European War should influence this 
nation’sactionin the matter of preparedness. 
If there is a reasonable increase in the num- 
ber of enlisted men, the country will have an 
adequate army, for there is not as much 
danger of this country being attacked or 
forced to attack a foreign country at pres- 
ent as there has been at any other time 
during the last century. Europe is soon 
going to be sick of war, and America need 
have no fear. The editor of this Demo- 
cratic journal fears the peril of militarism 
unless our defense-increase is kept down 
to a reasonable point, and adds that *‘so 
long as we can keep Wilson or a man of his 
type in the White House, there is littk 
danger of this country’s being put in a 
position where it will be forced to fight. 
Of course, if I believed that a man of the 
Roosevelt type were to be elected next fall 
I would be for the biggest army and navy 
possible, for, if we must fight, 1 want us to 
win.”’ While the Durham Sun (Ind.) sees 
a menace of militarism, it is not in the size 
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of any army the American people will stand 
for; and this journal, which in general 
supports the Administration’s defense-pro- 
gram, favors immediate and hurried pre- 
paredness, because ‘‘ what money we spend 
now will be well spent, even if international 
disarmament should follow the war.” 
Also we should have a navy equal to Ger- 
many’s, unless we enter into a definite alli- 
ance with Great Britain. Since this last, 
however, would be ‘‘a radical departure in 
American diplomacy for the time being,” 
the editor of The Sun indorses the Presi- 
dent’s program and avows himself ‘‘a 


stanch supporter of Secretary Daniels, es- | 


pecially in his demands for Government 
munitions- and armor-factories.”” The 
Asheville Citizen and the Oxford Public 
Ledger see no danger of militarism, but the 
New Bern Journal, which favors an army 
and navy large enough for our protection, 
says that the peril of militarism depends 
upon the plan adopted. And the Lex- 
ington Dispatch claims we need prepared- 
ness more than anything else, “‘with the 
exception of the Christian religion,’ and 
adds that it is “the most important 
question that has been brought before this 
country since the Civil War.” 


South Carolina 


The Columbia State ‘“‘advocates at pres- 
ent the Wilson plan of preparedness and 
will be content with it,’’ and the Charleston 
News and Courier considers the Adminis- 
tration’s plan ‘‘the best possible compro- 
mise,’’ because ‘‘the country is not willing 
to go to the cost and trouble necessary to 
create and maintain a military establish- 
ment capable of dealing with any emer- 
gency likely to arise.” This journal adds 
that we need imperatively a navy stronger 
than that of any other country except that 
of Great Britain, and sees no menace of 
militarism, yet believes that ‘‘even if there 
were, it would be better to be militaristic 
than to be impotent.’”’” We are further 
informed that ‘‘to enter into naval compe- 
tition with Great Britain would be criminal 
folly, and the result would certainly be 
war.”” The Charleston Post wants ‘‘the 
Navy the first in strength,’ and a regular 
army of 300,000 to 500,000. This journal 
and the Orangeburg Sun have no fear of 
militarism, because, as the latter says, ‘‘ the 
atmosphere of freedom absorbed by our 
people would not tolerate it.’’ 

The Sumter Item speaks for an army 
sufficiently large and mobile to guard our 
coasts, the Panama Canal, and our outly- 
ing possessions, and believes the privilege 
of the ballot should carry with it the obli- 
gation to bear arms in case of need, and 
that ‘‘every citizen should receive’ the 
training necessary to fit him to discharge 
this obligation efficiently.” Our Navy 
should be strong enough to overmatch any 
hostile naval force that could be reasonably 
expected to operate in American waters, 
nor will there be any danger of militarism 
“if the regular Army is kept within reason- 
able limits.” Similarly thinks the Rock 
Hill Herald, which believes our Navy should 
be as large as the largest, and among other 
journals that favor adequate defense and 
do not fear militarism are the Greenville 
News, the Florence Times, and the Union 
Progress, which qualifies its view by say- 
ing that if we had an ‘‘impulsive” man as 
President the spirit of militarism might be- 
come too strong, but with Mr. Wilson as 
uur leader in such a movement the danger 
1 reduced to a minimum. 














Georgia 


Mr. Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, says that his journal favors 
action along the line of President Wilson’s 
recommendations, while the Atlanta Jour- 
nal indorses ex-Secretary Garrison’s army- 
program, and advocates a navy ‘‘second 
to none in the world.’’ Our Navy should 
be second only to that of England’s, 
is the opinion of the Macon Telegraph, 
which speaks for a standing army of 250.- 
000, with a National Guard or other organ- 
izations capable of supplying, in case of 
need, about 500,000 more. In addition, 
this journal recommends a measure of 
eadet-training for high-school boys, and, 
as for militarism, says that ‘‘ Americans 
have too much horse-sense to go crazy 
about what H. G. Wells calls ‘tramping, 
drilling foolery,’ simply because they may 
be brought to realize they must be pre- 


pared to do a certain amount of it for | 


safety’s sake.’’ We would have much more 
confidence in demanding our rights from 
all nations, says the Macon News, if we 
had a large enough navy to command the 
respect of the strongest afloat and an 
army of between 300,000 and 500,000 men. 
The Augusta Chronicle does not think any 
layman knows how large our Army should 
be, but would leave the matter to experts, 
and mentions incidentally that military 
schools should be encouraged to give us in 
time an adequate army quite in line with 
American ideas. A like view is exprest 
about the Navy, except that ‘‘for reasons 


| other than ‘war’ we should be content with 


nothing less than a second largest navy in 
the world and the first best.’”’ This journal 
is willing to admit there is a possible danger 
of militarism, but claims ‘‘ there is a-greater 
peril in depending only on the ‘dove’ for a 
navy and ‘the olive-branch’ for armies.” 
The Rome Tribune-Herald thinks that we 
should have an army and navy as large as 
we can maintain ‘‘ without undue increase 
in taxation,” while the Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun speaks for a standing army of about 
200,000 men and a total reserve equivalent 
to a normal National Guard as it would 
naturally become when encouraged by 
national appropriations. This journal 
sees no peril of militarism, nor do the 
La Grange Reporler, the Brunswick News, 
the Elberton Star, or the Athens Banner, 
which remarks, however, that there will be 
no such menace ‘‘if the proper precautions 
are taken by the Government,’’ while the 
Americus Times-Recorder maintains that 
our republican form of government will 
prevent militarism. = 


THE GULF REGION 
Florida 


The St. Augustine Record advocates a 
navy to insure our country against any 
foreign invader, and an army “‘sufficient 
for absolute defense.’’ It believes there is 
danger of militarism unless the National 
Guard is taken into consideration in gen- 
eral plans for preparedness; but the Pen- 
sacola Journal says there is absolutely 
no peril of militarism in having an adequate 
army and navy. They will ‘‘vring peace 
to America, for they will be a guaranty 
that the warring European nations, now 
longing for the riches of this country, 
will respect us,” and the United States 
will never use its power ‘excepting to 
repel an invader.”” Nor does the Gaines- 


ville Sun dread militarism when it asks for 
an army and navy as large as those in a 
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Since Eve ate apples, 
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Much! Especially to those 
born with the gold spoon in their 
mouths, for to their tastes can 
only a Super-Chef minister! 

It is at such high feasts that 
Franco-American Soups are most 
| acceptable. Their purity, their 
delicacy, their quality of infinite 
satisfaction appeal most where 
most is expected. The best of 
earth and sea are the ingredients, 
transformed by the skill of the 
French  culina expert into 
“more than food and more than 
spice, but both of these together.” 

The popularity of these soups 
indicates that those who value 
quality are perfectly willing to 
pay for it. 
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Merely heat before serving 
Thirty-five cents the quart 
Twenty selections 
At the better stores 
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position to know believe necessary to pro- 
tect us against invasion. It is not a ques- 
tion of numbers, ‘‘so many hundred thou- 
sand or how many million,” observes the 
Orlando Sentinel, which adds that “every 
boy and man in the United States- should 
know enough about military affairs that 
he could jump into a real recruiting-camp 
and be ready for a battle-field within sev- 
eral weeks.’’ We need a navy, this journal 
goes on to say, which, ‘‘when combined 
with Great Britain’s, will be three times 
greater than any ten European or Asiatic 
fleets combined,” and ‘‘South-American 
countries should fit their naval-construc- 
tion program to fill any deficiencies in the 
combined British-American fleets.” But 
the Jacksonville Florida |Times-Union ob- 
serves that ‘‘undoubtedly militarism made 
war inevitable,” and that ‘‘between the 
militarism of Germany and the prepared- 
ness of France or England or Russia there 
is only the difference of degree.” When 
any nation finds it is better prepared than 
others, this journal asks, ‘‘is there no 
iemptation to make use of a condition 
that has cost so much?” 


Alabama 


The Montgomery Times (Dem.) states 
sucecinetly that it is ‘“‘opposed to milita- 
rism, increase of the Navy, and the raising 
of h— generally,” and it adds that ‘‘time 
will show that William H. Taft was a great 
President and the real friend of the South.” 
But The Advertiser, in the same city, calls 
“militarism” “the old scarecrow set up to 
frighten a real and efficient democracy,” 
and urges that ultimately we should have 
the most powerful navy in the world. 
Because it believes that our army officers 
are as patriotic as any other class of citi- 
zens, it is willing that the War College and 
the General Staff have a heavy hand in the 
formation of the new Army. The Mobile 
Register proposes that the Army consist of 
150,000 regulars and 300,000 reserves or 
trained civilians, while the Navy should be 
based on 30 to 35 battle-ships and other 
vessels in proportion. We are told further 
that there is no possibility of militarism in 
our form of democracy, because ‘‘ where the 
people have the final decision they are not 
going to create a mastering force or deify 
the idea of national conquest.” 

There is no danger of militarism, accord- 
ing to the Birmingham Age Herald, and 
the people want a thoroughly equipped 
and well - trained army and navy. To 
form the Navy, it indorses the reeommen- 
dations of the Naval Board, and claims 
that we do not so much require size in a 
standing army as a well-trained National 
Guard or organized militia trained by regu- 
lar-army officers and paid by the Govern- 
ment during periods of training. In the 
opinion of the Birmingham News the Presi- 
dent's plans form the best available solu- 
tion of our defense-problem, and it can 
foresee no militarism ‘‘if the increase is no 
more than outlined by the President.” So 
long as a civilian, the President of the 
United States, holds the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of both Army and Navy, 
the Huntsville Mercury thinks there is no 
danger of militarism. While proposing an 
army of 500,000, this journal adds that as 
our first arm of defense the Navy should 
be ‘‘as powerful as England’s, or a fraction 
more powerful.”’ A similar opinion is 
voiced by the Gadsden Journal, which 
favors the Army in peace at 250,000. .. This 
journal also recommends military training 
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Snow White Opal Glass 


If you are even thinking of buying a refrigerator for the 
old or new home, you will want to know about McCray 
Sanitary Refrigerators. The food compartments are lined 
with white opal glass—nearly one-half inch thick—practically 
unbreakable—the cleanest and most sanitary lining known. 
McCray Refrigerators are scientifically insulated and have a 


4— continuous circulation of cold dry air that keeps food fresh 
and healthful. They may be arranged with outside icing 


i 

4 7 “ ‘ 

, door—a great convenience. Every McCray is guaranteed. 
f The McCray No. 8421 (with Opal Glass Exterior and 
# Interior and nickel plated trimmings), illustrated, is a special 
* design built to order. 
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Refrigerators 


Are sold only at the McCray Agencies in the 
Principal Cities and Direct from the Factory 


Our very complete line of house plan and match the 
large and small sizes meets interior finish. 
almost every requirement, McCray Refrigerators are 
but for special needs McCray also built in all sizes for every 
Refrigeratorsare builttoorder requirement of hotels, clubs, 
in accordance with architects’ restaurants, florists, institu- 
specifications to conform to tions, grocers, markets, etc. 


Write for Catalog That Interests You 
No. 92—For Residences No. 72—For Florists No. 70—For Grocers 
No, 61—For Markets No, AH—Built to Order for Residences 
No. 50—For Hotels, Restaurants, Public Institutions, etc. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 624 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


Agencies In All Principal Cities 
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Over $100,000,000 
Cars in 1916 will have 
sees’ qigment 


Startin 
Lighting 


igliticar Lighting and 


Starting Motor 
















Battery fertical 
Charging Ignition 
Generator Unit 


manufacturers—known to every motorist in 

America as pceneng the cars of highest 

grade in material and workmanship at their 
respective price ranges— 


Trane Cars are the 1916 output of sixty-two 


*Allen tElIco *Lenox *Republic 
jAmerican La France jEnger tLexington tRichard 
Anderson *Federal tLocomobile *Riddle 
{Apperson tF. L A. T. *Marion *Russell 
Austin *Gerlinger *Martin *Seagrave 
Biddle *Glide *McFarlan tSinger 

*Case }Gramm-Bernstein *Michigan Hearse *Standard 
tChalmers *“Gramm Motor Truck {Mitchell tearns 
*Crawford *H. A. L. *Moreland tegeman 
*Cunningham *Halladay tNational *Sterling(MotorBoats) 
*Daniels a *Nelson-Le Moon Stewart 
*Dart *Imperia *Pathfinder tTouraine 
Davis tKelly Springfield *Pierce-Arrow *U. S. Carriage 
tDorris tKissel Car *Pilot *Wichita 
{Dort *Kline Kar tPullman 

‘Duplex Power tLauth-Juergens tRenault 


*Starting, Lighting and Ignition. Lighting and Ignition. _t Starting and Lighting 
If you are driving any of these cars you know how the 
performance of the Westinghouse Equipment confirms the 
judgement of the engineers who adopted it for your car—and 
if you do not, any owner of any of these cars will tell you. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Automobile Equipment Department Shadyside Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Westingh Cc , Ltd., Hamilt Ont. 























‘ 
Now ready for FORD Cars—the new Westinghouse Equipment (Starting-Lighting-Igni- 
tion) $75 up. Installations made complete at these Service Stations and Agencies: — 


lactenta, Ga., Ozburn Automobile Supply Co. Minneapolis, Minn., Reinhard Bros. Co. 
Baltimore, Md., The Richardson Garage. New Orleans, La., Shuler Rubber @ Supply Co 
Boston, Mass., Motor Parts Co. Oelwein, Ia., Chas. W. Bopp. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Motor Parts Co. Oklahoma City, Okla., Severin Tire & Supply Co. 
Charleston, S. C.,C. D. Franke @ Co. Omaha, Neb., Powell Supply Co. 


(Chicago, Ill., Motor Car Supply Co. Philadelphia, Pa., Motor Parts Co. 
Cleveland, é., The Auto Electric ’ Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Auto Equipment Co. 
Denver, Col., ‘Shaffer Auto Supply h Springfield, Mass., Motor Parts Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., The Equipment Co. St. Louis, Mo., Phoenix Automobile Supply Co. 
Houston, Texas, Tel- Electric Washington, D.C., Record Auto Supply & Service Co, 
Louisville, Ky., Louisville Auto @ Supply Co. Wichita Falls, Texas, Western — Supply Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, O17 Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., New York, N. Y., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ’— Westinghouse Sales-Service Stations. 


EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD WANTED AN IDEA! Lind of some 


Its Supervision and Hygiene, by J. W. oe a oe ‘ o 
F.R.C.P. Tells the expectant mother what she patent. Protect 
ought not to do and the reason why. 12mo, Cloth. “it $0; your ens, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
by mal $1.62. “Ne nventions” and “How to Get Your 
Funk 
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& Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | Patent.” ‘RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 











A Clear Voice—No Throat Strain 
You Use 


LUDEN’S ‘ovct is 
COUGH DROPS 
| Quick relief. from coughs and colds. 


narcotics; no coloring. 
LUDEN’S have many 


uses, in 
eiilians box” 5c 
WM. H. LUDEN 


Manufacturing Confectioner 
READING, PA. 
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in the publie schools, the establishment of 
citizens’ training-camps, and the develop- 
ment of the National Guard. There is such 
a peril as militarism, we are also informed, 
but it is “not so great that it can not be 
overeome.”” But the Dothan Eagle sees no 
militaristic peril, and advocates an army 
of 200,000 and a navy of 100,000 men. 
The Centre Coosa River News proposes a 
citizen-soldiery, similar ;to that of Switzer- 
land, and large enough to repel any foreign 
attack, and urges dreadnoughts and sub- 
marines sufficient to protect our coast, and 
aircraft capable of coping with any foreign 
belligerent. On the other hand, the Bul- 
lock County Breeze, of Union Springs, op- 
poses any increase in our Army, and would 
see only ‘‘possibly a little improvement,” 
in our Navy, but at no expensive outlay. 
There is peril in the preparedness-idea, for 
“militarism is undemocratic and dangerous 
to the Republic,” this journal goes on to 
say, and adds: ‘‘A large standing army is 
a menace to the liberty and rights of the 
common people and |eould] be used by the 
interests on every occasion where a conflict 
arose between capital and labor.” 





Mississippi 


The Jackson News believes we are not a 
nation of military instincts, and there is 
“no lust for conquest among our people,” 
so we ought to have within the next three 
years an army of not less than 400,000 well- 
trained men and a navy that will ‘‘ compare 
favorably with that of Great Britain.” 
The Biloxi Herald says the size of the Army 
should be left to experts to determine, and 
advocates at least a foree of 150,000, and 
would spend ‘‘a billion dollars for the in- 
crease of the Navy within the next few 
years if needs be.” Turning to militarism, 
it adds: 

‘*We fear an increase in the Army and 
Navy; but we fear oversea encroachments 
more. As the greatest nation the world 
has ever produced, we prefer going down 
as a Republic in the hands of American 
militarists than being wiped off the globe 
by oversea culture. 

‘“Understand, we would not spend mil- 
lions uselessly in the upbuilding of Army 
and Navy. Nor do we believe it_the part 
of wisdom to advocate jingoism. But we 
have lost so much prestige and have taken 
so many insults that nothing but full pre- 
paredness will put an end to our ignominy. 
We realize there is danger in such a step, 
but necessity calls to action.” 

A contrast appears in the opinion of the 
Meridian Star, which says that ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can idea is too well grounded in us to per- 
mit of such a fear,” and it favors an army 
“large enough to do business, and do it 
quickly and effectively when called upon.” 
This question it leaves to the General Staff, 
while it adds that both the Continental 
plan of ex-Secretary Garrison and the Swiss 
plan appeal to it. As to the Navy, that 
depends on the outcome of the war, for 
“if Germany should win, we'd probably 
need a larger one than should the Allies 
sueeeed in ‘crushing out militarism.’” 
Meanwhile there is no harm in providing 
for a navy equal to any in the world, the 
construction of which could be stopt if 
developments showed it was not to be 
needed. Undoubtedly our Army should 
be largely increased, remarks the Grenada 
Sentinel, and should consist of at least 250.- 
000 well-trained soldiers, while our Navy 
should be able to ‘‘protect our coast and 
see that our commerce has an untrammeled 











pathway across the waters.” As for the 
peril of militarism, the “sober, better 
thought of the American will know just 
where to stop about this matter as well as 
all other matters which have been handled 
in the past.”” The Oxford Eagle thinks it is 
absolutely necessary to increase the size of 
our Army and Navy. The latter should 
eventually outrank that of any other na- 
tion because ‘‘we are the richest nation, 
and we should have the very best protec- 
tion.” This journal advocates a much 
larger standing army than we have now, 
and thinks that ‘‘every State in the Union 
should be organized by having well-drilled 
companies in every town of 2,000 popula- 
tion or more.”’ In the judgment of the 
Vicksburg Herald, the army-increase pro- 
posal of the Administration is adequate 
and “fully so if we get away from the 
Philippines.’’ A navy equal to Germany’s 
should be provided, and there will be no 
peril of militarism ‘‘unless the increases 
should be needed for the defense of the 
Philippines.” 
; Louisiana 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune thinks 
we should have a regular army of 400,000 
men, a navy equal to that of any Power, 
and that there is no danger of militarism; 
and The Jiem, of the same city, says we need 
an army large enough “to repel any inva- 
sion that might threaten us simultaneously 
on the east and west coasts and on our 
northern border.” How large this is 
should be left to our constituted military 
advisers, but, ‘‘ whatever force be consid- 
ered sufficient; it should not be predicated 
on the utility of any large body of untrained 
citizens recruited in emergencies,” and this 
journal adds: . 

“‘In other words, we should provide the 
fabric of a sufficient body of troops to de- 
fend the United States proper against for- 
eign invasion, taking into account the dif- 
ficulties of foreign invasion, until the 
country has had ample time to develop 
other forces, if, by any chance, other forces 
might be needed. We feel the same way 
with reference to the Navy as to the Army. 
We say this, we think, in full understanding 
of the enormous addition such a policy 
would involve in the costs of government, 
which, of course, would react correspond- 
ingly on our existing scheme of taxation. 
We know very well that whatever we get 
we shall probably pay for above its value. 
It is our idea, however, that a great part 
of this value can be squeezed out of pen- 
sion grafts and similar abuses. We do not 
mean that we expect it will be so squeezed, 
but until the country reaches a state of 
mind to force such adjustment, we have 


little hope of an adequate military and 
naval establishment.” 
On the subject of militarism The Item 


adverts to Great Britain’s navalism and 
her ‘‘chief self-recommendation that she 
is suppressing militarism on the part of 
Germany.” Militarism will never come 
from our own Army and Navy, observes 
the Baton Rouge State-Times, but ‘‘it may 
come from the army and navy of a foreign 
foe,”’ and it proposes a navy surpassing any 
with the possible exception of England’s, a 
prompt enlargement of ou: A’ my accord- 
ing to the judgment of military experts, 
and ‘‘something approaching universal mil- 
itary training for the youth of the nation.” 

That our regular army to-day is negli- 
gible is the opinion of the Shreveport 
Times, which says that while we have 
ample men, “it takes six months to a year 


RDINARY oil breaks down 
| under the terrific heat of an 

automobile engine. Within a few 
hours black sediment is formed and 
part of the oil loses its lubricating 
value. This sediment is destroyed 
oil—all lubricating value in it has 
been killed by heat. 


Sediment means friction. The sediment, 
which has an inactive or negative effect, 
partially crowds out the remaining liquid oil. 
This under-supply of oil causes friction— 
heat—wear—loss of power and expensive 
repairs. 

Ordinary motor oils make trouble and 
increase maintenance cost in direct propor- 
tion to their rate of destruction when ex- 
posed to heat. 


Relative Oil Destruction 

The contents of the two bottles shown 
illustrate the relative durability of ordinary 
oil and of Veedol, the new lubricant that 
resists heat. Veedol deposits only a small 
fraction as much. sediment as ordinary oils. 

Ordinary oils are unstable and therefore 
unserviceable because of non-heat-resisting 
chemical structure. 

Special processes of manufacture devel- 
oped by this company and the use of Penn- 
sylvania paraffine-base crude oil give 
Veedol, the new lubricant, its excellent 
chemical structure and its remarkable heat- 
resisting ability. 


Make This Road Test 


-Clean out your crank case. Fill with 
kerosene. Run your motor about thirty 
seconds under its own power. Draw out 
all kerosene and refill with Veedol. 

Then make a test run over a familiar 
road, including steep hills and straight level 
stretches. 

You will find that your motor has ac- 
quired new pick-up and hill-climbing ability, 
due to the maximum mechanical efficiency 
made posdible through Veedol. 
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ORDINARY OIL AFTER USE VEEDOL AFTER USE 
Showing finely divided solid matter in suspension 


New Lubricant Resists Heat 


Intense heat in your automobile engine 
turns a large part of ordinary oil into 
black solid matter, a cause of rapid wear. 


This new lubricant prevents rapid form- 
ation of solid matter in your crank case. 


What It Means in Actual Saving 

The average mileage of all automobiles is 
conceded to be approximately 6000 miles per 
year and the annual expense of operating the 
typical or average car ($850 car), as figured 
by an expert statistician, is approximately 
$416 per year. Depreciation, repairs and 
gasoline come to about $268. 

Friction and wear vary directly as the amount 
of solid matter formed within the oil. Fully 50% 
to 75% of repairs and 50% of depreciation are due 
to improper lubrication. 

Veedol prevents rapid sedimentation and saves 
you money. The cost records of taxi-cab companies 
and bus lines show that Veedol should save you from 
$50 to $115 per year on gasoline, repairs and depre- 
ciation. Furthermore, since Veedol wears several 
times longer than ordinary oils, your lubrication bill 
itself will be smaller. 

If you are interested in saving money, get a 
five-gallon can]of Veedol and make the road test 
described above. 


Where You Can Buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere have secured 
Veedol and can supply you. Look for the orange 
and black Veedol sign. If, for any reason, you can- 
not get Veedol at once, write direct to us immedi- 
ately. By return mail you will receive a copy of the 
Veedol book, free, and name of dealer who can 
supply you. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING CO. 
1806 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 





NEW 92-PAGE BOOK FREE 


Write for the new Veedol book, ‘“‘The Lubrication of 
Internal Combustion Motors.”” 

This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining and 
finishing. It gives full information regarding the 
laboratory and practical service tests to which lubri- 
cants are subjected. 

It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating 
systems used by automobiles, motorcycles, motor- 
boats, tractors, etc. It contains a fund of useful in- 
formation and scientific facts discussing lubricants 
and lubrication from its many angles. 

92 pages, profusely illustrated in colors. 


WRITE TODAY. 











Veedol is sup- 
emp in 1 gal- 
on and 5 gallon 
sealed cans, 15 
gallon, 28 gallon 
and 58 gallon 
steel drums,and 
in28 and 50gal- 
lon white oak 
barrels. A spe- 
cial pouring de- 
vice is supplied 
with each metal 
container 
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Here is the value—now even Here is the car with a perform- Never before has the purchaser 
greater—which has dominated the ance record of unapproached magni- had so well founded, so emphatic, so 
automobile market for the last nine tude—more than60,000in every-day conclusive a popular value-verdict 


months—steadily, overwhelmingly. service in the hands of owners. 
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to tell him which car to buy. 


The Willys-Overland 
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Model 83-B 


69D 


Roadster $675 


fo. b. Toledo 


more than 100 


The $750 Overland was such over- 
whelming value that the public 
bought in six months what we had 
figured as a year’s output. 


So all the experimental and prep- 
aration expense, all the general or 
overhead expense which is usually 
spread over a year was absorbed in 
six months. 


Our material contracts for this 
model were made at before-the-war 
prices and we saved three and a half 
million dollars on aluminum alone 
and another million dollars on steel. 


It is this combination of very un- 
usual and exclusively Overland con- 
ditions which makes possible the 
$695 price. 


In size and comfort it is the same 
big beautiful Overland which even at 
$750 was the dominant value which 
outsold, virtually two for one, any 
other car of anywhere near its size. 


But we have improved the up- 
holstery. 


And the electrical control box on 
the steering column is operated by 
buttons instead of switches. 
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Here ws the car which is outselling— 
irtually two for one, any other car with 


anches. 


And it has the very latest en bloc 
type motor with a smooth flow of 
abundant power and an exceptionally 
fast “pick-up.” 


Invariably conditions even less 
favorable to the buyer have been ac- 
companied by a long period during 
which we have been thousands of 
cars short of satisfying the demand. 


These present conditions are un- 
usual and though we guarantee that 
the price for this model will never be 
lower, we must reserve the right to 
increase it at any time. 


Now is the time to order your car 
either for immediate or future de- 
livery. 


See the Overland dealer and make 
your arrangements now. 


For those who prefer a smaller car 
there is the Model 75 Overland at 
$615 for the touring car and $595 
for the roadster. 


And for those who need a seven- 
passenger car, there is the big, roomy, 
comfortable Model 86, six-cylinder 
Overland at $1145—all prices f. o. b. 
Toledo. 
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"No-Not This” 
“Go Get Your Own Puffed Wheat” 


Livery child has dainties she dislikes to share. 
You did and we did. Children always will. 
And in every home that serves Puffed Wheat, that dainty is 


among them. We have often watched it. With a great big dish, 
and a package-full in waiting, one hates to share a taste. 


Flaky, Flavory Bonbons 


These bubbles of wheat look and taste like confections. Children love to eat 
them like peanuts—carry them in bags when at play. 


Adding cream and sugar makes a breakfast dish with which nothing else compares. 
And they are about as delicious as a good-night dish, floated in bowls of milk. 


Another pleasant fact is that at any hour one may eat his fill. For these thin, 
crisp morsels are simply whole wheat puffed. Every food cell has been exploded. 
So, beyond all other grain foods, Puffed Wheat easily digests. 


It is quite a mistake to be sparing of a food so fascinating and so hygienic. 


Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice a 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














These are the foods in which Prof. A. P. 
Anderson solved the problem of perfect 
cooking. 

In other forms these grain foods are 
cooked or baked or toasted. Thus part of 
the food cells are broken, but rarely more 
than half. 

In Puffed Grains alone is every food cell 
exploded. Over 100 million steam explosions are caused in each Puffed Grain. 
Thus every atom of every element becomes available as food. 

Your doctor will tell you that wheat and rice, in every way, are best when 
served in puffed form. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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to make a modern soldier out of the average 
civilian, and it can be done then only under 
the direction of competent officers.” The 
most economical plan for the assurance of 
our defense, therefore, is to enlarge West 
Point, train officers, and send them back 
into civil life equipped to take their place 
as officers should their country ever demand 
them. Again, this journal believes that our 
Navy is not a well-balanced machine. The 
modern navy is effective only when it has 
at its command all the units which make a 
fleet homogeneous and ‘capable of sustain- 
ing itself. Germany has a fleet stronger 
than that of the United States, yet German 
commerce to-day has been swept from 
ocean trade-routes and the German fleet 
is bottled up because it can not keep to the 
sea in the face of the overmastering strength 
of its enemy. As for militarism, this jour- 
nal holds that ‘‘our national character 
would never permit military satraps to be- 
come a menace in this democracy.” But 
the Lafayette Advertiser does think there is 
danger of militarism, and remarks that our 
present Army is sufficiently large, as is our 
Navy, provided it is kept up to date in 
efficiency. The Ruston Leader also fears 
militarism, and while it would have a few 
more war-ships and quite a number of sub- 
marines, better than the ones we seem to 
have, it would increase the Army only by 
25,000 men on a peace-basis, and argues for 
a good militia under the present system of 
the National Guard. 


Texas 


The size and equipment of the Army 
should be evolved from the basic need of 
adequate coast-defense in the event of 
enemy-control of the sea, the Galveston 
News thinks, and the militia should be 
sufficient to check any nsval invader long 


-enough to permit the mobilization of the 


Army at the point of danger. Moreover, 
it does not believe we should ‘‘develop 
either arm as a sole or chief defense, but 
both as a coordinate means of protection.” 
The Houston Chronicle (Ind.) favors the 
army-plan outlined in President Wilson’s 
message and the navy-program of Secretary 
Daniels. There may be others as good as 
the latter, but why not concentrate on this 
one? The Dallas News argues for a regular 
army of 200,000 to 250,000, with a reserve 
that will grow up from short-term duty 
with the colors, and for the biggest navy 
in the world excepting Great Britain’s. <A 
poll of 9,498 votes from every section of 
Texas and a large part of Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico taken by this 
journal among its®readers shows that the 
President’s defense-program is proved by 
a majority of more than 16 to 1. 

The Dallas Times-Herald puts the regu- 
lar-army estimate at 400,000 men, and ad- 
vocates a well-proportioned navy, ‘“‘the 
units being composed of types which our 
fleet would have to meet and overcome 
in case of war.”’ But the Waco Times- 
Herald thinks we ‘should strengthen the 
militia and let the Army remain as it is, 
while the Navy should be large enough 
to insure our safety, ‘‘ with an emphasis on 
submarines and such like equipment rather 
than on dreadnoughts.” Then “if we 
ean follow the Jeffersonian rule of the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military 
authority, we need not dread militarism.” 
We need a standing army of at least 350,- 
000, and 500,000 would be better, accord- 
ing to the San Antonio Light, which de- 
sires also a trained reserve of all the able 
adult men of military age, and believes 
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that “compulsory training is the only 
thing that will effectually answer the pur- 
pose.”” It advocates, moreover, a navy 
second only to that of Great Britain, be- 
cause ‘‘we must be able at one and the 
same time to contend for the mastery of 
the Atlantic and the mastery of the Pacific.” 

That we need a regular army of 175,000 
to 200,000 is the idea of the El Paso Herald, 
because we should have at all times a mobile 
force of at least 100,000 men in continental 
United States, in addition to sufficient gar- 
risons for all our outlying posts. It argues 
also for universal training under some modi- 
fication of the Swiss system, with a reserve 
at all times adequately officered, equipped, 
and supplied, of 3,000,000 men available 
for field-service. Moreover, the industrial 
forces of the nation should be registered 
and mobilized, and the militia should be 
at least as strong as it is now, with better 
cooperation from the National Government. 
Coneerning the Navy, this journal would 
have an Atlantic fleet equal to the average 
Atlantic fleet available to any Power, and a 
Pacific fleet equal to the average Pacific 
fleet available to any Power, with addi- 
tional squadrons to protect outlying posts. 

Among other journals that favor an in- 
crease in the Army and Navy, and which 
agree with the foregoing in having no fear 
of militarism, are the Denison Herald, the 
Abilene Reporter, Goliad Guard, and the 
Marshall Messenger, which says that pre- 
paredness ‘‘should be the gun under the 
pillow of the householder, and the gun 
should be well oiled and loaded and ready 
for action in ease of intrusion, but the gun 
should never be ‘toted,’ which, when done, 
leads to aggression.”” This journal is fot a 
happy medium in preparedness, meaning 
anything but militarism as revealed by 
German conditions. The Corpus Christi 
Caller favors the strengthening of our 
Army and Navy, and admits that ‘“‘a great 
establishment dedicated to the thought of 
defense can be reconciled too readily to the 
thought of offense. Yet, aware of the 
sharp hazard which preparedness repre- 
sents, it isa necessity.’’ On the other hand, 
the Amarillo News, which does not believe 
in an enlargement of the Army or Navy, 
is of the opinion that preparedness has 
never prevented war nor terminated war 
once started, and it considers the title 
“Christian” nation ‘“‘a misnomer when ap- 
plied to countries trusting in the power of 
armies and navies of the earth rather than 
in the power of God.”’ The editor of the 
Lampasas Leader says that, ‘“‘being of 
Quaker stock, war or preparation for war 
is repulsive.” The San Marcos Times fa- 
vors the Administration’s ideas for Army 
and Navy, not so much because President 
Wilson is its Democratic choice, but be- 
cause it believes him the “‘safest and wis- 
est man for the place of shaping the 
destinies of the United States,’’ and con- 
siders that the peril of militarism is “ mostly 
in the minds of the alarmists on both sides.” 
Our Army should not number more than 
250,000, while our Navy should be equal to 
that of any country in the world, accord- 
ing to the Alpine Avalanche, which is op- 
posed to a larger army because ‘“‘there is 
now a tendency on the part of army officers 
to look down on private life.” 


EASTERN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Ohio 


The Cincinnati Times - Star, which ad- 
vocates a standing army of 250,000 men 
and a navy ranking second among the 
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Macbeth-Evans Alba Pendant Fixtures in Carnegie Library (North Side) Pittsburgh 


Good Light as an asset 


What would 1 to 5 per cent increase in your 
employees’ efficiency mean in profit in one year? 
Good Light may make even a greater difference. 

Why not consider your light as an asset? 

You replace poor typewriters with new ones — 
for efficiency. You adopt the newest filing 
systems—/or efficiency. Why not change poor 
light into good light?—to enable your employees 
to do more and better work with less eye-strain, 
less waste and less fatigue. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
is a business asset. Alba softens light—makes it kind to 
the eyes—and distributes the light to the desk, counter 
or bench where it is needed. It enables employees to do 
more work easily, quickly, and carefully —without eye- 
strain and with fewer mistakes and fewer “ days off.” 
Alba makes the best use of electric current —economy. 
It may even save you money in current. 


Further information for Business Men 
Would you like all of the facts about good light—what 
Send for these free Books. 


7—Hotels 10—Hospitals 
8—Banks 11—Churches 
9—Theatres 


4—Stores 
5—Offices 
6—Clubs 


1—Homes 
2—Department Stores 
3—Restaurants 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago. Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Ltd Toronto 


Send me 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 
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The $100,000 Man Who 
Went to School Again 


This is an inspiring story of a big- 
minded business man. Despite his 
wide experience, despite his huge in- 
come, he left his business for a year 
while he learned the fundamental 
principles behind the problems of his 
complicated business. 


Many Big Men Doing the Same 

The brainiest men in America today 
are doing what he did, for exactly the 
same reason he did it. The only dif- 
ference is that they do not now have 
to leave their business as this man 
did. Instead, the Alexander Hamilton 





Institute now brings this business | 


training right to their desks or to 
their home reading tables. 


The Advisory Council 

Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation; Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of the National 
City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 
the great engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce; and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist, compose the Advisory 
Council. 


How Men Make Good 


What our Modern Business Course and 
Service has done for its 35,000 subscribers will 
probably never be known in its entirety. But 
daily there filter into the headquarters in 
New York many intensely human stories, 
showing how men are helped. One day you 
hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, in a big 
New York bank, rising to a $9,500 job and 
giving credit to the Institute for his success. 
The next day a factory manager writes that 
the Course has just helped him save his firm 
$7,000 a year, and that “a fair slice”’ of this 
went to increase his salary. Or a man in a 
western concern tells how he saved the firm 
$37,000 a year by one suggestion, and what 
happened then to his salary. 

These are only typical cases. There are literally 
hundreds of them described in the 128-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” a copy of which will be 
sent you, free. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
160 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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nations, sees no danger of militarism, for 
the ‘‘very good reason that this people will 
always keep the size of the Army and Navy 
this side of militarism.”” The Cleveland 
Leader, and its evening associate, the 
Cleveland News, state that they have ad- 
vocated preparedness in any possible 
amount ever since the Lusitania was sub- 
marined, because since the United States 
is to be ‘‘hated and envied,”’ they believe it 
should make itself “‘feared and respected.” 
These journals, which do not fear milita- 
rism, favor a navy as large as that of any 
Power, a standing army “perhaps twice 
the present authorized strength,’’ and ‘‘a 
reserve army consisting of the present 
‘unorganized militia’—every able-bodied 
male of military age—organized, equipped, 
and trained.” 

The views of military experts should be 
consulted and followed about the Army, 
says the Toledo Blade, which adds that 
our Navy should be large enough to defend 
our shores and should consist not only of 
sufficient war-ships, but of a sufficient num- 
ber of colliers, repair-ships, tenders, mine- 
layers, ete., including a fleet of hydroaero- 
planes with highly trained aeronauts to 
operate them. This journal says further: 
“So long as this country can do what it likes 
with its own institutions, the ery of ‘mili- 
tarism’ will be the cheapest kind of tommy- 
rot.””. The Columbus Citizen, which be- 
lieves that we should have a mighty navy 
as a first line of defense and an adequate 
and highly trained army as a supplement, 
pronounces the Chamberlain bill, intro- 
duced into the Senate December 13, 1915, 
the best bill for army preparedness that 
has been presented thus far, and adds: 
‘Tt is a combination of the famous Swiss 
and Australian measures, and it, therefore, 
represents the most advanced theory and 
practise in the formation and discipline of 
citizen forces for defense.”” The Youngs- 
town T'elegram expresses its belief in the 
Swiss system of universal military training 
‘‘as the only democratic method by which 
the nation may be prepared to defend 
itself, and by which the burden of State 
defense shall be imposed equitably on all 
citizens.”” This would leave no chance for 
militarism. The Telegram argues for a navy 
not less than that of Germany, with an 
abundance of submarines and aeroplanes. 
The Sandusky Slar-Journal would have our 
Navy second among the world’s, and a 
regular army of 125,000, with reserves of 
at least 400,000. It sees no danger of 
militarism in a reasonable increase in our 
defense, ‘‘especially if the Government will 


take over more of the work of supplying | 


munitions,” because this takes away some 
private incentive for war. Moreover, this 
journal believes that all preparedness 
should be made ‘‘with a view to curtail- 
ment, in the event Europe after the war 
can be persuaded to limit armament and 
establish some powerful wor!d-court.”’ 
The Lorain Times-Herald believes there 
is some peril of militarism, but that it is 
not vital, and it favors a navy large enough 
for coast-defense and an army large enough 
for defense against an invading army. But 
the Beacon Journal does fear militarism, 
and says that ‘‘every nation at the outset 
of its militaristic career has sought to jus- 
tify its new policy by a plea of self-defense.” 
The Ironton Jrontonian thinks that while 
the additional strength of the Army and 
Navy will make these departments more of 
a factor in national affairs, still the ever- 
present menace of militant influence can 
not be taken into account when the need 
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for national preparedness is so apparent. 
This journal can not see that the addition 
of 100,000 men or more to the Army and 
Navy would have any serious influence 
toward bringing about so-called militarism, 
and it adds that ‘‘unless the Government 
is in possession of facts which make imme- 
diate action imperative, we should think it, 
the duty of those in authority not to be 
carried away by war-fervor and to go at, 
the subject of defense guardedly and with 
due regard to the finances of the country.” 
The Cambridge Jeffersonian, which would 
have adequate defense for the country, says 
that while there is always danger ‘that a 
President of the temperament of Roosevelt, 
might turn defensive measures to purposes 
other than intended, we must take that 
chanee.’”’ Among other journals that have 
no fear of militarism in an increasing army 
and navy are the Newark American-Trib- 
une, Delaware Gazette, Chillicothe Scioto 
Gazette, Lancaster Eagle, Luna News, and 
the Steubenville Gazette. 


Indiana 


An army of 250,000 men and a navy as 
large as Great Britain’s are advocated by 
the Indianapolis Star, which remarks dryly 
that the increase of our defense no more 
induces militarism than the fire depart- 
ment induces fires, and it adds: 

‘‘No nation is less disposed toward con- 
quest than ours; no nation has so much to 
lose from conquest as ours, both for itself 
and for the hopes of universal humanity. 
No one will impose upon him who is known 
to be jealous for his honor and ready to 
avenge it; but he who is either craven of 
spirit or without means of defense may 
expect contumely, invasion, and over- 
throw.” 

The Indianapolis (Dem.) Herald favors 
an army as large as President Wilson thinks 
is necessary to maintain our national dig- 
nity and a big navy ‘‘to be secured as rap- 
idly as possible and built along modern 
lines.”” Moreover, it tells us that we should 
avoid past mistakes in our guns, and thinks 
there is no danger of militarism ‘‘unless 
Roosevelt or his duplicate should become 
President.’”” We should have an army and 
navy large enough for adequate defense, and 
there is no danger of militarism, observes 
the Terre Haute Siar, while The Tribune, of 
the same city, says that, ‘‘considering our 
isolation, and considering, too, the improb- 
ability of invasion over our borders, we 
should have a sea-fleet that would make our 
coasts impregnable, that would make im- 
possible assault upon our chief ports, and 
that would defy the world to strike at the 
Panama Canal.’”’ Nevertheless, this jour- 
nal thinks that as the European War is 
prolonged, all the more remote becomes 
any prospect of war for this nation. It 
believes that the regular army of 100,000, 
with greater encouragement of the State 
militia, would probably be adequate, but it 
adds that there should be ‘‘more liberal 
encouragement of the scientific element in 
defense and attack, which aspect of the 
present war abroad has been a revelation 
to the United States.” 

In the view of the South Bend Tribune, 
if we are to accept Pan-Americanism the 
Navy should be more than half again as 
large as the German Navy was before the 
war began. Size and balance are equally 
essential, adds this journal, which indorses 
the Naval Board’s report made in July, 
1915, and recommends a standing army of 
at least 250,000 men with reserves of at 
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of the 1916 Diamond Tire. 
’Stretchy as a pure rubber band,—so it will yield to sharp 
obstacles on the road without puncturing. 

’*Springy as a Baseball which rebounds from the Bat,—so it will instan- 
taneously take wp the millions of minor vibrations that are beyond the capacity 
of steel springs to absorb. 
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maximum Traction with a minimum of Friction. 

That’s the new black ‘““VELVET”’’ Rubber tread in 1916 Diamond Tires. 

Cut a sliver off it, and you’!l uncover a surface so close-grained and shiny 
that it looks like a facet of Flint. 

Stretch it thousands of times,—to twice or thrice its length,—but you 
cannot tear its fibres, or kill its capacity for immediate recoil. 
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You’ll find that its use multiplies the Service they render, without 
increasing their price to you. 
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The hours need never drag for lack of entertainment 


if you have a Columbia in your home. 
own a Columbia, the more you will enjoy it—the more you 
will know what it means and what it can mean in pleasure. 
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bring you the liveliest of times: joy-filled evenings, impromptu parties—no 
end of ways in which the Columbia may be used. 
dealer near you who can bring these delights—the delights of commanding 
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The Right Delivery Body 
for your Ford 


Highland standard bodies are built by men who 
have been studying delivery problems for years. 
They give you the maximum of load space with the 
minimum of strain. They are sturdy, durable, 
stylish. There are no better bodies—and thous- 
ands of owners tell us that judged by the test of 
service there are no cheaper ones. 


Larger Bodies, Too 

For larger trucks there is also a full line of 
standard Highland bodies—each the best that 
experience can build for its particular work. Many 
leading truck-makers prefer to sell Highland bodies 
—they know that the quality’s there. 

It will pay you to insist on a Highland body 
when buying any truck. 
*"— Sent Free 

Write for it— it’s full of meat about body-build- 
ing, good and bad. 

Tell us the body you're interested in and we'll 
be glad to send photographs of the standard 
Highland that fills the bill. 


e 
The Highland Body Mfg. Company 
363 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 
DEALERS—The demand for Highland standard 
advertised commercial bodies is country-wide, 
and increasing. Write for our dealer proposition. 
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Lasting Satisfaction 
Wise home-builders pick doors that are not only 
beautiful, but doors that give permanent, perfect 


service—in other words, 


MORGAN DOORS 


Because of the All White Pine Core, an exclu- 
sive Morgan feature, Morgan doors do not prec 
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today and rattle tomorrow. 


There is a Morgan Door toconform with every ar- 
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stamped * *MORGAN" on the top rail—and is guar- 
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least 600,000 men, the increase in the regu- 
lar army to be made immediately, the re- 
serves to be created in the next four years. 
Accepting universal training as the most 
logical and just system, The Tribune thinks 
that ex-Secretary Garrison’s plan comes 
nearest the ideal and has the best chance 
of being enacted. In this country, it adds, 
where the people through Congress make 
war, there is no danger whatever of mili- 
tarism; and, furthermore, ‘‘we have no 
thousand years of disputes with our neigh- 
bors; we have no ‘ancient grudges to feed 
fat.” The News-Times, of that city, in- 
dorses the plan of ex-Secretary Garrison for 
the Army and of Secretary Daniels for the 
Navy, but would have the Government 
manufacture arms and munitions as much 
as possible, and also attend to the building 
of its ships. This would eliminate the 
danger of a militarism ‘‘that encourages 
patriots for profit.” 

Another journal that approves the Ad- 
ministration’s program is the Evansville 
Courier, which says that it seems to avoid 
militarism, “‘which we abhor.” But The 
Journal-News, of the same city, has no 
fear of militarism, and would have an 
army of half a million and a navy next in 
size to England’s. The Fort Wayne News, 
which favors a standing army of 300,000 
and a citizen-soldiery of 1,000,000, and a 
navy which will rank with those of the 
other great Powers, says that there is not 
the least danger in the world of militarism 
in this country. Among other journals 
which have no fear of militarism and wish 
us to be sure of adequate defense on land 
and at sea are the Hammond Times, the 
Logansport Journal-Tribune, the Brazil 
Clay County Enterprise, the Marion Chron- 
icle, the Rochester Sentinel, the Mount 
Vernon Democrat, and the Mount Vernon 
Sun, which says that the only fear of mil- 
itarism is “‘among the William J. Bryans 
and Henry Fords, and their kind would not 
fight if some foreign Power would plant a 
field-piece in Pennsylvania Avenue and 
shoot a hole through the Capitol building.” 
The Crawfordsville Review observes that 
“there is nothing that could turn us to 
militarism. ... We country folk put extra 
locks on our doors in the times of tramps 
and vagrants; city folk strengthen the 
police force in times of riots, or big gather- 
ings. Surely as a nation we have the same 
right to be prudent, if conditions warrant.” 
The Connersville Examiner does not fear 
militarism if proper judgment is exercised 
in the maintenance of our Government 
forces, and the Portland Commercial Re- 
view has no qualm ‘if our Presidents be 
of calm judgment.” 


Illinois 


The Chicago Daily News indorses the 
estimate of General Wood that the United 
States should have a standing army of 
220,000 men and a reserve army of 2,000,- 
000 men, and it-thinks that our Navy prob- 
ably should be ‘‘easily the world’s second 
navy and of a personnel of absolutely the 
highest quality.’”’ This journal has no fear 
of militarism, provided asystem of universal 
military training similar to that of Switzer- 
land is adopted, ‘‘service in the Navy being 
accepted as certainly equal to service on 
land.” The young men of the United 
States need the discipline and the patrioti¢ 
training that come from such service, which 
is ‘‘truly democratic and an absolute pro- 
tection against the domination of an ag- 
gressive militarism.” Nor does the Chi- 
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cago Herald see any danger of militarism 
and believes our Navy should be equal to 
that of any maritime Power except Great 
Britain, and that our Army should be large 
enough to form an adequate second line of 
defense against foreign invasion. Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill providing for universal 
military training is ‘‘the most important 
issue before Congress,’ according to the 
Chicago Tribune, which also points out that 
while we are talking of more ships, more 
guns, more munitions, more men, we should 
not forget that one of the essentials of pre- 
paredness is a proper organization of de- 
fense from the top down, and it adds: 
“The Army and the Navy each should 
have a general steff or organized body of 
professional study and judgment, and these 
bodies should be recognized to be not the 
agents of civilian political executives, but of 
the nation, and be iridependent within the 
appropriate field of their expert knowledge.” 
The Springfield Jllinois State Journal 
recommends an army of 300,000 and the 
second largest navy in the world, and says 
“emphatically”’ there is no danger of mili- 
tarism. On this point the Rock Island 
Daily Union remarks that at the close of 
the Civil War, when the number of men 
under arms in proportion to population 
was greater than what it now proposes, 
there was no peril. These proposals are 
that we should have a regular army large 
enough to provide adequate garrisons for 
our Oversea possessions, and approximately 
100,000 men for home service, backed by a 
reserve capable of prompt mobilization of 
500,000 trained men. We should have a 
second line, or an irregular army, of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 fully equipped and partly 
trained men. This second line must be 
Federal as distinguished from the State 
troops, and if the National Guard is to be 
used it must be ‘‘Federalized.” Our Navy 
should be able to meet and defeat that of 
any country, and its composition should be 
determined by experts. We must either 
provide an army and navy commensurate 
with our needs, says the Alton Telegraph, 
or ‘‘abandon our silly attitude of being a 
big brother and protector of Pan-America,”’ 
whose rights we could not defend for an 
hour with our present ability to serve in 
the réle of protector. We need a navy 
twice as large as our present one, thinks 
the Peoria Star, which would have an army 
of 125,000 to 150,000 men, with a trained 
citizen-soldiery either as an efficient Na- 
tional Guard or a trained reserve sufficient 
to mobilize at half a million in ten days. 
Yet this journal adds that any ambitious 
program for a large army- or navy-increase 
would be dangerous because ‘‘it is con- 
trary to the spirit of American institutions, 
would entail a useless expense and a burden 
upon the people, and divert the minds of 
coming generations from the development 
of the industrial resourees of the country 
toward a military aristocracy.’’ Likewise 
the Peoria Journal says that a huge pre- 
paredness-program, ‘‘unless it embodies 
Government manufacture of all our war- 
materials, will lead to the Kruppism which 
has brought disaster to Europe.”’ Yet this 
journal says that we need a standing army 
of 200,000 men, with our National Guard 
subject to call at need, and it reeommends 
that we have four or five military academies 
in various parts of the country where young 
men can be trained as officers. Moreover, 
the selection of young men for this service 
by Congressional favor should be abolished, 
and the assignment of scholarships left with 
the military department on the strict merit- 
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Any good anti-friction bearing will give satis- 
factory service at some places ina motorcar—such 
as the clutch, the stem gear of the transmission, 
the fan shaft of the motor or the steering gear. 


The question of real importance to car owners 
is, “What bearings give the best service at the 
places where bearings get the heaviest loads and 


the severest jolts?” 


In the wheel hubs—front and rear 
—there is always terrific pressure on 
the bearings, most of the time from 
two directions at once. 


The whole weight of the car presses 
steadily down from above. 


And, in addition, it presses sidewise 
when you round a corner or when the 
wheels fall into ruts or skid on a slip- 
pery pavement. 

In the rear axle the power of the en- 
gine is delivered to the wheels by means 
of a pinior. which meshes with the big 
bevel driving gear. Because the teeth 
of the pinion and driving gear operate 
at right angles, the pinion is constantly 
trying to climb on the teeth of the 
driving gear and this gear in turn has a 
tendency to back away from the pinion. 
Unless the bearings on the pinion shaft 
are able to hold these gears in accurate 
mesh and resist the destructive forces 
of load and end-thrust, they wear out 
and go to pieces. 


In the transmission and at the 
differential the bearings must also re- 
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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
anton, Ohio 
THE TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


sist the destructive forces of radial load 
and end-thrust. While the stresses and 
shocks encountered at these points are 
not as severe as those that must be met 
on the axle spindles and pinion shaft, it 
is equally essential—fully as important 
—to have Timken Bearings at these 
points. Don’t forget that wear comes in 
time toall bearings and unless its effects 
can be eliminated, transmission gears 
and axle shafts will drop out of true 
alignment. 


These hard jobs are the very ones for 
which Timken Bearings are designed 
and built. Their conical form and 
tapered rollers enable them to resist, to 
the uttermost, the destructive forces 
that cause wear, and when wear comes 
its effect can be instantly corrected by 
a simple adjustment. 


It is not simply that Timken Bearings 
are used by so many well-known car 
builders that is important, but that 
they are used at the points of hard service. 

Send for booklet C-5, “‘*The Companies 


Timken Keeps,”’ and learn not only WHO uses 
Timken Bearings but WHERE they are used, 
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basis. Then our Navy should be second 
only to Great Britain’s, and we ought to be 
equipped to mine every possible landing- 
place on our shores at two weeks’ notice, 
for ‘obviously, if we can make our Navy 
and coast-defenses invincible, the need for 
a large army is practically eliminated.” 
There is the peril of militarism, admits the 
Joliet Herald-News, but there is “‘no need 
of such a policy eventuating if. the people 
retain a sane attitude,’’ and the Mattoon 
Journal-Gazelle says ‘“‘the need of prepar- 
edness overshadows this peril, which should 
be later taken into consideration.” 

The Rockford Register-Gazette thinks 
that we ought to have an army large 
enough so that any foreign nation would 
hesitate before making a land-attack on us, 
and that our Navy should be second only 
to that of Great Britain. This journal has 
no fear of militarism, and thinks that with 
adequate defensive strength on land and 
sea we can expect to be always at peace 
with all nations, whereas, without such 
strength, ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine is likely 
to be assailed.”” Nor does the Quincy 
Whig dread militarism, and thinks we need 
forty first-line ships and an army of 200,000. 
The Murfreesboro Republican-Era (Rep.) 
believes the Army should be increased 
largely, but thinks experts are liable to 
overestimate the size it should be, and it 
does not believe that President Wilson is 
sincerely in favor of preparedness, but is 
‘“‘playing politics.”” Moreover, our great 
need is for a strong navy, for the obvious 
reason that an undefeatable navy would 
lessen the need of an army. As to mili- 
tarism, present plans are not large enough 
to be dangerous or even safe as regards the 
Navy, and ‘‘if we are prepared to take care 
of ourselves, we are more likely to fight, 
but less likely to be abused.”” Other jour- 
nals that recommend an increase in the 
Army and Navy and see no peril of mili- 
tarism are the Belvidere Republican, the 
Aurora Beacon News, and the Clinton 
Journal; but the Cook County Herald, of 
Arlington Heights, says that ‘“‘the ammu- 
nition-factories are behind most of this 
‘preparedness’ agitation,” and it speaks of 
“too many buncombe stockholders in fac- 
tories who can hire or buy substitutes” as 
the ones most interested in it. 


Kentucky 


The Louisville Courier-Journal says there 
is surely neither cause nor oceasion to get 
in a panic over preparedness, and adds: 

‘“*We should have, on general principles, 
a larger and better military organization. 
The Army is searcely big enough for police- 
duty, if it were called into action. The 
Navy is confessedly inadequate. Both 
must be overhauled to meet the changed 
world-conditions before us. But it is not 
true that as soon as Europe has finished 
cutting its own throat the surviving part 
of it will turn upon us.” 

The Louisville Evening Post believes that 
there is ‘‘a great menace to democratic 
institutions in the present fervor for an 
enlarged military establishment,’’ and that 
“much of it is artificial development, due 
to the agitation of professional and com- 
mercial eclasses.’”’ At the same time, it 
realizes that the war in Europe ‘conveys 
to us a warning concerning overconfidence 
on our part,’’ and believes that we should 
“improve our fortifications, enlarge our 
Navy, and provide an army sufficient to 
meet any reasonable anticipation of ag- 
gression.”’ There is not the least bit of 
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danger of militarism, in the view of the 
Lexington Herald, which approves the 
army-program of ex-Secretary Garrison, 
and advocates a navy sufficient to protect 
our coast-line and the Panama Canal from 
attack by the fleet of any one nation. We 
should have a navy practically equal to that 
of Germany and Japan, says the Lexington 
Leader. But the Henderson Journal and 
Gleaner asks what use there is in “ build- 
ing battle-ships that are obsolete and junk 
before they can be christened?’ and re- 


| marks humorously that we should have an 


| army ‘‘no larger than we could hide if Villa 





should happen to cross the border.” Then 
this paper adds more seriously that the 
United States is in no danger from mili- 
tarism, because the people will not stand 
for any program that could lead to it. 
It sees no reason for increased expenditure, 
but believes that the money we have been 
spending is sufficient ‘‘if spent with Ger- 
man efficiency.” Meanwhile, it wonders 
why we do not spend the price of a battle- 
ship in promoting a universal court for 
international peace, and adds that it 
stands ‘“‘with Bryan.” 


Tennessee 


The Nashville Banner thinks we should 
have an army adequate for such immediate 
defense as may be necessary until reserves 
ean be mobilized, and a first-class navy also, 
and as long as army and navy can be kept 
within the bounds of what defense requires, 
there is no peril of militarism, but that of 
unpreparedness is ‘‘an existing and parlous 
fact.’’ Universal service kills militarism in 
a republic, observes the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, which describes it as ‘‘the 
highest expression of the duty of the citizen 
in a democracy.” This journal urges that 
the United States take over the education 
of boys for one year, during which time it 
should improve them physically, teach 
them obedience, and make them realize by 


| service that they are full partners in the 








Government. We should have the Army 
that will result from a one-year enlistment 
of all citizens from their twentieth to their 
twenty-first year, with a return to the colors 
for thirty days of these same young men for 
five years, and a return for fifteen days until 
they are thirty. Further, we are informed 
that if the Allies win, a navy second to that 
of England is required; but if they lose, we 
shall need the biggest navy in the world, 
and a combination ‘‘with all America and 


| all such other allies as we could get for the 


certain struggle to keep Germany from lord- 
ing it over the world.’”’ The Chattanooga 
Times adyocates an army of 250,000, with 
reserves of 500,000, and a navy big enough 
to guard safely our coasts. If the increase 
in the Army and Navy is held down to a 
point of reasonable and adequate defense, 


| says the Jackson Sun, which ‘‘in a general 


’ 


way” indorses the Administration’s pro- 
gram, there is no danger of militarism, and 
it characterizes public sentiment in the vi- 
cinity as “‘ being practically equally divided 
upon the subject of preparedness, altho 
there are no advocates of an army ora 
navy that will lead to militarism.” Other 
journals that see no peril of militarism and 
favor upbuilding of the Army and Navy 
are the Columbia Herald, the Cleveland 
Journal and Banner, the Greeneville Sun, 
and the Bristol Herald-Courier. 


Michigan 


The Detroit Free Press says that it is 
one of the first papers in the United States 


that advocated an increase in the size of 
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The Tire of the Future 
Quakers have created a demand for 
tires that do more than give mileage. 
These tires have educated car owners up 
to the realization that tires of the Quaker 
type can save their cost by reducing car 
upkeep, and that they add immeasur- 
ably to the comfort of passengers. 


Five years ago, we reached the conclusion that the most im- 
portant advance in tire making would be in the treatment of the 
rubber—the discovery of a process that would give an exact 
balance of hardness, toughness, elasticity, resiliency and tensile 
strength; the result was the perfecting of a secret and exclusive 
method of tempering rubber. 
But entirely aside from the added features of comfort and upkeep 
economy it effects, tempered rubber claims distinction for the 
increased mileage it delivers. 
Qualities such as Quaker tempered rubber Tires embody may, 
perhaps, be found in the fire of the future—why not get these 
properties, now, in Quakers? 
Quaker MULTI - TUBE, made of tempered rubber, possess 
wonderful elasticity and tremendous tensile strength. 


Likely there is a QUAKER Dealer near you; 
if not, write direct to the Factory Order Office. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 


FACTORY AND 
HOME OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 








Books that Give Self-Control 


Education of the Will 
Jules Payot 
No matter what your present posi- 
tion in life may be, this book will 
help you to greater achievement— 
ter success. The chapter on 
*“Sophism of the Lazy” is alone 
worth the cost of book. Cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid $1.60. 


Education of Self 
Paul Dubois, M.D. 


What self-control is and how to 
acquire it—set forth in a manner so 


eminently ~_gy * — A os 
aw A ry - 50; post- 
paid 


Dominion and Power 
Charles Brodie Patterson 

Seventh edition of a popular book 
which aims to lift the reader into 
a higher conception of life, its re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities. 
Cloth, $1.20; postpaid $1.30. 

Grenville Kleiser’s Books 
How to Develop Power and 
Personality in S; 

Practical suggestions for develop- 
ing power of voice, gesture, vocabu- 
lary, imagination. English style, 
illustration, memory, extempae 

speech, conversation, silence, the 
whioper, the eyes etc. Cloth, $1.25 ; 
postpaid, $1.4 


How to Develop Self-Confi- 
dence in Speech and Manner 
Mr. Kleiser here prescribes a definite 
plan for systematically developing a 
high type of manly self-confidence. 

Cloth, $1.25 ; — 35. 


Alfred T. PS hofteld, M.D. 
Nerves in Order; or, The 
Maintenance of Health 

One of the sanest books obtainable 
on the subject of hygiene, digestion, 
exercise, etc., and theireffects on the 
body and nerves. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 

Nerves in Disorder 

The reading of this book will do 
much to relieve the needless suffer- 
ings of nervous people, indicating 
ways to avoid wear and tear on the 
nerves. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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our Army and Navy for proper defense 


against potential enemies. What this size 
should be it has never stated editorially, 
but personally the editor agrees with the 
views of Admiral Dewey and General 
Leonard Wood as to figures, and he adds: 

“*These distinguished authorities are in a 
better position to fix the amount, it seems 
to me, than the politicians who have emas- 
culated their figures. The whole matter 
should be eliminated from party polities, 
and both divisions of our military forces 
placed on an, effective basis as rapidly as 
it can be consistently and economically. 
... Asfaras we have been able to ascer- 
tain in this section, our citizens are in favor 
of adequate preparedness by a large 
majority.” 

According to the Grand Rapids News, 
the United States does not need a regular 
standing army of more than 100,000 men, 
but it believes in recruiting and equipping 
the National Guard to the limit in numbers 
and efficiency. In general, it favors the 
Swiss plan and is especially interested to 
have this country provided thoroughly 
with modern artillery, with the longest- 
range guns and sufficient quick-firing rifles. 
This journal wants a navy second to none, 
or, at least, only to Great Britain. The 
Sault Ste. Marie Evening News thinks that 
the size of our Army depends to a great 
extent on the size, condition, and ability 
of our Navy, but it puts 500,000 fighting 
men as a minimum, and would have them 
so stationed that effective mobilization 
could be accomplished quickly and advan- 
tageously. Among other journals that ad- 
vocate adequate defense and discern no 
peril of militarism are the Saginaw Courier- 
Herald, the Manistee News-Advocate, the 
Bay City Times, the Boyne Citizen, the 
Calumet News, and the Alpena News, which 
would propose a standing army of no more 
than 100,000 if it were not for the fact that 
‘‘our nation’s most dangerous enemies are 
American citizens,’ wherefore, 200,000 
might not be too large an estimate. This 
is the minimum figure of the Adrian Tele- 
gram, which holds that military prepara- 
tions do not give rise to militarism, for ‘‘ the 
spirit is there first, and preparations always 
lag behind.’”’ Against the foregoing opin- 
ion may be placed that of the Cheboygan 
Democrat, which does fear militarism in 
this country and thinks that our present 
standing army and National Guard are “all- 
sufficient,” and that our present Navy 
‘*seems larger than we have actual use for 
or material to outfit.” 


Wisconsin 


The German Germania-Herold, of Mil- 
waukee, believes that our Army ought to 
be strong enough to defend the country 
against every possible enemy, but asks: 

‘‘Can there be anything more prepos- 
terous than the attitude of those news- 
papers that on the one hand contend that 
Germany is going to be utterly beaten and 
annihilated, while on the other hand they 
try to make us believe that the utterly 
beaten and annihilated Germany will after 
the conclusion of peace immediately attack 
America?” 

As to the Navy, this journal says that 
‘*the experience of the last eighteen months 
ought to convince every intelligent and 
patriotic American that our Navy ought 
to be strong enough to protect our com- 
merce against England’s impudent piracy.” 
Moreover, we read that there is a danger of 
militarism, but that ‘‘if it is the same effi- 
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cient, well-directed, intelligent, and useful 
militarism that has become the corner-stone 
of the wonderful progress of the German 
Empire, it ought to be welcome.” The 
La Crosse Tribune also fears militarism, 
but believes ‘“‘the danger from without 
outweighs the objection if the nations are 
to continue to tote pistols.” As for in- 
creasing our defense, it believes ‘‘this en- 
tire subject should await the outcome of 
the war,” as there ‘‘will be, perhaps, a new 
era.” The Racine Times-Call does not 
think there is much danger of militarism 
‘so long as free institutions prevail,” and 
it favors a fully equipped and organized 
standing army of 100,000, aside from those 
necessary for garrison-duty and coast-de- 
fense. Also, it would have a compulsory 
form of military service similar to that of 
the Swiss, and suggests that we work out 
some form of mobilizing war-material, in 
ease of need, for at least 500,000 men. In 
all our efforts at preparedness it urges, too, 
that the strictest economy and the highest 
efficiency should be sought. It desires to 
see a navy ‘‘ big enough to defend our coast 
and for such necessary offensive operations 
as a defensive program would call for.” 
Among other journals that argue in favor 
of an increase in the Army and Navy, and 
do not fear militarism, are the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, the Antigo Journal, the Ap- 
pleton Crescent, the Waukesha Freeman, 
the Watertown Times, the Stevens Point 
Gazette, the Sheboygan Journal, and the 
Wausau Record-Herald, which says that 
‘the relation between preparedness for 
national defense and ‘militarism’ is a con- 
venient myth, of which proof is not even 
offered.” ; 

The editor of the Eau Claire Leader also 
sees no danger of militarism, and believes 
that the question of our defense should be 
“largely but not entirely determined” on 
the advice of experts, and he would ‘‘pro- 
mote voluntary training in time of peace 
by compensation and reward to approxi- 
mate, if necessary, the per-capita cost of for- 
eign standing armies, but on war resort 
immediately to the draft.”” While the Bara- 
boo News would have a larger army than 
at present, but not one so large as many 
of the European countries have, it argues 
for the second largest navy in the world, 
and thinks that there is danger of milita- 
rism ‘‘unless the Government makes the 
war-material.”’ If we are going to have a 
big army and navy, says the Chippewa 
Herald, which senses the militaristic men- 
ace, their influence will surely be felt, and it 
adds that “‘it is time enough to wait and 
see how the European struggle ends before 
we begin, to arm.” Then this paper in- 
forms us that ‘‘people in this section are 
not disposed to spend money on a big army 
and navy,” and that “‘preparedness is an 
uncivilized term.” 


WEST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Minnesota 


We hear from the Minneapolis Tribune 
that while it does not feel competent to 
suggest figures as to the increase in both 
branches of our defense, it is nevertheless 
“in favor of preparedness ample for every 
national need and emergency.” The St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, which voices also the 
opinion of the Dispatch of that city, ob- 
serves that to undertake to say exactly 
how much larger a regular army we need 
is to invade the domain of the military ex- 
pert, and it adds that Congress should be 
guided by the wisdom of the trained and 
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masterfully designed— 


so skillfully built—so finely balanced; so exqui- 
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that enter into it, that we boldly proclaim it the 
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A year ago they said “it can’t be done.” Today 
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That our 
present military organization is almost far- 
cical in proportions, we are reminded, can 
not escape the conclusion of any student 


informed military authority. 


of the situation. This journal, which in- 
forms us that ‘‘Northwestern sentiment 
favors a military development, but not the 
creation of a large military force nor the 
evolution of a military spirit,’’ would pro- 
vide for the necessities of the country while 
guarding against such a program as would 
underlie the charge of militarism. At the 
same time, however, “‘if there is a divided 
sentiment in the Northw est upon the army- 
increase, there is none when it comes to 
naval development.”” Somewhat different 
is the view-point of the Duluth Herald, 
which favors the adoption of the Wilson 
army- and navy-program, ‘‘not because we 
think it is needed, but because we fear that 
if it is not adopted the country may be 
stampeded into something vastly worse— 
that is, vastly more elaborate.” As to 
militarism, this journal adds: 

“That depends, of course, on the extent 
and character of the increase. In our pol- 
icy of giving and asking only exact justice 
and of dealing with other nations as the 
Pan-American doctrine of Wilson pre- 
scribes, we have something vastly stronger 
and vastly better than any amount of ‘ pre- 
paredness.’ Any such anomaly as ‘universal 
military service,’ which means conscription 
in time of peace, will mean and can mean 
nothing but militarism. We are in no 
danger of war, and will be in still less 
danger of war when the European War is 
over. It is our business to teach decent 
methods of international dealings, not to 
set a new pace in militarism just when Eu- 
rope is learning a lesson that before the end 
will make Europe sick of militarism and 
eager for such a substitute for it as the 
United States, if it keeps its poise and 
sanity, will be able to teach.” 

But the Austin Herald considers that 
there is ‘‘a greater peril in the ‘valor of 
ignorance’ than in the increase of the Army 
and Navy,” and among other journals that 
favor a defensive increase in the Army and 
Navy and see no menace of militarism are 
the Winona Independent, the Chisholm T'rib- 
une-Herald, which says ‘‘more satisfactory 
results will be obtained from both arms of 
the service if removed from dictation at the 
hands of a civilian head,”’ the Albert Lea 
Tribune, the Rochester Bulletin, the Brain- 
erd Dispatch, the Hastings Gazette, the New 
Ulm Brown County Journal, the Eveleth 
News, the St. Cloud Times, and. the Man- 
kato Free Press, which says that none ‘‘ but 
the sentimentalists preach that nonsensical 
stuff’? about militarism, and adds that 
‘what we need in this country is more of 
the spirit of 1776. Americanism abroad is 
looked upon as a huge joke. Why not 
change that sentiment?’ The Faribault 
News - Republican, shares the feeling of 
other journals in considering both the army- 
and navy-increase, and ‘‘would like to 
be assured that the price paid by the 
Government was a close one, or preferably 
that the Government make the ships and 
munitions.” 


North Dakota 


The Fargo Forum favors an army ade- 
quate to protect the United States from 
invasion, and a navy for the same purpose, 
while it points out particularly that “we 
need submarines of a higher type than we 
now have.’’ It sees a menace of militarism 
“are car- 
From the Fargo Courier- 


if our army- and navy-increases 
ried to extremes. 
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Many Sunday School 


Officers, 


How the Standard Bible Dictionary HELPS the 
Sunday School Superintendent, Teacher and Worker— 


Likewise the Ambitious Bible Scholar who aspires to become an Active Worker in the Sunday School and Church Societies 


In no other way that we know of ‘‘ The Standard possesses some very 


Teachers and other Workers have not 
had the benefit of a technical education 
in Bible study, and yet desire and ap- 
preciate all that Biblical scholarship 
can give them of its results. What 
more natural and helpful than to refer 
the many vexing problems arising in 
the preparation of Sunday Schoo! les- 
sons, Bible talks and discussions, etc., 
to the Standard Bible Dictionary 
for explanation and light? 


can you obtain so complete an under- 
standing and talking familiarity with 
Bible persons, places and events 
through only a few minutes’ reference 
than by means of the Standard Bible 
Dictionary, which James E. McCurdy, 
Ph.D., LL.D., University College, 
Toronto, calls ‘‘ The best single vol- 
ume handbook for Bible auly that 
has ever appeared in any language.’’ 

Rev. F. N. Peloubet, author of 
“Peloubet’s Notes (on the Interna- 
tional S. S. Lessons)” writes (in part) : 


great advantages over other Bible 
Dictionaries—460 unusually good ex- 
planatory illustrations—colored maps, 
a real help—fronunciations of proper 
Biblical names—labor-saving thumb- 
index—clear print,’’ etc. Prepared 
under the editorial direction of Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Andrew C. Zenos 
and Edward E. Nourse. 920 large 
pages. Handsome cloth binding, price 
$6 including index, carriage prepaid; 
¥% morocco $10. Full morocco $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 








News we hear that while the size and 
equipment of the Army should be deter- 
mined by experts, the minimum figure 
should be 200,000. This journal believes 
in universal military training with an in- 
creased number of schools to train officers, 
who will also receive an education to fit 
them for civil duties, but who shall be liable 
to the call of the colors when needed. Ex- 
perts also should settle upon the develop- 
ment of our Navy, and it is suggested that 
“the people determine the policy, and 
trained men carry it out without ‘pork- 
barrel’ methods.” Nevertheless, this edi- 
tor adds, ‘‘it is fair to say that I think the 
people of North Dakota would not give a 
majority for such a plan as the above. The 
Germans and most of the Scandinavians 
are opposed to all preparedness, probably 
fearing that the United States will be 
drawn in against the Central Powers. They 
are very numerous in the State.”” In this 
connection, the Bismarck Tribune, believ- 
ing that we ought to have an army of some 
250,000 men, with a creation of reserves 
through a plan that will not necessarily in- 
terfere with economic conditions, and that 
we need a navy equal to the combined 
strength of Japan and Germany numer- 
ically and in efficiency, says that there is 
hardly any danger of militarism undeg our 
republican form of government. In fact- 

“‘There are two extremes of every issue. 
Roosevelt represents one, and Bryan the 
other, on preparedness. Somewhere in be- 
tween lies the solution. National defense 
is needed,:and badly. so, but it is better to 
accomplish that end through sane discus- 
sion. The American people do not need 
the prod of a war to act. Neither is the 
problem of better*military defense to be 
detided by the manufacturers of war-muni- 
tions, nor their paid orators who are now 
busy going up and down our States. Put 
the soft pedal on the war-agitation.” 

If you give a boy a shotgun or a man a 

rifle, he is going to use it, observes the 
Jamestown Capital, which fears militarism, 
and states that ‘“‘we don’t want to make 
this. beautiful, peaceful, agricultural terri- 
tory of ours an armed camp. If men can 
be enthused to die for their country, why 
may we not enthuse them to live for it—a 
consymmation far more noble.” This 
journal would have an,frmy “sufficiently 
large” for internal, police :work only, and 
does -ngt beljeve, the, Navy needs to be 
_metérially increased... ‘at Tikejnind is the 
Devil’s Lake Journal, which says that “‘ the 
present Army has been ample for many 
years? and “if"the United States attends to 
its ow1ir-business, the present Army will con- 
tinue-to be adeqtate.”” As to our Navy we 
read that, except‘for the need of a merchant 
marine sufficient ‘to supply our Navy, 
the same amount of money honestly ex- 
pended as appropriated in the past would 
be ample. 


South Dakota 


The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader is of the 
opinion that we do not need an army of 
more than 250,000, but we should have the 
second navy in the world. ‘If we obtain 
the security we wish, it will be on the high 
seas, and people of the ‘inland States,’ tho 
far removed from any danger of invasion, 
are big enough to realize that what con- 
cerns one part of the nation touches 
all.” Consequently our navy should be big 
enough to afford ample protection against 
invasion. As to militarism, there would 
be some danger of it if many of the sugges- 
tions made were carried out; nor is it 
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feared by the Sioux Falls. Press, which rec- 
ommends a ‘‘mobile regular army of from 
150,000 to 175,000, with from 100,000 to 
125,000 more manning well-equipped coast- 
defenses,” and for our Navy ‘30 dread- 
noughts and fast battle-cruisers, together 
with a half-hundred or more modern sea- 
going submarines, for the adequate pro- 
tection of our two long coast-lines and our 
Canal interests.” 

The Aberdeen American thinks there is 
peril of militarism if the army and navy 
men and munitions-manufacturers should 
get the idea that they are ‘chief among 
the nation, and the rest exists by reason 
of them,”’ but ‘‘as long as States like South 
Dakota make up the backbone of the na- 
tion founded upon agriculture, America is 
not going to be a nation of war-makers.”’ 
We should have as large a navy as can be 
gradually built up and maintained from 
one-third or less of the funds now being 
wasted, on “pork-barrel” appropriations, 
says the Watertown Republic Opinion, and 
the same applies to the Army, the propor- 
tion between the Army and Navy to be ad- 
justed by experts. If “pork-barrel” funds 
could be shut off and applied to prepared- 
ness, the risk of militarism, in the view of 
this journal, would not be great, for our 
danger is not from militarism, ‘‘but from 
greed and misappropriation of funds.” <A 
similar view is held by the Mitchell Repub- 
lican, which remarks that nobody can know 
the size of the Army and Navy “‘until the 
United States gets a foreign policy” because 
both branches ‘‘should be made to fit this 
country’s policy, and not our policies to fit 
our Army and Navy.” The Deadwood 
Pioneer-Times believes that the smaller the 
army “the better for the taxpayers and 
the young’men” who enlist, and that we 
should have no navy at all “in times of 
peace.” As to militarism, this paper 
agrees with the Pierre Capital Journal that 
“the fellow who is always ready for a_fight 
always finds some one to accommodate him, 
even in a rural community.” Efficiency 
and Government-manufacture of munitions 
will give us ample protection. The Cham- 
berlain Democrat—which estimates the 


Army at 100,000 and a navy “‘retaining the . 


same relative position we have had in the 
past, ranking with the best in the world” 
—says that the militarism which has been 
a curse to other nations may also afflict us. 
While the Milbank Grant County Review 
has absolutely no fear of militarism, it 
thinks that we need no larger standing 
army than from 250,000 to 300,000 men, but 
would have a substantial increase in our 
naval strength, particularly in submarines. 
The Vermillion Plain Talk (Dem.) thinks 
that we should have just as large a force in 
both branches of our defense as the experts 
deem necessary, and the Rapid City 
Journal believes in adequate defense, tho 
it regards the militaristic peril as actual. 


lowa 


The army suggestion from the Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eye is: ‘‘1. Two hundred thou- 
sand regulars and a large excess of officers. 
2. An increase of State militia coordinated 
with the United States regulars. 3. A 
much larger complete army equipment— 
guns, munitions—and all departments of 
military service, including hospital and med- 
ical service, transportation, ete.” As to 
the Navy, this Republican journal says that 
with the Republican policy of Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt for twonew battle- 
ships each year, with cruisers, submarines, 
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Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


isof more real benefit than an hour de- 
voted to vigorous physical exercise. 


‘Over 50,000 Satisfied Patrons 
of my special method of “* Super- 
Conscious DEEP BREATHING” 
warrants my claim that it is the only 
scientifically correct method of re- 
vitalizing the blood, building nerve | 


force and constitutional strength, | 
thereby enabling anyone, with a few 
minutes’ practice, to throw off fa- 
tigue, depression and brain fag. 
Send for my Free Book. The 
facts presented therein will prove a 
revelation to you, as it explains how | 
to Oxygenate the Bl , and how | 
Deep Breathing exercises the Inter- 
nal Body without the least fatigue. | 


Paul von Boeckmann, Respiratory and Nerve Specialist 
2020 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 


| delicious foods 


| specialyfes. 


| UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
| OF FICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo 


Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK ’& WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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What do you hire 


stenographers for? 


Then why in the name of sound business 
don’t you let them do it! They cannot pro- 
duce finished typewriting if they are hauled 
away from their typewriters a couple of hours 
a day, answering the buzzer—to sit in on 
tedious, time-devouring, money-eating 
sessions of shorthand dictation. 


It is about time you took the bit in your 
teeth and decided you have had enough of the 
extravagance of shorthand. It is high time 
you found out that there is no percentage in 
iaving your letters written twice, once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 


It certainly is time that you dictated to 
the Dictaphone and have your letters written 
once, on the typewriter—and have more of 
them and better; and at least a third less in 
cost. 





Dictate to the Dictaphone and that’s what 
will happen to your correspondence. To say 
nothing of a convenience in dictating that will 
amaze you. 

Well 


Sound like mere assertions? make 


us prove them! 
Reach for your telephone and call 
up the Dictaphone. Arrange for a 
demonstration in your own office 
on your own work. If you don’t 
find that name in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Dept. 102C, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 


**How One Man Saved Money’’—a 
book we should like to send you 
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and colliers proportionately, to replace ob- 
solete warcraft and gradually increase the 
size of our Navy, there is little peril of mil- 
itarism. The Burlington Gazelle explains 
away any fear of militarism by saying that 
it does not think a state of absolutely per- 
feet defense would. cause the ives 
people to rush into war more readily than 
in the present circumstances, and the Des 
Moines Capital, disavowing any expert 
knowledge about the Navy, thinks that it 
should be ‘‘seeond to none,”’ because it is 
our first defense. For the Army, 140,000 
should suffice as regulars. Moreover, it 
favors the continuance of the National 
Guard and proposes that members should 
receive one dollar for each meeting or each 
drill night. Any peril of militarism would 
be soon discovered and soon corrected, and 
it adds that ‘‘our best defense would be a 
free press in Europe and the consequent 
abolition of crowned heads.”” In our days 
the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald no 
peril, because the proposals for the increase 
in our Army and Navy are ‘‘purely defen- 
sive, and to the spirit of America mili- 
tarism is abhorrent,’’ and the Davenport 
Times and The Democrat, of the same city, 
agree with this view. 

The Cedar Rapids Republican thinks 
our present Army is of the right size and 
that we need a navy large enough to main- 
tain our dignity as a nation. In this see- 
tion of the country, says the Evening 
Gazette, of the same city, the opinion seems 


sees 


to be that the Continental Army ought 
to lie dormant until some attention has 
been given to the National Guard, whose 


military possibilities never have been thor- 
oughly developed. We should have a reg- 
ular army competent to withstand attack 
on our own soil in case our Navy proved 
unable to prevent invaders from landing. 
Furthermore, we do not require a navy 
that could sweep the seas, but one to pro- 
tect our enormous seacoast, and we are told 
that what we most need is submarines, “‘ not 
experimental submarines.’”’ The peril of 
militarism in the United States depends 
wholly upon the policy of the Administra- 
tion, and ‘‘if the taxpayers are led to believe 
that they are paying heavier levies because 
of the need for an enormous army and 
navy, the malcontents will see to it that 
we are advertised abroad as a nation in 
the throes of militarism.” 

Until the entire world comes to its senses 
and agrees to disarmament, we must be in 
a position to protect ourselves, regardless 
of any militaristic peril, according to the 
Keokuk Constitution-Democrat, which thinks 
our Army strikingly deficient in numbers, 
equipment, and training, and argues for 
a navy larger possibly than that of any 
other nation. Then the Keokuk Gate City 
favors an army and navy sufficient for any 
emergency, and sees no peril in militarism. 
Other journals that favor reasonable de- 
fense are the Oskaloosa Herald, the Hum- 
boldt Independent, the Spencer News, the 
Algona Upper Des Moines Republican, the 
Waterloo Courier and Republican, Webster 
City Freeland Tribune, the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette, the Iowa Falls Hardin County 
Citizen, and the Le Mars Globe-Post. On the 
other hand, the Iowa City Citizen, which 
advocates an army of 100,000 and an in- 
crease in the National Guard, together with 
more submarines and aeroplanes, but very 
few first-class battle-shipsfor the Navy, does 
see the peril of militarism, because “ pre- 
paredness for war produces war.” So also 
thinks the Iowa Falls Sentinel, which be- 
lieves a million men should be trained in our 









service in the Army, and that we should 
have a fleet of ‘‘250 different war-boats,” 
but the Boone News-Republican says that, 
the Government is going fast enough with 
the Navy unless some hostile act is directed 
by any country against the United States. 
Little fear of militarism is felt by the 
Ottumwa Courier, ‘if the way is kept open 
for the selection and promotion of officers on 
a basis of merit rathe xr than political pull or 
special training.” This journal and the 
Sioux City Tribune advocate universal mili- 
tary training because it would insure ‘a 
vast gain in the physique of our men, in 
their patriotism, and their efficiency in 
civil life.” Nor does The Tribune see any 
militaristic peril, and the Sioux City News 
says we can avoid this peril if the Govern- 
ment will build its own battle-ships and 
make its own munitions of war. While the 
danger from lack of preparation is a greater 
peril than militarism, the Le Mars Sentinel 
agrees with the Sioux City News in thinking 
that as a counter-irritant the Government 
should manufacture its guns, munitions, 
and war-vessels. The Marshalltown T'imes- 
Republican for army purposes favors a mil- 
lion men in the State militia according to 
the proposal in the bill of Senator Cum- 
should not be 


mins. Our Navy so much 
larger than it is, but it should be kept effi- 
cient and increased systematically and 
gradually. If we do not take on a huge 
standing army, this journal observes, we 
are in no danger of militarism, while, 

fact, ‘‘our greatest danger is from our 


hysterical friends whose sky - scrapers are 
so near the water’s edge on our Atlantic 
coast.” 


Nebraska 


We learn from the Omaha World-Herald 
that present conditions would be reason- 
ably met by the 40,000 increase in the 
standing army asked for by the President, 
together with the ‘‘creation of Conti- 
nental reserve and the development of a 
State militia.”” This journal also approves 
the Administration’s naval program ‘‘for 
the period covered,” nor does it see any 
danger of militarism in ‘‘defensive armae 


ment.”” The Lineoln Nebraska Stale 
Journal says ‘‘we need only the bones of 
a large army,” and adds that ‘“‘the ob- 


jection to a large standing army, that it 
rots manhood, as we now manage it, 
not apply with equal force to the Navy, be- 
cause the personnel is comparatively small. 
The Navy is a financial, not a political and 
social, problem. Therefore, the Navy could 
be enlarged very much without serious con- 
sequences and give us all the defense we 
need.”’ As to militarism, this observer 
thinks that the peril is ‘‘one of pork.” 
The Lincoln Siar thinks that as long as 
the people construct and direct their Gov- 
ernment there can be no danger of mili- 
tarism in a standing army of the size sug- 
gested by the President, and there is never 
any danger from a large navy, but it adds 
that the people might reject any proposal 
to encourage greater expense than is suffi- 
cient to provide a navy to defend our coast 
from foreign attack, and tells us that the 
“‘higgest -navy-in-the- world propaganda 
excites popular resentment.’ The Norfolk 
News also desires a navy large enough to de- 
fend us from any invasion, and thinks our 
Army should consist of from 300,000 to 00,- 
000, nor does it see any fear of militarism. 
There is not a bit of danger of such a con- 
dition, says the Nebraska City Press, be 
cause ‘George Washington’s admonition is 
as alive to-day as it was when he bade fare- 
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THE* MAN “WHO ~- SUCCEEDED 
WHERE~ HERBERT ~SPENCER-FAILED 


EVENTY-THREE years ago, in Derby, Eng- 
land, lived a young man who had a new idea in 
watch-making. Day after day he sat bended over 

his work table, deep in study, with innumerable sketches 
before him, seeking to make his dream come true. 


He was Herbert Spencer, then an inventor, later one 
of the world’s greatest utilitarian philosophers. His idea, 
to quote from his autobiography, was “‘a re-arrangement 
of the works with a view to greater flatness. ”’ 


Although his principle—that a practical thin watch 
could be accomplished only through a re-arrangement 
of the works— was correct, Herbert Spencer failed. 
““My model,” he writes, “proved to have no superiority; 
indeed it was a bad one.” 


i 


! 


This man was Dietrich 
Gruen, a Swiss, a young 
watch manufacturer who 
htad learned his trade un- 
der one Martens of Frei- 
burg, Germany, among the 
most renowned horologists 
of his time. 


He had founded his 
business in America with 
the idea of producing a 





oT | ‘i 


then from the bottom, striving to find a new arrangement of 
movement parts, which, without weakening any individual wheel 
or pinion, would dui/d up a watch of exceeding thinness. 


Then came success! 


In 1896 he succeeded, through an invention of his son Fritz 
to bring out the Verithin Model; but it was not until 1902 (while 
Herbert Spencer still lived, it is gratifying to state) that Dietrich 
Gruen brought his thin model to the high standard of accuracy 
and durability which the name Gruen Verithin stands for. 


How he accomplished it is shown by this wheel train illustra- 
tion below. In the old way the wheels were one above the other 
like steps. In Ais way he took the smallest wheel and reversed it, 
placing this small wheel on 
a line with the larger wheel 
as shown. 









Herbert 
Spencer 
Philosopher This enabled him to make 
the Gruen Verithin only 
half as thick as the ordinary 
watch, without reducing the 
strength of parts and thus 
retaining the highest accu- 
racy and durability. 


The most beautiful watch 
in America 
The Gruen Verithin 
has been called “*The 
Most Beautiful Watch in 
America.”* 


| 


To appreciate the exquisite charm 
of this timepiece which ‘‘fits the 
pocket like a silver dollar,’’ to feel 
that sense of pride which comes with 
its possession, one must see the 
Gruen Verithin. Those who should 
fike to do so will find among the 
best jewelers in every locality one 
or two who are proud to endorse 
Dietrich Gruen’s masterpiece. 


Gruen Verithin Adjusted Models, 
which are guaranteed to come with- 
in railroad time requirements, are 





Another man’s tdeal i 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, \ 
thirty-three years later, 

another man conceived the 

same idea. Like Spencer, 

he saw that a// watches | 

were not only too larfe, 

but too thick. 

watch of exceptional merit. 

For its production his 

thoughts turned naturally to Switzerland, where from 
time out of mind the finest watches have been produced. 
He knew that for accuracy and other attributes of a 
satisfactory watch, there was no equal to the careful 
hand-finishing of the skilled Swiss craftsman, with his 
generations of inherited cunning. 

So it was to Switzerland that Dietrich Gruen turned 
for workmen who could produce a watch of superior 
value. There he gathered together a group of the finest 
craftsmen and established his first factory for producing 


watch movements, importing these and fitting them to 
their cases in America. 


The smallest watch made was what is known as the ‘18”’ size. 
But Dietrich Gruen planned and experimented until he produced 
the watch known as the “16” size—for many years the popular 
size watch and the size made today by all manufacturers for rail- 
road use. But even this did not satisfy the ideals of Dietrich Gruen. 
He saw that the American public wanted a timepiece still smaller 
and thinner. So he began a series of experiments toward that end 
—experiments which were to be crowned with success only after 
along term of years. He saw immediately that no cutting down 
of existing movements would do, i:ut that a radical change would 
be necessary to produce the watch of which he dreamed. He started 





priced at $25 to $60. 


GruenVerithin Precision Models, which 
1 |S; \ are guaranteed to come within observa- 
tory time requirements, recognized by 
authorities to be the highest timekeeping 
perfection obtainable, are priced at $50 to 
$250. The Dietrich Gruen, the world’s 
finest pocket timepiece, $265 to $650. 


"rite for 
ee ° ? 
One Word from a Woman’ s Lips’ 
—a booklet on watches and watchmak- 
ing everyone should read before buying a 
timepiece. Address, The Gruen Watch 
Manufacturing Company, 31 Government 
Square, Cincinnati, O. Makers of the 


Ul 








famous Gruen Watches since 1876. Fac- 
tories: Cincinnati, O., and Madre-Biel, 
Switzerland. Canadian Branch: Toronto. 
Duplicate parts to be had through Gruen 


The Watch § The dealers everywhere. 

of Herbert Gruen ’ 
Spencer's Verithin 
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‘elder oe Architects Contractors! 


Sky-scrapers, bungalows, water-towers, basements—every kind of construction 
you can think of can be protected against the destroying-effects of dampness and 
water with CERESIT Waterproofing Compound. | 


a“ miu 


Leaky basements can be made dry; cisterns, reservoirs and tunnels can be made 
absolutely waterproof with CERESIT. 











CERESIT preserves cement stucco, preventing discoloration and cracking. Every 
rain cleans a cement stucco house waterproofed with CERESIT 


How? Write us your waterproofing troubles and our Engineers will give you the 
method of solution. 


There are six C. W. Co. Products for the protection of building construction. If 
you are interested in any building, investigate 
CERESIT Waterproofing Products at once. 


Ceresit Waterproofing Co. 


990 Westminster Bldg., Chicago 
Branches: New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta 


Write for ‘The Ceresit Water proofing,” using 
your letterhead or enclose business card. 
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His 
Favorite 
Remedy- 


These days physicians pre- 
scribe Home Billiards to keep 
the whole family ro//ing in 
health! All that the doctor 
calls for now is to take his ac. | Neen eniets gtr SS eae | 
own medicine on the ‘‘ Baby 
Grand.”’ This famous home table brings 33 carom and pocket billiard games. Year-round 
sport that banishes brain fag, aids digestion and puts new blood into folks who work all day! 


Send for our Photo catalog at once, and join this movement for ‘home preparedness. ”’ 


BRUNSWICK HOME 


BILLIARD TABLES 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 





Whether mansion or cottage—there’s a grown man’s terms and all Brunswick Home Tables shown in our 
Brunswick made to pt your home handsome color-book —“‘Billiards—The Home Mag- 
rand"” and Baby Grand” are genuine San net." Jt's FREE. Write or mail the coupon today. 


Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. 
Our “Quick Demountable”’ can be set up in a jiffy 


anyw here, and taken down quickly when not in use. ° e ° ; 
“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as perfect dining i 
and library tables when not in play for carom or This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


pocket billiards. 
Scientific Qualities The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. “!) 


Every Brunswick is a scientific table with ever-level ash i 
billiard bed, celebrated Monarch cushions—life! speed ! Dept. oot. 635-683 5. Wek Aive., Ciisage 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 


and accuracy! Why be content with a toy billiard 
= table when 10¢c a day buys a genuine Brunswic “Billiards The Ho e M. net” 
= 30 Day Trial—Balls, Etc., FREE! and tell about your free trial offer. 

Complete High Class te mg ing Outfit a ge with 
out extra cost—Cues, ac Markers, Balls, Expert 





Book of 33 games, etc. Name 
Accept our home trial offer and let the Brunswick 
win every member of the family. Factory prices, easy Address 
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well to -his army.’’ This journal does not 


believe we need an army a great deal larger 


than we have now, but it would make the 
National Guard efficient and adopt the 
Australian system for the military training 
of our youth. As to the Navy, it is our 
first line of defense—need any more be 
said? The Hastings Republican observes: 
“The sentiment in Nebraska and this 
portion of the West is overwhelmingly op- 
posed to an increase in the Army and 
Navy as advocated by the extreme pre- 
paredness - propagandists, and feeling is 
growing bitter toward those people and 
publications that are believed to be in the 
pay of the munition-factory magnates and 
steel trust.” 

In the view of this journal our Arm) 
should only be large enough to protect our 
foreign possessions and police the Panama 
Canal and the States; nor should our Navy 
be much larger than it is at present. The 
Beatrice Express would have a navy only 
large enough to protect our coast, and 
thinks we should spend our money for 
submarines, torpedo- boats, ete., instead 
of battle-ships. As to the Army, we need 
greatly to increase our force of officers, and 
every university should be equipped to train 
army officers in the manner of West Point. 
The Government, too, should own the mu- 
nition-factories. There would be danger 
of militarism, in the view of this journal, if 
our Army and Navy were increased to the 
extent desired by some. But the Grand 
Island Independent sees no menace of mili- 
tarism in increases for defensive purposes 
only, and would continue the constructive 
program of the past ten years for the Navy 
‘until it shall have been determined that 
the present world-demand for international 
agreement as to land- and sea-forces shall 
bring fruition or be denied.’’ While the 
Army at present seems to be large enough, 
the York Republican admits that we do 
need a few extra troops to police the Mexi- 
ean border, “‘but usually enough troops to 
police our own country are ample,” and 
it adds: 

“The terror that has seized Maxim and 
the manufacturers of war-materials is not 
felt by the people in this section. There is 
no fear of invasion here. It took six 
months to convey 300,000 soldiers from 
Canada to Europe, and Great Britain mis- 
tress of the seas. There would be ample 
time to prepare after war was declared. 
The Navy is the thing. We want pro- 
tection, if anything. There is no thought 
of aggression. Subsea-craft seem to be the 
most effective for the purpose. It is doubt- 
ful if there shall ever be another sea-battle 
between dreadnoughts and _ superdread- 
noughts. An adequate fleet of subsea- 
craft ought to calm the fears of shipbuilders, 
at least. The thought of foreign invasion, 
however, is a joke or a nightmare. We 
could raise and drill an army while they 
were getting their men over here that could 
annihilate them faster than they could land 
them.”’ 

On the subject of militarism this journal 
says that no one has yet advocated a stand- 
ing army big enough to scare the American 
people or to enslave them. The objection 
to a large army is the cost in men and 
money. 

Missouri 


The St. Louis Republic favors the mainte- 
nance of our Navy at a strength, dictated 
by the strategic conditions created by the 
opening of the Panama Canal, sufficient to 
defend our coasts. In view of the rapidly 
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changing technique of naval warfare, this 
journal goes on to say: 

‘‘We make no pretense to knowing just 
what that is. We shall have to ‘take ad- 
vice,’ as Abernethy said. We favor univer- 
sal service under the Swiss plan—mudtatis 
mutandis—for all American youth, and the 
increase of our regular army contemplated 
in the Administration plan. We see no 
danger of ‘militarism’ from the organiza- 
tion of a citizen-army on the same principle 
which underlay the service of the minute- 
men of historic fame, nor from a navy for 
defense only.” 

Nor does the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
fear this peril. It advocates an army of 
500,000, one-third of the number to be reg- 
ulars, and a navy ‘“‘larger than any but 
that of Great Britain.’’ In the view of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch we should have a 
navy able to repel any attack and in such 
ease take the offensive, and an army of not 
less than 200,000 regulars as a nucleus, 
with sufficient trained officers to handle 
1,000,000 trained and equipped reserves 
of citizen-soldiery on an emergency-call. 
There is no danger of militarism in the 
increase of the Navy alone, altho ‘‘exces- 
sive increase might lead to dangerous influ- 
ence in favor of war, and thus lead to mili- 
tarism, and an excessive standing army 
would be a menace on account of its influ- 
ence on the civil government.’’ The real 
danger is in ‘“‘our inclination to paci- 
fism,”’ according to the Kansas City Star, 
which is inclined to take the advice of the 
expert board on the adequate size of both 
Army ‘and Navy. The latter should be 
“‘one of the very best,” thinks the Kansas 


City Journal, which estimates the Army: 


at 150,000, and sees no danger of milita- 
rism unless our defense-increase is ‘‘extrav- 
agant.’”” The St. Joseph News-Press has 
no fear of militarism and favors an army 
of 200,000 men, with a reserve obtained 
through the Continental plan of ex-Sec- 
retary Garrison. This force, however, 
“should be regarded only as a makeshift 
until a national army placed on obliga- 
tory personal training and service can be 
created.’’ As to our Navy, it ‘“‘should be 
so large that when divided between the 
Atlantic and Pacific it may be equal on 
the Atlantic to that of the second naval 
Power in the world and on the Pacific equal 
to that of Japan.” 

The Jefferson City Democrat-Tribune 
would double the present size of the Army 
and Navy, and sees no militaristic danger, 
and while the St. Charles Banner News, 
which is in Mr. Champ Clark’s congres- 
sional district, admits the menace, yet, it 
says that necessity forces us to prepare, 
and that ‘‘the real peril depends a great 
deal upon the nature of the peace-treaties 
at the close of the European War.” The 
Chillicothe Constitution proposes a stand- 
ing army of 350,000, the continuance 
of the State militia, and a reasonable 
amount of drill service in our public and 
other schools, and it says further that we 
should ‘‘ work up to a fifty per cent. greater 
navy” than we have now. The danger of 
militarism will come if we carry our in- 
creases beyond the bound of ‘‘reasonable 
preparedness,” but the Kirksville Express 
thinks there is very great danger of this 
sort, because ‘‘if army and navy ‘look 
good’ to Americans, human nature will 
want to try them out.’’ Nevertheless, this 
journal suggests an army of 200,000 regu- 
lars, with fully 200,000 trained in the more 
technical branches of the service, and also 
an adaptation of the Swiss system for our 
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DENBY 


F YOU are as thorough in your investi- 
gation as we are in our construction, 
your truck will be a Denby. 
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Denby frame—for instance. 


Sturdier, more.generously dimensioned, wider 
flanges, deeper channel face—made to carry 
the load with confidence-inspiring ease and 
permanence. 

Just one of a hundred points of superiority 





axle itself. 


411 Holbrook Ave. 


in Denby construction. 


Denby Trucks have become noted for a super-service— 
a remarkable freedom from expensive replacements 
or exasperating breakdowns. 

That is because Denby construction is thorough. The 


factor of safety in the smallest bolt or rivet is as great 
in proportion as in the wonderful Denby internal-gear 


It is when you look beyond mere specifications or 
“talking points” that the reasons for Denby dominance 
become clearly apparent. 


Four models, with body and chassis modifi- 
cations to fit any business. 


3%, ton (with open express body) .. 890 
I ton (chassis only) 1475 

1¥% tons (chassis only) 1685 
2 tons (chassis only) 1985 


Your local Denbyman has some data that 
will interest you. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 
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PA EF N ¥ Obtain a Patent, List | 
of Patent Buyers and | 

Inventions Wanted. $1, 000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 


Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. , VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Big $2 Offer-KEITH'S 
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$5000 60 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats. 
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} “ti A few good second-hand bicycles 
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Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
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Wayside, Amsterdam, 
Bucks, England 


(It’s the Address of a 
Pipe-Smoker) 


Gentlemen : 


After a many years’ hunt for the perfect 
tobacco, I have lately come across your 
Edgeworth Plug Slice, and though so 
many miles away from you feel that I 
must really drop you a line in gratitude 
to thank you for same. “Edgeworth” 
is a great tobacco; its nutty, natural 
flavor never pulls on one’s palate and it 
never bites the tongue. My quest is over; 
I have found the perfect smoke and I 
want to congratulate you upon the skill 
and experience that led to its evolution. 
1 have only two, grumbles to register 
against it: firstly, too many friends want 
to borrow a pipeful: secondly, one is 
tempted to sit up too late at night just to 
have another pipe, thereby leading to late 
hours and increased consumption of 
“baccy.” 
Yours sincerely, 
Victor Pitt Kethley. 


You would probably not guess in three 
tries what we think the most important sen- 
tence in this letter. 


It is the one that says, “I have lately come 
across your Edgeworth,”’ etc. 


Now here is a man who has smoked a pipe 
for years, 


who uses the expression, *‘my 
quest,”* in referring to his 
purchases of pipe tobacco. 
He “*comes across’’ Edge- 
worth and likes it so well 
he writes us a letter prais- 
ing it. 













We want more people, 
you and a lot of others, 
to ‘‘come across’’ 
Edgeworth, and to 
make that easy we 
offer you a free sam- 
ple, or samples, since 

Edgeworth is made 
LICE in two forms. 
Our problem is 
not to get smok- 
ers to believe 
Edgeworth is a 
great tobacco, 
but to get them 
to try it and discover its merits. 

Send us your name on a post card. Men- 
tion the name of a tobacco store you patron- 
ize; we will mail you a sample of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed differ only in form. The Plug 
Slice comes pressed into flat, oblong slices 
that you rub up in your hands before putting 
in your pipe. The Ready-Rubbed is already 
prepared for the pipe. 


Samples of both will be sent you on request. 
Ask for them. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor pack- 
age. Edgeworth Plug Slice is lic, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply, but except in a few isolated cases 
all dealers have it. 


Write to Larus & Bro. Co., 5 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, 
including the well-known Qboid—granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for many 
years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—\f your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at 
same price you would pay jobber. 





public schools. Then “‘we need the second 
navy in the world in power and speed, and 
need it by 1920; but appropriations should 
be made on a basis which will prevent mis- 
takes of the past.” 

In the view of the Columbia Herald- 
Statesman we should have an active stand- 
ing army of 500,000 and the Navy should 
be the equal, if not superior, of any world- 
Power. Incidentally, this journal remarks 
that ‘‘ the foreign trade of the United States 
is increasing each year and must some day 
be protected from jealous Powers who are 
now losing their trade because of the pres- 
ent war.’ Good is seen in the fact that 
military training in either army or navy 
offers ‘‘a wide variety of experience in the 
arts and science of mechanics and engineer- 
ing, and that discipline is rigidly taught,’’ so 
that ‘‘it would seem that a largernumber of 
men would be trained not only in milita- 
rism, but would be taught how to work and 
how to obey orders.’’ The Boonville Cen- 
tral Missouri Republican, however, believes 
that with a moderate army and navy we 
shall avoid militarism, because “‘ the weak- 
ling never carries a chip on his shoulder.” 
How large, then, should they be? The 
editor replies frankly: 

“‘T have no idea. - Information away out 
here is confusing. To look at Mexico, 
Canada, and Japan, we don’t need much, 
but when we think of Germany, we need a 
H of a lot of men and ships. It looks 
foolish to spend a ‘billion in five years’ on 
ships that rust doth corrupt, when that 
same {billion would build five highways 
across this country that would make the 
Appian Way look like a by-path. As I 
remember, tho, the only kid I did not 
pick a fight with was the Irish Mick who 
I was sure could lick me. The plan for an 
army outlined by some one in Harper's 
Weekly about four months ago seems to me 
to be the best I have read. The idea 
there seemed to be to- take the energy we 
had been putting into football in our 
colleges and making an army out of it. 
This probably would show a saving in life 
each year, if nothing more.” 

The Fulton Gazette claims that to 
increase the size of the Army and Navy 
increases the number of persons whose 
only business is war. Yet this Democratic 
journal adds that it has full confidence 
in the Administration, and that if the 
President and his advisers think we should 
undertake preparedness on a large scale 
they will have its indorsement. The 
Moberly Democrat thinks we can make all 
preparations necessary with the money 
we are now spending, but the Springfield 
Leader, which favors an army of 250,000, 
and a navy sufficiently large to protect 
us against any Power on earth, frankly 
admits the peril of militarism, but is con- 
vineed we should be prepared nevertheless. 
Merely for defense let our Navy be the 
best in the world, says the editor of the 
Aurora Advertiser, and let it be a help at 
all times to the merchant-service and the 
business and consular service of the 
nation. As to the Army, if it is to be 
managed as at present, this observer 
would not favor an increase of more than 
double, but he adds that “if the Army 
ean be used in times of peace in some 
Governmental constructive work, allowing 
time off for drills, etc., and paying extra 
for the time used in such work, the number 
may be enlarged to include all the un- 
employed of the nation.”” Adequate defense 
is favored also by the Carthage Press, 
which thinks that we should have an army 








of 300,000 or more, with a large body of 
trained reserves, that our Navy should 
be powerful enough to defend our great 
coast-line, ‘give a diplomatic demand from 
Washington some power and effect,’’ and 
maintain this country’s rights on the sea. 


Kansas 


The Topeka Capital, owned and edited 
by Governor Arthur Capper, believes the 
Army is large enough at this time, and 
while we do not need a large navy, modern 
equipment should replace that which is out 
of date. Further, the people of the West 
are not for a preparedness-program be- 
cause “‘we are already spending enough 
and want more for our money than we have 
been getting in the past.’’ On the other 
hand, Mr. William Allen White, of the 
Emporia Gazelle, says we need an army 
of 200,000 and the largest navy in the 
world, and there is no danger of militarism 
if our increases in defense are ‘“‘ properly 
handled.” The Atchison Globe reports that 
the majority of intelligent citizens in 
northeastern Kansas believe in reasonable 
preparedness, and that it has heard from 
many representative citizens the opinion 
that an army of 200,000, backed by a 
thoroughly efficient National Guard, would 
be adequate. These citizens also favor a 
large and modern navy, the second largest 
in the world, but they see no occasion for 
an effort to wrest sea-supremacy from 
Great Britain. While the feeling in this 
section is that too many professional army 
men might bring about a militaristic 
condition, yet there could be no objection 
to the figures above: named, and _ this 
journal adds that while ‘“‘most Kansas 
citizens do not object to paying the cost of 
reasonable protection,’’ they are ‘‘ disturbed 
over stories of reckless extravagance in both 
Army and Navy.” 

There is not the slightest danger of 
militarism becoming a menace, whether 
adequate measures are taken or rejected, 
observes the Atchison Champion, which 
believes our Army should be large enough 
for a first line in case of defense, in case 
of invasion, which is ‘‘extremely unlikely.” 
Then we should have the second navy 
of the world, and ‘‘not a poor navy at 
that, because it is the one branch of our 
armed forces to be relied upon most in case 
of war,’ and because ‘‘a large navy is 
worth the price in advertising the nation in 
foreign ports.”” Nor do the Leavenworth 
Times or The Post of that city fear mili- 
tarism, if the increase in our defense is rea- 
sonable. Approval of the Administra- 
tion’s army-increase program is exprest 
by the Kansas City Globe, and it says 
we should have a navy of sufficient power 
to protect our coast against any possible 
attack, its make-up to be decided by 
experts. In the belief of this journal ‘‘our 
scientific board will soon spring some- 
thing new in naval equipment that will 
relegate the battle-ship and the submarine 
to the junk-heap,” and it adds that un- 
der our Constitution no harm can come 
to our nation by proposed increase of 
the national defense, for the only danger 
in a large army would be through misuse. 
The Lawrence Journal - World believes 
that we need most of all a sufficient num- 
ber of officers to handle the armies we 
might raise in case of necessity, and that we 
should have a system by which every able 
bodied man could learn the rudiments of 
military education, so that if his services 
were required he would not be as a “lamb 
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GASOLINE REDUCED 
ECONOMY CARBON DEPOSIT 


Motor efliciency de- 
pends largely upon lu- 
bricating efhciency and 
that means: 

Reduced carbon deposit. 


More mileage from your 


gasoline. 


More mileage from your 
lubricating oil, 

Increased power. 

There is only one way 
to experience for your- 
self the benefits from a 
really scientific lubri- 
cant. That is—wse it. 

A simple test should 
convince you. 

The Lubricating Chart 
at the right which repre- 
sents our professional 
advice, has, for a number 
of years, been the stand- 
ard guide to scientific 
automobile lubrication. 
Opposite your car you 
will find 
specified 
the correct 
oil for your 
motor. 


INCREASED 
POWER 





Mobiloils 





GREATER ‘OW. 
MILEAGE 


That oil was specified 
for your motor after a 
careful scientific analysis 
of its lubricating require- 
ments by the Vacuum 
Oil Company. 


If your car is not listed, a 
copy of our complete Lubri- 
cating Chart will be sent on 
request. 


An Economical 
Demonstration 

It will probably cost you 
less than $1.00 to fill your 
crank-case with the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils specified 
for your car. 

The garage or dealer you 
trade with has it, or can 
promptly secure it for you. 

Ask him to empty your 
crank-case of its present oil 
and fill it with the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. 

You can then judge for yourself 
the results in— increased power, 


reduced carbon deposit, gasoline 
economy, reduced oil consumption. 

Is it not worth this nominal ex- 
penditure for you to discover for 
yourself these continuous benefits 
from using the oil 
specified for your 
carbya company 
whose _ unques- 
tioned standing 
in engineering 
circles is world- 
wide? 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase 


in original packages. 


Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 


- Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Detroit 
New York 
Philadephia 


Domestic Branches: 


CMe aa he ec 


Minneapolis Indianapolis 
Boston Pittsburgh 
Chicago Kansas City 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication 
Explanation : — The four gades of Gargoyle Mo. 
biloils for gasoline motor lubrication, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘A’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’’ 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that 
should be Koy Fore xample, “A” means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil * rc."" means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Arctic,” 4 The recommendations cover all 
models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted 
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Electric Vehicles — For motor bearings and en- 
closed chains, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” the year 
around. For open chains and differential, use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “C” the year around. Excep- 
doneNor. winter lubrication of pleasure cars use 
Gargoyle} Mobiloil “‘Arctic"’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” for bevel gear drive. 
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The Purple Ribbon | 7 ~ 


Designates the Watch you 
Will Be Proud to Carry : 


|| The Purple Ribbon around a South Bend | 
‘| Watch distinguishes it from all other watches. i 


0 It is a reminder which says to you every time 





A == you see it: This is a watch you will be proud 
i to own because of the beauty of its design, ‘ 3 
wy its lifetime accuracy and its high quality. : 
S ce £ ay 
Ga ot 
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4] South Bend Watches 


These watches are made in 
various models, sizes and 
stwles with a price range 
ite from $16.00 to $100.00. 











The new 19 jewel Extra-Thin 
model at $27.50 possesses 
features never before offered 
in any watch of this price. 














Catalog upon request 


South Bend Watch Company 
43 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Indiana 
















“ , iat i WHAT TO SAY 
Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes CONVERSATIO AND HOW TO SAY IT 
for Sermons and Addresses. A collection of incidents, by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening | book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00. | Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





The Entire Army of English Speech 


over 450,000 Words strong, for the first 
time is mustered for the service of man- 
Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER— 


three-column formation—within the 
covers of one Book; the mightiest verbal 
force ever assembled. Command it! 


THE Funk & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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led forth to slaughter.”” Our Navy should 
be strong enough to guard our ports and 
ships, with plenty of sea-going submarines, 

The Salina Journal would not increase 
the Army or the Navy, except to add bat- 
tle-cruisers and submarine-destroyers, for 
it regards militarism as a real peril. The 
Dodge City Globe, too, argues from the 
experience of other countries that it is 
quite unlikely this one can develop and 
maintain a large military establishment 
and keep it forever inactive, and it holds 
that we should certainly not have a large 
army, and that our present Navy seems to 
be sufficient. Again, the Arkansas City 
News thinks that our Army at present is 
large enough, but would make it more effi- 
cient. Something quite substantial should 
be offered the men in the way of training, 
something that would be of use in the com- 
mercial world, as well as soniething that 
would be efficient in the way of defense. 
Fifty per cent. of our standing army efforts 
should be among research-work that would 
tend to remove domestic troubles. As to 
our Navy, we probably need one as large 
again as that which we have, and our bat- 
tle-ships and all other fighting vessels, or at 
least a very large per cent. of them, should 
be constructed so they can be transformed 
into commercial carriers when not needed 
in active service, for we should ‘‘make the 
Navy earn its way, and have a merchant- 
marine operated by the Government that 
will be useful as well as ornamental.”” This 
journal, moreover, is persuaded that we 
incur the risk of militarism if we increase 
our Army and Navy with the idea of fight- 
ing a foreign enemy alone, and it adds that 
‘“*the Army and the Navy are one and the 
same when it comes to bringing about a 
peril of this kind. We ought to have a 
nation which was too useful unto itself to 
be preparing to fight some imaginary foe 
all the while. We would be crazy with 
the heat, figuratively speaking, in mid- 
winter.” 

The editor of the Holton Recorder speaks 
from experience when he says: 

‘‘T think, under our system of govern- 
ment, practically unanimous sentiment 
against offensive warfare, it is silly to sug- 
gest that we, under any circumstances or 
conditions of which I can now conceive, 
are in danger of becoming an aggressive, 
military nation. The idea that we could 
organize an effective defensive army of a 
million or more men inside of three or four 
weeks to resist an invading force composed 
of veteran soldiers is the dream of men who 
either never saw and know nothing about 
an army, and would not know the differ- 
ence between an army and a mob, or of 
those who do their thinking only along the 
line of preconceived prejudices. I speak 
from experience as well as observation. I 
entered the Army in the spring of 1861 
when the troops were all new and raw, and 
remained until 1865, when the troops had 
become veterans.” 

Among other journals that advocate suf- 
ficient increase for defense and who do not 
fear militarism are the Burlington Repub- 
lican, Pittsburg Headlight, the Hutchinson 
Gazette, and the Iola Register, altho the 
latter says that the chief objection to all 
the present outcry about preparedness is 
that it is ‘‘untimely.” With ‘‘every pos 
sible enemy bled white and still bleeding,” 
this country will be safer from attack for 
fifty years after this war ends than it ever 
has been in its history. While the Chanute 
Daily Tribune thinks that we should 


strengthen our Army, and especially our 
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Navy, it informs us that the impression pre- 
vails ‘“‘in this Western country” that we 
should demand better returns on money 
now being spent, and that “‘we would now 
be in very good shape if we were getting 
value received.” As to militarism, that 
depends on the size and manner of the in- 
crease in our defense, but “‘dangers along 
this line are greatly exaggerated by brain- 
storm agitators under any system,” and 
the Concordia Blade states that the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be for a safe 
and sane preparedness-program, “ prob- 
ably not as radical as that advocated by 
President Wilson, and certainly not similar 
to what is wanted by Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Arkansas 


The Little Rock Arkansas Gazette points 
out that we shall have more of militarism 
in the United States as the years go by 
because of our emergence from our former 
isolation and the greater part we shall play 
in the affairs of the world. This increased 
militarism will not be caused by, but will 
be the cause of, a larger army and navy. 
While it has no doubt that a big army and 
navy will produce a certain superficial mili- 
tarism, this journal does not believe that it 
will seriously affect the fabric of our national 
life. The Helena World has forebodings of 
militarism and advocates an army only 
large enough to keep the peace and prevent 
the destruction of life and property, and 
to protect the interests of Americans on 
the border under conditions such as those 
now existing in Mexico, and a navy ade- 
quate to meet the requirements, which are 


“large and varied.’”’ The Harrison Times’ 


also fears militarism, and does not favor 
any increase in the Army and Navy at 
present; and the Morrilton Democrat thinks 
that our Army and Navy are sufficient for 
any oceasion that may arise in the next 
fifty years, while the spirit behind the pres- 
ent agitation, ‘‘if allowed to grow, would 
insist upon war with any other country 
upon the slightest provocation.” But the 
Jonesboro Tribune says that military pre- 
paredness does not necessarily mean that 
we have a chip on the shoulder, and it 
adds that ‘‘we have been prepared all the 
time to administer a thorough ‘licking’ to 
Mexico, yet we have allowed that nation 
to trail the national honor of America in 
the dust, and humiliate us more than any 
European nation, better prepared to com- 
bat us, could hope to without war.” 

The Paragould Press thinks that the 
danger of a lack of initiative might in the 
long run be greater than the peril of 
militarism, and advocates an army suffi- 
cient to form the nucleus for a force of 
1,000,000 men, and a navy at least 20 per 
cent. more efficient than that of. Great 
Britain, and while the Clarksville Democrat 
does not consider “too much army and 
navy” an issue as yet, it would not have a 
large standing army, but one organized 
for maximum efficiency, and a navy of 
favorable comparison with others in the 
world ‘‘supported directly by the Govern- 
ment without service of the armor-plate 
trust, ete.” The Fayetteville Sentinel 
fears no militarism, and suggests that we 
should have a navy as large as any country 
on the globe, if not larger, while The 
Republic, of the same town, thinks simi- 
larly if our defense-inereases are made in 
moderation and properly controlled. Nor 
does The Texarkanian think we need a large 
standing army—not exceeding 75,000, 
because “American patriotism can be 
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Natco Hol. 

low Tile Resi. 

dence, with Stucco 
finish, HENRY E. 


HAUGAARD, Architect 


Note the air cells; the extra strong 
patented “web” inside the tile; 
the outside surface with deep 
dovetail scoring, which provides 
strong mechanical bord for the 


LUCCOs 


The Clang of the Engines 


hoarse shouts—the sound of running feet. You awake with a 
start, terror gripping at your heart, big with the image of the 
laddie in his crib at the other end of the hall. And then you 
remember that you have built throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


and you know it is time for sympathy, not fear. Yes, it was 
the beautiful new house across the road—whose owner was 
paying a heavy penalty just for lack of foresight. 


Easily and economically he could have built of fire-proof Natco. His house 
would have been as beautiful as the one above, and as safe. Natco is a material 


for all buildings, even the least expensive. 


Its quality accounts for its wide use 


in great skyscrapers and structures where only the best is tolerated. But its 
economy of construction makes it available for the most inexpensive types of 
buildings—and for your home, where safety and comfort come first. 

The wise man who thinks of building finds out about Natco. It is more than 
a fire-proof, sound-proof and temperature-proof modern material which lends 
itself wonderfully to beautiful construction. 

It is a service—free to all architects, builders, engineers—and to you. Send 
today for the book “‘Natco Houses”—enclosing ten cents in stamps or coin, 

Natco saves thousands of lives and millions of dollars every year. Let it save 


and serve you. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@DFING - COMPANY 


292 FEDERAL STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


23 Factories Throughout the United States, 





Also at Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








Canceing makes you ‘‘hungry as a bear’’--puts color 
in your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, stre’ 
ly, Own a Kennebec. E 
ddling, sailing and motoring models. t 
‘ect style,great speed,strength, lightness. Write now. 


Kennebec Canoe Co., 56 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me, 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates 





Europe’s Peace Envoys 











TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers $45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
Branch offices in principal cities. 

AMERIOAN WRITING MACHINE Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 








The international public is even now searching out the 
men who will represent their nations in the great peace 
conference that will end Europe’s awful war. Here is an 
absorbing book which will give you an intimate knowl- 
edge of the diplomats of all the belligerents—their per- 
sonal force and ambitions. 


Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 
By Princess Catherine Radziwill 

The author's family connection with the reignin 
Romanoffs of Russia has made possible a personal tamil- 
iarity with the Rulers and Statesmen of all Europe. She 
discloses each orie’s influence as it was exerted for or 
against precipitating the war and describes how their 
individual personalities affect the war and possible peate. 
She compares and explains recent diplomatic cond uct of 
all the nations and discusses ible representatives'at 
the peace conference. A book full of inside secrets of diplo- 
matic Europe. Illustrated with beautiful photogravures. 


A large book, cloth bound, $2.50; by mail $2.66. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Mt, Wilson Observatory 


Where World’s Largest Telescope 
Is Now Being Built 





2 « ° % 


Here are the world’s toughest tires carry- 
ing material up one of the world’s stiffest 
trailsto build the world’s biggest telescope! 


Such a world-beating accomplishment required 
tires that could stand the strain of a nine-mile 
pull on a stiff, winding grade, carrying a 13-ton 
steel girder, over a grinding granite road. 


The equipment was 37x5 tires on front wheels; 
43x6 duals on rear—Firestone Hard Base 
Removable Tires. Firestone endurance was 
essential—and unfailing in the pinch. Skidding 
was a danger to be provided against—so the ex- 
perts chose Firestones for the sure, steady hold. 
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Nine Miles of This—and Scarcely Scratched! 





Frequent stops and starts on sharp grades 
subjected the tires to strains—made worse 
by the tremendous overhang. Much of the time 
the entire weight, including girder and truck, of 
16% tons rested on the rear tires alone. Write 
for illustrated folder of this interesting event. 


DEALERS—Yotur customers will appreciate the 
quality of Firestone service. Tell them that our 
expert advice is theirs free. 


FIRESTONE Trailer Tires £0" ‘t2iler service, 
strength is invaluable. Truck Tire Class includes Side 


Wire, Pressed-On, Removable and Clincher types—all 
sizes. Write for information. 








FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


irestone Truck Tires 





Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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depended on in emergency to put into the 
field 2,000,000 men, who, with ninety days’ 
training, will be the best fighters.” But 
our Navy should be the largest and strong- 
est in the world. Such rational prepared- 
ness does not mean militarism nor tend 
to foster it, according to this journal, and 
the Blytheville Courier, which upholds the 
hands of the President in his preparedness 
policy, says that we should have a navy as 
large as we can maintain without bank- 
rupting the country. In the view of the 
Fort Smith Times-Record, experts should 
decide upon’ the increase in the Army and 
Navy, which unquestionably should be 
much larger than at present. 


Oklahoma 


“The common sense of the American 
people, true to traditional ideals, will take 
care of these questions”’ of increases in the 
Army and Navy, observes the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman, which favors a navy sec- 
ond to none except England’s, and an army 
only a little larger than at present, with, 
however, a larger number of officers. We 
need no increase in our standing army, 
remarks the Guthrie Leader, but our Navy 
should be ‘‘built up to the first Power, in 
which case there is decidedly no danger of 
militarism.”’ There is no danger even 
with a navy as large as England’s, in the 
view of the Muskogee Phenix, which would 
have a regular army of 500,000 with 
reserves of 1,000,000, and believes that 
every man physically able should be sub- 
ject to‘compulsory military training. The 
Lawton Constitution believes we should 


have an adequate army and navy, but - 


admits there.is danger of militarism “in 


overplaying either.”” The McAlester News- 
Capital says that there is less reason for a 
large army and navy now than there was 
before the European War, and it sees no 
peril of militarism in any increases that 
may be made in our defense, but it adds: 
“Our people should not be stampeded, and 
the world should not lose the splendid 
moral example of this nation.” 

Among the journals that do not fear 
militarism in the case of a reasonable 
increase of our defense are the Altus 
Times, the Sulphur Democrat, the Bartles- 
ville Enterprise, the Alva Review-Courier, 
and the Hobart Democrat-Chief. But the 
Chickasha Star objects to an army larger 
than we have at present, for ‘‘the people of 
the great agricultural States, where every 
boy is taught to handle a gun, see no need 
of a large standing army,” but it does 
believe in a navy large enough to protect 
our coast. In the view of the Tulsa World, 
the increase in our Army should not be 
stinted, provided only that no resort to 
conscription be contemplated ‘‘unless to 
meet a desperate emergency after all 
methods of enlistment have proved in- 
adequate.”” We should have a_ naval 
force of sufficient strength to cope with 
any naval Power afloat, and it can see 
no danger in militarism ‘‘no matter how 
stupendous the program to be carried out.” 

Suppose there is some peril of milita- 
rism, says the Durant News, which ad- 
vocates adequate defense to be determined 
by expert military strategists and not by 
purely political appointees, ‘‘unless this 
nation has the foree with which to make 
its moral suasion felt, if necessary, there 
is no assurance that our desires will not 
be ignored and overridden by ambitious 
hations, seeking territory for expansion. of 
their own industry and power.” A man 
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who constantly carries a gun is more in- 
clined to look for something to shoot at 
than one who does not, says the Ada News, 
which recommends a larger army and a 
larger National Guard, but not much of an 
increase above the naval programs of 
several years past, unless perhaps in the 
matter of submarines and the aviation 
corps. The Vinita Leader also speaks of the 
man with a gun as being most likely to act 
the réle of the swaggering bully, and it 
thinks 250,000 is enough for our Army, 
tho we should have twice as many ships as 
now, a few to be constructed each year. 
But the Idabel Democrat-Record, which 
would have an army and navy only suffi- 
cient to maintain peace and _ protect 
American interests at home and abroad, 
positively fears militarism, and adds that 
in its belief militarism in Germany is the 
cause of the present war in Europe. The 
El Reno Democrat puts its verdict con- 
cisely as follows: ‘‘ Millions for defense— 
mines, submarines, etc.; but not one cent 
for floating forts—battlé-ships which change 
styles as often as a woman’s_ bonnet.” 
And we hear from The Wagoner. County 
Democrat that it has not “any very 
definite ideas of just how far we should go 
in the way of preparedness,”’ but that it 
is trying to occupy a middle-ground, and 
it adds that ‘‘as a straight party Demo- 
crat we are standing figuratively midway 
between the powder-mills and the Chau- 
tauqua platform.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES AND 
PACIFIC COAST 


Colorado 


The Pueblo Star-Journal, which advo- 
eates an army of not more than 250,000 
men, and a navy 50 per cent. larger than 
at present, with a merchant marine, to be 
used by the Government in case of war, 
says that the peril of militarism would 
‘‘depend upon the character of the men at 
the head of the Government,” and adds 
that ‘“‘ military men would, of course, tend to 
create a condition throughout the country 
in keeping with their policigs.”” But the 
Pueblo Chieftain, which sees no such men- 
ace, also favors an army of 250,000, or such 
number as may be determined by compe- 
tent military and political authorities, while 
for the Navy we need “forty-eight first- 
class battle-ships, sixteen in the Pacific, and 
thirty-two in the Atlantic, to be built as 
rapidly as mechanical and financial reason- 
ableness will permit.’’ In addition to the 
quota of 250,000 mentioned by the two 
journals just cited, the Colorado Springs 
Gazette would have this standing army sup- 
plemented by a trained reserve of 1,000,000 
or more, and a navy second only to that of 
Great Britain, while 50 per cent. stronger 
than that of either Germany or Japan. As 
to militarism, we read that ‘‘the nation is 
in peril if it fails to make substantial in- 
creases without further delay. It would 
be powerless to-day to resist an invasion 
even by a second-rate Power. The ‘peril 
of militarism’ is a figment of Mr. Bryan’s 
imagination.” 

Nor does the Grand Junction Sentinel 
(Dem.) recognize any such peril, and it be- 
lieves it voices the sentiment of the great 
majority of the people of Colorado when 
it indorses the Administration’s plans for 
military preparedness. Among other pa- 
pers in favor of adequate defenses which 
do not fear militarism are the Fort Collins 
Courier, the Denver Democrat, The Camera, 















_“*My heart used to 
thump like a trip hammer!”, 


“But no more of that since I smoke 


Girards. And/can smoke all I want!” 


This is an actual conversation. And 
this man is just one example out of 
thousands. 


Everywhere men are learning the common- 
sense wisdom of smoking mild. cigars. 


Gifard 


It gives you a real Ha- 
vana smoke wherever 
you please and as often 
as you please—with no 
disagreeable “come- 
back.” No effect on the 
heart nor the digestion. 


The Girard is made from 
— Cuban-grown 

lavana tobacco.Choice 
leaf selected by us; 
blended by our exclu- 
sive Girard method, and 
mellowed by age alone. 


Youdon’thavetocount your 
smokes with Girards. You 
can enjoy them to the full. 
And all the time you keep 
the edge on your wits instead 
of on your nerves. 
All Girard dealers know 
what a sure friend-maker 
they have in this honest, high- 
grade cigar, They know 
y can count on it to give 
satisfaction. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry 
Girards, show him this ad- 
vertisement. Andask himto 
put them in as afavortoyou. 
We take back cny part of 
the dai urchase. And 
he will do the same by you. 


14 sizes 
10c straight, and up 
Why not get action on this 
today ? 


DEALERS— 
You ought to know about it 
If you are not handling 
irards, we can show you 
to your own satisfaction 
where you have a new and 
gilt-edge opportunity. It will 
you to write us for de- 
nite today. 
Antonio Roig & 
Langsdo 
Philadelphia 


The “Broker” Established 1871 










































The same fixtures 
The fixtures in this made of China and 
bathroom, if made . Porcelain including 
of best quality f Si-wel-clo closet, 
enameled metai, cost $215.00. Beauty 
would cost $180.00. and utility perma- 
nent. 
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OU can putinto your bathroom, fixtures much cheaper 
than The Trenton Potteries Co. closet, lavatories and 
bath tubs which are vitreous china or solid porcelain. 


But you will never be proud of cheap fixtures, and sooner 
or later they will have to be replaced. 


Now, if you are going to put in first class fixtures, did you 
know that china and porcelain would cost you only about 
10 to 20 per cent more than good enameled metal fixtures? 
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If you want a fine bathroom, don’t put The Trenton 
Potteries Co. fixtures out of your mind as too expensive, 
because compared to the better grades of enameled metal 
fixtures, vitreous chinaand porcelain are not expensive at all. 
Not only is the cost of installation the same—but the dura- 
bility of pottery, the fact that it does not absorb grease, 
does‘not stain and will not crack or peel, makes it in nearly 
every case the sounder investment. Your archi- 

tect or plumber can verify this, but better still 


Write for our Booklet M-13 
**Bathrooms of Character’’ 








THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N. J. 


Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U. S. A. 














A System of Surgery 


Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S., and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. 


The most modern authority for all who need a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 
present-day surgery. Written by surgeons and pathologists who are actively engaged in 
teaching and in practise, every one of the 50 contributors being an acknowledged specialist 
in the subject he treats. 

It indicates the lines of operative procedure, but in place of detailed descriptions of various 
operations, it gives much valuable pathological, symptomatological and diagnostic data. 


For the Family Physician For the Specialist For the Student 


who may do no operating him- who must keep fully informed to whom the wealth of modern, 
self, but who usually sees and on the modern developments authoritative data, included in 
cares for the case in its early insurgery, but who has notime the work, and the ny bey ies 
stages and who is therefore re- for any reading which will not — ones See a 
quired to possess acomprehen- prove of immediate and prac- a a Pe to the most ef- 
sive knowledge of the subject. tical benefit in his work. ficient study- 


Three volumes with 3,000 text pages which contain 64 chapters describing the pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
treatment and after-treatment of the surgical conditions and diseases met with in general practise and in special 
surgery. Every monograph is vital and contains no deadwood. Over 1,000 illustrations, practically all original, 
including many color plates. 

FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 

Investigate this valuable work. It has been strongly endorsed by such authorities as 
Dr. John’ B. Murphy, the noted surgeon of Chicago, and Dr. Henry Beates, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. This is a work you need. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





The News, and The Herald, of Boulder, 
The first-named of this trio favors the 
Administration’s naval program, while the 
second would put reliance on the judgment 
of such military experts as General Wood 
and General Scott, and would have such a 
navy as Rear-Admiral Fiske believes in, 
not such as Josephus Daniels advocates, 
The editor of The News does not fear mili- 
tarism, because he has too much faith in the 
American people, and claims that ‘‘Ger- 
many prepared for war,’’ while the editor of 
The Herald wants a requisite army “‘as a 
matter of self-protection and aggression 
only when aggression means defense,”’ and 
a navy “large enough to cope with En- 
gland so as to be free from her vicious 
dictation and snubs.” 


New Mexico 

The Santa Fé New Mexican recommends 
an army of about 300,000 with a reserve of 
1,000,000, and a navy large enough to meet 
‘successfully any other navy in the world,” 
but the Tucumari Sun thinks our present 
army is large enough, and says decisively 
that there is danger of militarism in any 
increase. The Roswell News also admits 
this ‘‘vast” peril, but says it is one that 
‘seems to be forced upon us as the lesser 
of two evils.”’ This journal would have an 
army of 100,000 regulars and a militia of 1,- 
500,000, and it favors a three-months’ win- 
ter service for the militia, at regular army 
pay every winter, and the location of a 
national military school in each State, with 
free competitive scholarships. It also in- 
dorses the Administration’s naval program. 
This nation should maintain an army and 
navy of such proportions, observes the 
Clovis Journal, that the people of the coun- 
try will feel a great sense of security for the 
future, and it adds that if ‘‘the Powers of 
the world continue to resort to militarism, 
this nation must adhere to that course of 
procedure, or be subjected to a humiliation 
such as history has never recorded.” 


Arizona 


We hear from the Phoenix Arizona Ga- 
zelte that, after full and careful study, it 
approves the Administration’s plan of pre- 
paredness. Nor does it see any peril of 
militarism, while The Arizona Republican, 
of the same city,also holds the latter view 
and speaks for a peace-footing army of 
250,000 and a system of military training 
similar to that of Switzerland. As to our 
Navy, this journal says that ‘‘we should 
have at least 45 battle-ships, including those 
of the present type, 10 cruiser battle-ships, 
50 eruisers of all classes, 100 submarines, 
200 destroyers and torpedo-boats.”” The 
Tucson Citizen (Rep.) favors the General 
Staff’s plan for the Army and the Admin- 
istration’s naval plan covering a five-year 
building-program, and the Yuma Fzam- 
iner (Ind. Prog.) says that it is in exact 
accord with the recommendations of ex- 
Secretary Garrison and he Secretary of the 
Navy. The Flagstaff Ceconino Sun be- 
lieves the American aaa are too prac- 
tical to permit such a peril as militarism 
to arise, and it informs us that ‘there 
seems to be a well-defined demand for pre- 
paredness in this section.’ At the least 
calculation, according to this journal, 
we should have an army of 500,000, with 
as large a reserve as possible, this total to 
serve only as a nucleus around which an 
army could be built up rapidly in case of 
need. Moreover, our Navy should be in- 
creased in proportion with the Army. 
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Nevada 


The Reno Nevada State Journal sees no 
peril of militarism, and thinks that as the 
United States is preparing for defense and 
not for aggression, the nation’s chief reli- 
ance must be its Navy. Yet a fully 
equipped and trained army of a million 
men, that could be called quickly to the 
colors, is none too large for this people. 
About a quarter of this number, as a nu- 
cleus around which to form a powerful 
defensive and offensive force, would be suffi- 
cient as a standing army. In addition, 
some method should be devised for train- 
ing all able-bodied youths in the use of 
arms under conditions of actual warfare. 
This journal holds that the European War 
has proved the submarine the most deadly 
weapon at sea to-day, and claims that with 
a sufficient number of submarines avail- 
able, no enemy-fleet of battle-ships and 
transports could reach our shores. We 
should have 200 such submarines, and 
dreadnoughts and battle-cruisers enough 
to convey our transports in safety, should 
it be necessary to send troops to meet an 
enemy outside the borders of the United 
States, or to deal with an enemy-fleet that 
might succeed in eluding the submarine- 
lines of defense. 

That more attention should be paid to 
the Navy than to the Army, moreover, is 
the view of the Elko Free Press, which 
notes that it has been demonstrated in the 
present war that with any sort of land- 
protection it is impossible for armed ves- 
sels to make a landing and capture a posi- 
tion, and altho this journal appreciates 
that we need a larger standing army than 
we have, it does not favor ‘‘the proposals 
of the militarists,’’ whose claims are that 
1,000,000 or 5,000,000 armed men are 
necessary to keep peace.’’ It would en- 
large our military schools so that if occa- 
sion arises the men trained in them could 
take charge of volunteer companies. Just 
because there is danger of militarism, says 
this journal, the increase in our Navy and 
Army ‘“‘should be made very slowly and 
the size of both kept down to the very 
lowest possible point.’”” But the Winne- 
mucea Silver State, which advocates an 
army large enough to repel invasion, and 
a navy the most efficient of any in the 
world, says: ‘‘After the present European 
War has been settled, the United States 
will be forced to either disavow the Mon- 
roe Doctrine or fight. It can not pursue 
its Mexican policy of ‘watchful waiting’ 
further.” 

Utah 

The Salt Lake TJ'elegram (Ind.) believes 
that ‘‘if we increase our Navy to equal 
any force on earth, and adopt universal 
compulsory military service, with only a 
standing army of 250,000, there is no peril 
of militarism.’’ Furthermore, the editor 
of this journal says of the cost of the Navy: 
“Most of my saving from my salary for 
years has gone for life-insurance, and I 
have not regretted the expenditure. The 
nation needs the same kind of protection 
in the Navy.” As to compulsory military 
service, it should be part of the curriculum 
in every university, as it is in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, and he informs us that 
Utah citizens are to have a summer training- 
camp at Fort Douglas this year, for which 
the keenest enthusiasm is being shown. 
The Ogden Standard suggests in its edi- 
torial columns that in our campaign for 
preparedness, Congress should be guided 
by a rule to extract as nearly as possible 
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House in Water 


ONCRETE, stucco and brick walls are porous.’ Unless 
effectively dampproofed, they absorb rain and moisture. 
A single brick will absorb a pint of water, and unpro- 
tected walls soak in quantities of moisture during storms and 
wet weather. A damp, unsanitary interior is the first result. 
Then come cracking, crumbling and general disintegration 
of the wall surfaces— especially in cold weather when the 
absorbed water freezes. Also the rain and moisture drive soot 
and dirt into the pores, so that the walls become streaked, 


stained and unsightly. 


Thousands of buildings have been effectively guarded against such 


§ deterioration. Chey have been dampproofed, protected and at the same 


time decorated and beautified by 


a This liguid-cement coating seals all the pores and fills 
the hair cracks, becoming an inseparable part of the wall. 
Hard as flint, it will not. chip, flake nor peel off, like paint. 
Keeps the building free from moisture and also provides an 
| artistic flat-toned finish—decidedly appropriate for concrete, stucco or brick. 


TRUS-CON 


IEX 


STONE 


which give a soft even-colored effect. 
Handsomely illustrated Stone - Tex 
book, explaining this coating in 
full, sent free on request. 
Write for it today. 


The Trus-Con 


Laboratories 


136 Trus-Con Building 
Detroit, Mich. 











APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


Furnished in a variety of pleasing shades 


the use.of Grus-Con Stone-Cex. 





















FREE 
CONSULTING 
SERVICE :— 


Our expert chemists and chem- 
ical engineers, will advise you 
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“THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is necded in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Instant Information 





HERE is just as much 
difference between Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Bran Flakes 
and ordinary bran as be- 
tween any other finished 
product and its crude form. 


Prepared by the new method of the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Try it for your bran 
bread and muffins. 


Look for this signature. 


Compact On War, Peace, Commerce, Law, 
Ready Medicine, History, Philosophy, etc. 
Reliable —Every Branch of Knowledge— 
THE NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY 
80,000 things explained —words, phrases, etc. 1,200 
illustrations, 6,000 tables of synonyms. 

Octavo, cloth, $1.50; with Thumb-Notch Index, $1.80; 
Half Leather, Indexed, $2.25; by mail léc. extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Bon Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
Thoughts and After Thoughts 


A volume of reminiscence and 
opinion, full of philosophy, wit, 
sound comment, and solid sense, 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author 
by J. S. Sargent 

12mo, cloth, $1.50; by mail $1.62. 


King Henry the Eighth and His Court 


A most entertaining volume of narrative and 
discussion concerning the domestic and dramatic 
side of King Henry’s being. Offering much illu- 
minating information for Shakespeare lovers and 
players. Cloth, 116 pages, 5oc net; by mail 54c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


































When you buy a fire 
extinguisher you are 
buying fire protection 
—you want none but 
the best. 

























J-M FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


is the last word in “Safety First” 


A perfected fire appliance unequalled for efficiency, 
safety and flexibility of operation. 

Snuffs out any incipient fire in a few seconds and is 
particularly efficient on oil, gasoline and electric fires 
where ordinary chemicals endanger life. 

Will not injure wood, metal or finest fabric. 

It is not necessary to pump and aim this extinguisher 
at the same time. It operates on compressed air, gen- 
erated by a few strokes, which permits of easier and 
more effective use in cramped quarters where there is 
no room to operate a pump extinguisher. 

Inspected, tested and labelled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and entered as an 
approved fire appliance by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


] 5 Reduction on Automobile 
Fire Insurance Premiums 


The J-M Extinguishing Fluid is supplied in cans that 
list at $1.00. Each can contains sufficient liquid to fully 
charge one extinguisher. Liquid is non-deteriorating. 


Ask to see this new and better fire extinguisher at your 
dealer’s or write nearest Branch. 


Bracket 
included 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. = THEOONTINENTY, 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Milwaukee : 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco Serves more peopleinmore 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED ways than any Institution 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver : z , 

50 Branches Service Stations in all large cities of its kind in the world. 
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Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher 
For All Thinking Men and Women 


By FRANK H.VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English 

It treats of the hundred and one questions 
that arise in daily speech and correspon- 
dence which are not touched on by the dic- 
tionary. The New York Times says: “The 
scope and plan of the volume, which is of 
handy size and alphabetical arrangement, 
strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.”’ 
75c net; by mail, 83c. 


A Dictionary of Simplified 
Spelling 


More than 12,000 typical simplifications. 
Cloth, 75 cents; By mail, 8 cents extra. 


Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 
A record in concise and interesting style 
of the Origin, Growth, Development, and 
Mutations of the English Language. It 
treats of Literature and its Elements; of 
Writing for Publication and of Individu- 
ality in Writing; also of the Corruption of 
English Speech. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently 
Mispronounced 
Embracing English, Foreign, Bible, and 
Geographical Terms and Proper Names carefully Pro- 











nounced, Annotated and Concisely Defined. Cloth, 750 
The Preparation of Manuscripts for pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. J 
the Printer The Development of the Dictionary 
Contains directions to authors on the manner of pre- An historical account of the evolution of English and 
paring copy, correcting proofs, submitting manuscripts, American Lexicography. Large quarto, cloth, $1.00; 
copyright laws, etc. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail,83cents. & by mail, $1.07. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 























all profit from the manufacturer of war- 
materials, in order to prevent the building 
up of a powerful influence in favor of ex- 
cessive expenditure which would occur “if 
large profits flowed to private concerns 
supplying this country with guns and am- 
munition.”” From the Logan Journal we 
hear that 200,000 should be a sufficient 
army nucleus round which to rally volun- 
teer forces, and that the naval program fol- 
lowed during the past several years should 
be ample for a nation that has no designs 
for conquest. More would be unwise, for 
** preparedness carried to its logical consum- 
mation means an army and navy large 
enough to defeat any coalition that could 
be brought against us,” and ‘‘the spirit of 
militarism’’ that would put every school- 
boy in training and have summer training- 
eamps for adults and adopt conscription is 
already abroad and active, and that, too, 
at a time ‘‘when all possible opponents are 
exhausting themselves and beyond hope 
of early recovery.”’ This indicates ‘‘ either 
hysteria or an organized propaganda by 
those who would reap profit from war.” 

In disagreement with this view the 
Brigham City Box Elder News advocates 
an army and navy sufficient for defense 
and the maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It favors universal service and mili- 
tary training in high schools, because it be- 
lieves that such training has a beneficial 
effect upon any man. Nevertheless, it is 
opposed to military training with a view 
that we should become a nation of con- 
quest. Nor does it fear that any such 
nation will grow up in the land, because 
‘usually the man who has made careful 
preparation against. old age by saving 
knows best how to spend his money judi- 
ciously.”” Other journals that believe in a 
preparedness for defense are the Provo 
Herald, the Bingham Cajion Press Bulletin, 
and the St. George Washington County 
News. 


Wyoming and Montana 


The Evanston Wyoming Times urges an 
army sufficient to scare all would-be 
offenders and a navy “large enough to 
induce all other nations to mind their own 
business and stay at home.”’ This journal 
has no fear of militarism, nor do we find 
any as we move into the adjoining State 
of Montana, where, in the Helena /nde- 
pendent, we read: 

“The program of President Wilson suits 
us, but it should be speeded up somewhat. 
We do not think for a minute that mili- 
tarism or anything like it would follow the 
increase of the Army and Navy to the ex- 
tent he advocates, nor if we go the limit in 
introducing military training in our schools 
and colleges. Military training should be 
as universal as possible, compulsory in 
schools ‘and colleges; but not compulsory 
enlistment in the Army. ‘There will be 
sufficient men volunteer for service with- 
out compelling any one to enlist in 4 
big standing army.” 

The bulwark against militarism in the 
United States, according to the Butte 
Miner, is a democracy like ours, in which 
the majority rules. This journal would 
have a navy twice the size of that of 
Japan, while the size of the Army “depends 
entirely upon whether the United States 
is to organize an efficient reserve force; 
if so, a standing army of 250,000 to 
300,000 should be sufficient, if backed by 
a reserve of 500,000 to 750,000.” The 
Billings Gazette advocates an army built 
in the judgment of military experts 0 
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withstand an invasion of our shores until 
such time as an auxiliary civilian-force, 
trained in the rudiments of war, could be 
mobilized and thrown into action. And 
it would have a navy constructed in the 
same manner to protect our shores against 
invasion and in conjunction with the 
navies of other Pan-American nations to 
hold its own with any hostile naval force. 
As for militarism, this journal says that 
there is no danger of it, for the American 
people believe in preparedness only be- 
cause they realize that it is the surest 
protection against being forced into mili- 
tarism, and we read: 

“If the spirit of the Revolution be the 
spirit of militarism, then this nation needs 
it. The United States, if forced into war, 
will be either an England or a France, and 
the time to determine which it shall be is 
now, and not when the test comes. 

‘“‘We must be careful, however, to arm 
not for possibilities, but for probabilities, 
as they appear in the eyes of practical men 
who do not permit idealism to blind them 
to facts.” 

On the other hand, the Great Falls 
Tribune, which thinks we need an army of 
150,000 and a navy the second largest in 
the world, does foresee militarism, es- 
pecially if a large army is maintained in 
times of peace, as ‘‘it could only be done 
by conscription or at an enormous cost.” 
This peril also seems real to the Deer 
Lodge Powell County Post, which believes 
our Army should not be more than 100,000, 
with many more officers, while our present 
Navy is “too large for our needs,” and 
“Edison’s defense-idea is about right.’ 


Idaho 


No such fear of militaristic danger is 
felt by the Boise Idaho Statesman, which 
thinks that ‘‘one man in ten, between the 
ages of eighteen and forty, should have 
military training,” and we should have 
officers enough in the regular army to 
provide instructors. All boys from fourteen 
to eighteen in schools and colleges should 
receive preliminary military drill, and 
“we should connect our coast -railway 
systems with branches to vulnerable points, 
and provide war-trains, or dreadnoughts on 
wheels, for the rapid installation of guns 
on previously prepared bases.”’ As for our 
Navy, until the present war is ended, we 
should build ships as fast as we can man 
them, and “‘much will depend upon the 
outcome of this war as to our naval needs.” 
According to the Twin Falls News, ‘‘the 
danger of militarism can hardly be re- 
garded as greater than the danger which 
would result in the event of a breach with 
any foreign Power as matters stand in this 
country at present,” an opinion concurred 
in by the Wallace Press- Times, which 
thinks our Army should be large enough 
for first-line service or until raw recruits 
could be put into shape. Probably half a 
nillion would be ample, this number to 
include the National Guard, and our Navy, 
in submarines and destroyers, should be 
the strongest in the world, and in cruisers, 
battle-ships, and drez udnoughts equal to 
the second es navy in the world. 

The Caldwell Tribune believes that we 
do not need a standing army larger than 
300,000 men at most, while we should have 
compulsory military training under the 
direction of the Federal Government, and 
it indorses the plan outlined by Senator 
George E. Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Figure Your Haulage onthe ote 
e Motor c Continental —long in 
Republic's Low Cost Eisse== 


n face dry disk. Selective slidi 
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$ : $ 7 = eat-treated nickel-alloy steel 
a big saving in your haulage costs aay stee 


using the Republic low costs as your  ‘axtes— Front —dropped-forged I- 
basis of comparison. Low Republic prices beam. Rear—Torbensen internal 


“ ° ear. Nickel-steel gears. Entire 
and low Republic maintenance costs solve _[oadearriedon I-beam, Powertrans- 


mitted through live shafts and in- 

the problem. ternal gears bolted on road wheels. 
There i is a Republic for every purpose—F— = Springs—Front—38x2% inches, 7 
34 ton, $995; E—1-ton, $1275; A—2-ton,  jeaves: Bear — 6ax2/4 inches, 11 


leaves. 
$1575, and T—3-ton $2350, all equipped  tires—Firestone—35x3 front, 35x3% 
; j rear; or pneumatic tire i t 
with Republic 4x th hwy 35x5 rear, plain tread 
Goodrich, no extra charge. 


Internal Gear Drive Steering Gear—Left side. Center 
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Which insures maximum powerandtireand Frame — 182 inches long and 4% 
te nast inches deep at center. Pressed steel 
fuel economy. Read the specifications. channel section. Distance back of 
Better construction cannot be put intotrucks pee I { 
5 Whee se inches. 
at any price, Equipment — Oil lamps side and 
Republics are built in the largest factory in the rear, horn, tool kit, tool box, flare- 
world devoted to motor trucks. Write for illustrated board express body 9 feet by 44 
folder on model you are interested in. inches. 
c - . Electrical Equipment — Westing- 
Dealers and Service Stations in Over house igniting, starting, lighting, 
300 Principal Cities generating, $125 extra. 
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GORGEOUS GARDEN GLADIOLI “BOW LEGS and KNOCK. 
12 Large Gladiolus Bulbs, total value $1, postpaid 80c. 2 each Yel- KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


low, Blue, Pink, Cream, Rose, Red, all named, properly labeled. 48 
large bulbs, 8 of each color, total value $4, postpaid $1. Beautiful SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
book on Gladioli, Dahlias, Hardy Chrysanthemums, FREE. AND wiTHouT THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
JOE COLEMAN, Grower, Lexington, Ohio. PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield 
Av., Dept. D, Austin Sta., Chicago, IL 
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BOOK Ferm ee et acene | Evening Sun, in reviewing this book. Mr. Fraser, 
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= poultry tc. Price 15c. back if not mance of the great Russia that is now battling the Teutons. 
satisfied. C. 0. 4 8 Freeport, Ile He has carefully studied and analyzed the industrial condi- 
tion of the Empire. _ His interesting story serves the double 
| purpose of entertaining, while he at the same time points out 


iI | the present and future trade opportunities which might be 
HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kleiser taken advantage of by alert exporters. 

A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. ‘ . 
Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many | £20. Cloth. Many Jilustrations. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 543 pr. $1.25 net: postace 12¢ 
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‘The Gladiolus 
is one of the most 
<— “na satisfactory flow- 
ers grown because 
it blooms continu- 
” ously when it is cut 
” and put in water, 
just as well as when 

in the ground. 


There is no reason why 

every family cannot enjoy 

this grand flower, for the simple reason that 
it is as easy to grow as the potato. 

You can have them in bloom from July 
to frost if you plant a few bulbs each month 
from April to July. 

For only ONE DOLLAR we will send 75 Bulbs 
of o & Grand Prize re, which covers every 
conceivable shade in the Gladiolus ki 

LL ettmmatealiesiielishdbcend have 
received numerous testimonials as to merits. 

ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 

Simple cultural directions with every package. 


Write «4 gt 2 ~: on, mention “Literary 
collection of 


Gladiolus Babe for “say a= prepaid to your 
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30 & 32 Barclay Street 











Do You Really Want the Rest Results From Your Garden? 
THE 5 


NITROGEN GATHERING BACTERIA 





IGH BRED 
for CLOVERS. ALFALFA. BEANS. and OTHER LEGUMES, 


Grow finer and richer peas, beans and sweet peus at less cust 


and bother. Positive results from 25c to 50c Bottles. Get our 
Free Book on How to Improve Your Soil. 
Earp Thomas Farmogerm (o., Dept. 50, Bloomfield, N. J. 


































Five of the Finest /( 
Fordhook Vegetables 


we will mail one packet 
For 25c each of the following 
famous Fordhook Vegetables: 
BuRPEE’S GOLDEN BANTAM 
Sweet Corn,the earliest and best 
firstearly; BURPEE’S BLACK-RED 
BALL BEET, deeply colored fiesh 
and fine sweet flavor; BURPEE’S 
EARLIEST WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, 
the earliest butterhead variety; 
CHALK’S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, 
earliest first class tomato in the family 
garden; BuURPEE-IMPROVED BUSH 
LIMA BEAN, pods are enormous and well 
filled with delicious beans. 25c buys all the 
above. Five collections for $1.00, mailed to 
different addresses ifordered. AS A COMPLIMENT 
TO THE LADIES we include with each collection a 
regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters, 
Bu ’s Annual for 1916 
The Fortieth Anniversary Edition, is brighterand 
better than ever before. It is mailed free. Write 
for it today and kindly tion this 


W. ATLEE BURPEE &CcO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


































But our Navy, in the view of this journal, 
should be equal in size and strength to 
that of any other in the world, “Great 
Britain not excepted.”’ In the view of the 
Coeur d’Alene Evening Press our Army 
should be such that it could hold the 
country safe from invasion, and our Navy 
should be ‘‘so formidable and efficient that 
no Power or coalition would dare even to 
offer a threat of belligerency against us.” 
Nor is there any peril of militarism in such 
a procedure, except from politics, ‘against 
which the Army and Navy can not be 
protected under the present system,” and 
this journal urges that the Army and 
Navy secretaries be trained men, not 
civilians, and not subject to party changes. 
-arenthetically it adds: ‘‘The Govern- 
ment should make its own armament and 
ammunition and build its naval ships and 
military aircraft.” 
Washington 

Seattle Times, whose editor is a 
Yational Guard of that State, 
speaks of the ‘‘peril of militarism” which 
is advanced by the pacifists as ‘“‘the sil- 
liest piffle,” and says that we absolutely 
require a navy “‘able to defend the Atlantic 
coast from the attacks of the English 
fleet,”” and an army of not less than a mil- 
lion men. Of course, what we need and 
what we can get are different things, this 
editor goes on to say, and ‘‘we can not re- 
quire for our mercenary army much beyond 
our present strength, regardless of w hat the 
authorization may be.” We read then: 

‘‘However, the militia pay-bill, if it is 
properly drawn, could give us a National 
Guard of, at least, 500,000 men. The ideal 
arrangement would be a greatly augmented 
National Guard amder a scheme of Fed- 
eral coordination and support—with com- 
pulsory service for all able-bodied men. 
This would give us practically the Swiss 
system, and in six years from the inaugura- 
tion of the plan we would be able to mob- 
ilize one million trained men on first call. 
Greatly increased staff-arrangements in the 
regular service would be required to work 
out mobilization- plans and the problems 
of supply, and greatly increased appropria- 
tions would be needed for arms and equip- 
ment and the necessary depot-buildings for 
their storage.” 

Again, the Seattle Star advocates an 
army of 250,000 men, with an adequate 
reserve, and the biggest navy in the world, 
to be “‘built by the Government and not 
by private manufacturers.”” The Star has 
no fear of militarism, and the Spokane 
Chronicle sees no menace of it in ,, the 
army and navy of a real democracy.” In 
fact, the spirit of Americanism had a new 
birth i in the v wave of militarism caused by 
the Civil War, which resulted in the greatest 
progress—industrial and moral—the nation 
has ever known. We need some milita- 
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sacrifice for the common good—this jour- 
nal goes on to say, and we need military 
training to make better men of our boys, to 
improve their health, to teach them dis- 
cipline and team-work, and to Americanize 
all the foreign-born, because “‘general mili- 
tary service is the one antidote for the 
hyphen.” The Chronicle advocates a reg- 
ular army of not less than 140,000 men, as 
recommended by ex-Secretary Garrison, to 
serve as a nucleus for a much larger force 
in case of need. Our Navy, with as little 
delay as. possible, should be raised to the 
second rank not merely in statistics, which 
have been nullified by the naval actions of 
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Contains valuable informative articles 
written by experts in the various lines of 
gardening, and should be in the hands of 
every flower or vegetable grower, whether 
amateur or professional—whether he cul- 
ae ates a small plot of ground, or acres of 
farm-land. 


Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 288 
pages, four color and four duotone plates, 

esides numberless_ photographic true-to- 
life reproductions, It lists all the standard 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, as well 
as the best of the season’s novelties. 


Mailed free if you mention this publication. 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas — 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. Our mixture con- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
pac ket, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per 
4 pound. Garden Book free with each 


order. 
71416 Chestnut St. 


HENRYA.DREE Philadelphia, 
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HICKS feng 


Plant the old-fashioned favor- 
ites—larkspur, sweet william, 
pinks, phlox, chrysanthemums 
and the others. Buy them ready 
to bloom. Hicks-grown 
plants are guaranteed to 
grow satisfactorily. 
Write tor beautiful booklets, 
“Hardy Garden Flowers,” or 


“Home Landscapes — Trees 
thac Save Ten Years,” Free. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON. 
; BoxB, Westbury, Nassau Co., N.Y, 











Written by six great poultry experts, 
Tells how they make big money out 
of chickens. Tells how Red Comb 


feeds quickly develop birds for 


market, laying or show, Address 

EDWARDS & Loomis CO. 
343R N. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
frs. of Red Horn Line of D 








ne large hatches of strong, lively 
chicks, able to live through the uncertain 
iod of the first few weeks and develop into 







moisture sequins 
Not acheap Tchine, fi , chomp in the long run. 


Queen Incubator Co., 176 Bryan Ave., Lincoln, 
garden, ast till Octo 
OLLINS’ 


Fruit “Guide. FREE 
i! shows this remarkably productive, 
i easily-grown, long-season group 
it strawberries and raspberries in natu 
ul it! colors. Only requires garden space 1? 
il feet square. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 58, Moorestown, ¥.4 
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g BERRIES, 2 ql 


or less, fresh oo ae own 
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if YY Oe WAGNER Fiqwors 


At prices that will surprise you. Our 
Roses are famous from Coast to Cone. 
Free delivery everywhere in the U.5 

We assist you in planning your grounds. Our years 












of experience at your service free. Our ee 
tive catalog will guide you in creating the 


artistic and attractive surroundings 4 

nese is but a 9 city lotor a vastestate, Wr 
today for catalog 

Wagner Park Saras Co., Box 869, Sidney, Obie 
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the present war, but in fact. . And it should 
be enlarged ‘‘strictly according to the ree- 
ommendations of naval officers, not accord- 
ing to civilian theories.”” The Spokesman- 
Review, of Spokane, also thinks we should 
have a navy larger than any except that 
of Great Britain, and a regular standing 
army Of 200,000 men, with universal com- 
pulsory military training for all young men. 
This would insure the country against suc- 
cessful invasion, and the fact that ‘‘every 
family would have members subject to call 
to the firing-line” would keep any sug- 
gestion of a war of aggression from becom- 
ing popular. While this editor favors re- 
duction of armaments by all nations, and 
the settlement of international disputes by 
an international court, still he feels that 
“we must be ready to supply our share of 
foree to compel obedience to this court.”’ 
From the Tacoma Ledger, which has no 
fear of militarism, we hear that the Navy 
should be increased by four battle-ships a 
year for several years to come, and that 
submarines and other cooperative equip- 
ment should be promptly supplied. We 
should have a regular army twice as large 
as we now have, and the National Guard 
should be increased. The Federal Govern- 
ment, too, should educate more men as 
officers to handle volunteers in case of need. 
Among other journals which feel that it 
is necessary for us to bring our defense up 
to the point of adequacy and which see 
no fear of militarism are the Vancouver 
Columbian, the Aberdeen World, the Port 
Townsend Leader, the North Yakima Her- 
ald, the Olympia Olympian, the Ellensburg 
Record, the Centralia Chronicle-Examiner, 
the Everett Herald, and the Kelso Kelso- 
nian. Summing up the problem, the Bel- 
lingham A merican-Reveille would leave the 
size of our Army to experts, while it favors 
anavy able “‘to command obedience to our 
rights, to an unrestricted use of the high 
vas, and to repel attack from any Power.” 
\ny militaristic peril is tempered by the 
fet that the American people are not 
quarrelsome, and while they want to feel 
seure, they ‘will never concede that se- 
curity is only possible through an over- 
whelming army or an aggressive navy.” 


Oregon 


The Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.), 
which commends President Wilson’s strong 
stand for preparedness, but regrets that he 
has been so tardy in reaching this state of 
mind, says of his speeches in the Middle 
West that ‘“‘he has found that, however 
profound be the sympathy of the people 
with one party or the other to the war, they 
are sound to the core when American rights, 
honor, and interests are concerned. They 
have applauded his presentation of the case 
for preparedness and have shouted their 
readiness to respond if he should call them 
loarms.”” The Eugene Guard says that the 
spirit of the American people will not be 
changed by the fact that ‘‘as a pure matter 
of business we- are adequately prepared to 
defend our shore-line and our world-wide 
commerce.’’ This journal would have 150,- 
(00 regulars in service in the United States, 
besides regular troops necessary to garrison 
the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and our other possessions. Further, 
it proposes a constantly increasing reserve 
util we have 2,000,000 men available. 
As to our Navy, it should be on a par with 
the largest navy in the world by 1925, and 
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by 1940 should be “‘as large as the largest 
lropean navy and the Japanese Navy 
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Covers a 50c. piece 





Hardy English Walnut Trees 


Grown succeed where Peach trees are safe to plant. 


Plant an English Walnut orchard this spring. We is 
locality where orchards of Walnuts may be seen (containing hi 
trees) bear: more t. ws. For the lawn or drive- 


way, English Walnut is exquisitely beautiful. Kochester parks and streets ° 
contain many beautiful bearing trees, producing delicious nuts as 


well as shade, 


Fiftieth Year in Business—Our 
olden Anniversary Souvenir Rose 
Free with every order. 


Sober Paragon Chestnut Trees 


One crop brought $30,000. Pant for profit, for pleasure 
or for decoration—plant a thousand trees or a single one. A safe tree 
to plant in zero climates, Or in hot climates. Succeeds in drought, in 
frost, and in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 
Every tree we ship this spr bore chestnuts last 
season, We secured exclusive control of this variety in 1908, when 
we introduced it and sold the first trees, Every year our stock has 
improved, and we now have 100,000 bearing trees to offer. CAUTION— 
Be sure your trees bear our metal, pot | seal with the trade mark 
name “Sober Paragon.” 

Our 1916 Catalog and Planting Guide—Ineludes Nut Culture, 
Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed FREE. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 1761 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Three Cents 
a Day 


HAT’S ALL 

— just three 
cents. Too little 
to think about. 
Too important to 
neglect. 


Yet it will enable you to Atna-ize yourself and your family so as to pro- 
vide as much as $3,250 insurance if you should be accidentally killed, to 
furnish an income if you are disabled by accident, to supply at once $250 cash 
if you should die a natural death. ($50 added to above payments for death, 
if you insure while under 40 years of age.) 


Just three cents a day, if you are in ‘‘Preferred” occupations, will stand 
between you and yours and the want which often follows upon the unexpected 
loss or injury of the kread-winner. Don’t think that just because you have 
never had an accident you are safe. 


One of every seven men is accidentally killed or injured each year. You 
can’t be careful enough to prevent all possibility of accident, but you can be 
careful enough to protect yourself and those dependent upon you. 


@ AZTNA-IZE @ 


Send in the coupon today and let 
us tell you all about the A Ten 
Dollar Combination Policy, which 
gives a wide range of protection at 
such low cost. Let us tell you how it 
pays $2,000 for death or loss of limbs 
or sight from a travel, elevator or 
burning building accident; $1,000 for 
death or loss of limbs or sight from 
an ordinary accident; how it pays half 
of the above amounts for loss of one 







re ye oe A is paid for total and par- 
tial disability from accident; how 
$250 life insurance is paid for death 
from any cause, natural or accidental. 


If you already have accident in- yg 
surance you need this policy too. y» 
If you have none, you need this: # 
all the more. ay 


4 
Send inthecoupon and ¢ v 
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limb or sight of one eye; how these _ let us tell you what you } 
amounts increase 10 per cent. each cangetforthreecents 4° / / ‘$ 
year without extra cost; how weekly a day. Po ff AS e 0 
/ LOS SD 
TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY»? 29:69 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. Ps rs ee Se a 
f > Suda: 
in the world writing Life, Accident, Lf LF FESOe 
the invent Comecey ta te ered eres LN Attn, / / 1S ea 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines. ¢ S$ ’ cay Soe - 
An tna Agent has a national advertising 2 4 Sf, ‘ 
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FF ow 
campaign working for him all the time. an rd ts 
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IKE most well-dressed 

men, Henr Vy B. 
Walthall, the eminent 
Essanay star, wears 
PARIS GARTERS. He is 
just as exacting about 
the appearance of his 
ankles as with every 
other detail of his attire. 
25 and 50 cents 


Men who wear these guaranteed 
garters know how neatly, snugly 
and securely their socks are held 
up. The name PARIS is on the 
back of the shield so you can 
easily identify them. 


A. Stein & Co. 
New York 

























GARTERS 


: No metal 
~~ can touch you 





















Heavy chairs may be 
moved about easily and 
noiselessly on Feltoid Casters. 


FELTOID 


CASTERS” firs 


cannot harm your floors and rugs— 
because they are made of a material 
that is scratchless, noiseless, durable. 
They last indefinitely—and keep your 
floors free from disfigurement. 

Sizes and styles for every piece of furniture. At 
department, hardware and furniture stores—or 
write for the Feltoid Book No.9, giving prices 
and sizes. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Dept. C Bridgeport, Conn. 
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combined.” Moreover, we should have 
one fleet in the Atlantic and one in the 
Pacific. The Roseburg Review proposes a 
navy large enough to defend our coasts, 
and favors universal military training along 
the lines of the Swiss system. There is no 
danger of militarism with such a program, 
this journal thinks, and the Pendleton East 
Oregonian and the Astoria Astorian view 
the matter in a somewhat similar light. 
The Corvallis Gazette-Times considers the 
army- and navy-increases asked for as “‘un- 
reasonable,’’ but the Albany Herald scouts 
the idea of militarism and advocates an 
army “‘large enough to lick the world,” and 
a navy “large enough to keep the world 
licked.” 

The La Grande Observer, however, while 
it would have a navy equal to that of any 
other nation and believes in a paid State 
militia double the present size, with a 
material increase in military schools for 
training officers and in training in high 
schools, sets it down as a principle that 
we can not expect to maintain a huge 
standing army, for ‘‘Americans are not 
adapted to life as it must be lived with a 
standing army during peace-times.’’ So 
this journal says that reasonable pre- 
paredness is what we should seek, and it 
speaks warningly of the present seemingly 
boundless agitation that ‘‘to a large extent 
is apparently inspired by munition-makers 
and manufacturers of other military sup- 
plies.” As a corrective, the Medford 
Mail-Tribune suggests that we should take 
private profit out of war by giving the 
industry of munitions over to the Gov- 
ernment, and it would have a navy only 
for defense, consisting of many submarines, 
adequate shore-defenses, a vast number of 
mines, and few battle-ships. As to our 
Army, if we follow the course of our 
American traditions the present army is 
large enough, but ‘“‘if we seek world- 
empire’’ we need a huge one. 


California 


The San Francisco Chronicle believes we 
should have an army ‘“‘just large enough 
properly to police the country,” and claims 
that it is manifestly absurd to treat the 
subject of our Navy as if we were menaced 
by an enemy, immediate or prospective. 
The editor adds that ‘‘if the recent state- 
ment made in Congress is true that we are 
not in a condition to deal with Mexico, I 
should say that we need a navy about ten 
times as big as we have to meet the views 
of the alarmists.”’ On the subject of mili- 
tarism this journal observes that every 
army officer who has spoken of increasing 
our Army has urged conscription, without 
which it would*be impossible to effect a 
material increase. As this is the case, 
‘there is no escape from militarism, which 
means enforced military service and all 
that the word implies.’”’ In similar strain 
the Sacramento Star expresses the opinion 
that we need just enough army to form a 
nucleus for training officers and for quel- 
ling disorders in the Philippines. We need 
‘not a large navy, but a modern navy,”’ 
and we should “‘rather maintain navy-yards 
and mills for quick work in building war- 
eraft of a character that would properly 
meet invaders.”” This journal thinks we 
are in great danger of militarism, and 
points out that it is to be seen already 
in the high schools, where pupils are 
practically being drafted into service, 


and in militia circles, where officers are 
clamoring for extensive enlistment and 








also for attachment to the Government 
service so they will be assured of regular 
army-pay. The San Francisco “News 
thinks that compulsory service, whether 
universal or otherwise, will surely imperil 
us with militarism, which it defines as a 
“state of mind induced by constant con- 
templation of large military forces”; and 
the editor adds: 

‘The man who carries a gun close to his 
hand is constantly reminded of its presence, 
and sooner or later he uses it. Nations 
respond to the power of suggestion exactly 
as an individual does. Creation of a very 
large navy would not lead to militarism; 
creation of a very large army might well 
do so. A majority of the people, I believe, 
are in favor of adequate measures for 
defense of our country against foreign 
attack. For this reason a powerful navy 
would be popular. A large army would not. 
Every argument I have heard against 
preparedness has been an argument against 
the creation of a great army, with its pos- 
sibilities of aggressive, instead of defensive, 
warfare.” 

The Sacramento Bee thinks that if the 
Government builds its own navy in its 
own yards and manufactures all its own 
munitions of war, there is no danger of 
militarism, but ‘“‘if preparedness, however, 
is to go hand in hand with the process of 
Krupping the nation, then it will be an 
ever-increasing menace.’’ This journal ad- 
vocates an army and navy just as large 
as is necessary to protect our own legiti- 
mate interests and worthy citizenship 
abroad as well as at home, with the proviso 
“that we refrain from any further colo- 
nizing and that we return the Philippines 
to the government of their own people.” 

There is no grave danger of militarism, 
avers the Oakland Tribune, and certainly 
it is not so great as the danger of remaining 
in our present condition of defenselessness. 
We should have a navy just as large as 
the General Board of the Navy considers 
necessary to make our coasts impregnable 
to successful sea-attack. The regular 
army should be maintained at all times at 
a strength adequate to guarantee order 
and safety in our foreign possessions and 
to garrison all coast and frontier fortifica- 
tions now existent or which. may. ‘here- 
after be established. The General Staff 
of the Army is the best judge of what is 
necessary for these purposes,. and. this 
journal adds that its recommendations 
should receive the most. serious and 
generally favorable consideration. ‘There 
is no possible chance of militarism spring- 
ing from any army or navy. that the 
American people would permit to be 
established, according to the San Francisco 
Call-Post, which claims we need an organ- 
ized mobile army large enough to with- 
stand an invasion and to check any advance 
until the volunteer forces should be made 
ready for the field, and we need a navy 
strong enough to protect our coast-lines 
from assault by any possible naval oppo- 
nent. Then there should be a fleet in the 
Pacific sufficient to protect that frontier, 
at least temporarily, independent of the 
Atlantic fleet. The Los Angeles Examitler 
warmly commends the army plan of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, .which, 
we are told, ‘provides for a rural reserve 
that would seem to eliminate the possi 
bility of militarism while providing ade 
quate forces, at danger-points, to repél 
possible invasion.” 

There is absolutely no menace of 
militarism, says the San Diego Tribunt 
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Don’t Blame it All on the High 


Price of Gasoline 


HE cost of running the 
average car is making even 
the careless man think. 

The average dollar spent for 
fuel delivers /ess than 15 cents’ 
worth of ride—85 cents is burn- 
ed up in friction, dead weight 
and complicated mechanism— 
35.9 per cent. is wasted in cool- 
ing the motor alone. 

The radiator of the average 
car weighs 75 Ibs; the water, 48 
lbs; fan, piping, pump and the 
rest of the 177 water-cooling 
parts add more weight. 

This means more horse-power 
in the engine to move the car. 
More horse-power means /eav- 
wer engines and a heavier engine 
means heavier weight through- 
out to carry it. 

The average water radiator 
contains 5,000 cellsand 6,000 to 
10,000 soldered j joints, to say 
nothing of the bladed fan, 
geared water pump, hose, 
piping and pipe connec- , 
tions—all costing mon- / 
ey for maintenance, 
for care and attention. 





These are the 1 i limi 





of radiator, 
more usefu 


a 


ted by Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling. 
boiling, all freezing, all ai Heaks, stoppages and failures to cool—all cooling troub es of every kind due to whatever cause. 


The automobile is a mech- 
anism of which every part does 
some work. It may not rotate, 
but through jar and vibration 
overthe roadsthere is friction Joss. 

The Franklin System of Direct- 
Air-Cooling does away with all 
these encumbrances, friction, 
dead weight and complication. 

The Franklin Automobile, 
under practically all conditions 
of driving, delivers more mileage 
per gallon of gasoline than any 
other car of the same size. 

This is a matter of current 
fact and every-day record. 

Franklin Air-Cooling coo/s. 
It utilizes an ever-fresh cooling 
medium. The harder the engine 
works, the greater the volume 













Mr. 


pipes. pipe connections and water, and with the excessive weight of frame needed to carry these parts. 
power 4 is gasoline money than any other car 
e, which give the Franklin Car its notable ease of control—about the one car which anyone can drive all day with 


the same size. 


It makes possible the Franklin 


of cooling air that is drawn over 
the cylinders. 

Whether the car is standing 
still, moving slowly in low gear 
or going on high speed, the sur- 
bine fan flywheel is at all times 
drawing in sufficient air to cool the 
motor. It does not depend on 
the forward rush of the car. 

Franklin cars are in service 
in the coldest and hottest re- 
gions on the earth’s surface 
—in Alaska, South Africa and 
the Indian Empire. 

They are in daily use in 
every city of this country and 
delivering to their users more 
comfort and more economy than 
any other cars they ever owned. 

Get acquainted with Frank- 
lin owners and the Franklin 
dealer in your section. 

Ask anything you want to 


know. FRANKLIN 

AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Franklin Touring Car weighs '‘ 
,680 pounds. The price is $1950. 


only 2 


The Franklin System of Direct-Air-Cooling does away at once with all 


It does away with the dead weight 





It gives the Franklin owner 
tific light-weight, flexi 
t undue fati 







































Eye comfort for 


reading and distance 


KRYPTOK Glasses are a 
wonderful convenience to 
middle-aged men and women 
who wear glasses. 


You can see both near and far 
objects through KRY PTOKS 
with equal distinctness. Yet 
KRYPTOKS cannot be distin- 
guished from single vision glasses. 


Cease 


end the nuisance of removing your 
reading glasses every time you look 
across the room or at distant objects. 
They relieve the tiring strain upon 
your eyes caused by frequently look- 
ing through your reading glasses at 
objects three or four feet away. 

KRYPTOKSare a revelation to people 
who areacquainted with the old-fashioned 
bifocals. KKRYPTOKS are solid lenses 
without seam, line or blur. They are the 
only perfect bifocals with smooth, even 
surfaces—noage-revealing, vision-blurring 
lines, seams or shoulders. 


Write for Booklet 
“Eyesight Efficiency’’ 

It explains fully why KRYPTOK 
Glasses are universally recommended by 
oculists, opticians and optometrists. 
Please give name of your oculist, optician 
or optometrist. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
850 Old South Building, 





Boston, Mass. 








An all ““CREO-DIPT’’ home f 
Architects Nipthes £ Cartion | for | Mr. D. J. Nash, Bing- 
bamton, eS | oat ag Fisiaee artistic- 
with at brown sidewalls. 


Fons frecgom cae painting and repairing costs—for rye! 
tic beauty in color combinations on roof and s 
fou cannot eq 


‘CREO-DIPT 
STAINED SHINGLES 
17 Grades—16, 18, 24-inch 30 Colors 
They come in bundles ready to lay 


Leading architects everywhere specify 
them—Leading dealers sell them—and 
thoughtful owners use them. 

Let us tell you why they cannot rot, 
decay, curl up and blow off—why they 
never fade out in streaks—show you how 
they actually cost less than staining on the 
job, saving all the muss and odors. 

May we send our Book and Samples of Colors on 
Wood? Please give name of your lumber dealer. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


1034 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda, W. Y. 
Factory in Chicago for Western Trade 











because ‘“‘the people by the ballot can wipe 
out:the Army and Navy at any time they 
see, fit.’’ It favors the Army recommended 
by the War College, and the introduction 
of a budget system of appropriations for 
it in Congress. Our Navy should be 
equal in size.to the largest foreign navy, 
and all-appropriations for it should be 
made by the" budget system. Moreover, 
this journal urges that politics should be 
eliminated. absolutely from the adminis- 
tration ‘of. the-Army and Navy, and all 
useless army posts should be abandoned. 

The Berkeley Courier is one of the 
journals that fear militarism, ‘‘unless 
reasons for increasing our Army and 
Navy are clearly defined and plainly under- 
stood by the people,’’ yet it believes that 
each day lessens the danger. At the same 
time this Republican journal indorses 
President Wilson’s plan for both branches 
of defense, ‘‘not from any partizan feeling, 
but from personal judgment.’’ While the 
Colton Courier believes that preparedness 
should go far enough to provide the 
officers and machinery for an army that 
might eventually include all able-bodied 
Americans, still it holds that ‘‘a huge 
standing army is a menace to peace.” 
We can not build -too large a navy, which 
should be adequate to protect not only the 
United States, but all America—a task ‘‘ we 
may have to do some day.’ Yet while 
this journal fears militarism in the Army 
and not in the Navy, it would encourage 
young men in all colleges and high schools, 
and even grammar-schools, to take military 
training, and would have an _ increased 
number of officers to instruct these young 
men. It would also build great munition- 
plants in the interior and get ready for any 
emergency. The Chico Record, which 
believes that we should have adequate 
defense, admits there is a slight peril of 
militarism, but that it is ‘‘subordinate to 
the peril of defenselessness’?; and the 
Red Bluff News, while not admitting that 
we are necessarily slipping toward mili- 
tarism, still thinks that in the enthusiasm 
of increasing the Army and Navy we may 
go too far. At the same time, this editor 
suggests an army double ‘that of the 
present size, and believes that a national 
guard under control of the Federal Army— 
but not subject to strike-duty and such 
onerous duties for the private citizen— 
can be established that would provide a 
powerful reserve in case of war. While 
our Navy should be built up, the opinion 
of this journal is that we should spend 
sparingly on costly battle-ships and “devote 
every cent available to the building of the 
most modern type of submarines.’ 

Among the journals that do not fear 
militarism and would have our defense 
adequate are the San José Mercury- 
Herald, the Berkeley Gazette, the Lodi 
Sentinel, which says that to increase the 
size of the Army and Navy is like carrying 
adequate insurance for peace; the Whittier 
News, which argues that ‘“‘pacifists as a 
rule fear the cost rather than the danger of 
militarism’’; the Orange'News, the Santa 
Barbara Press, which would have a navy 
able to ‘‘take care of a combination, say, 
of Germany and Japan’’; and the Bakers- 
field Californian, which observes: ‘‘When 
we recall that a million, seasoned soldiers 
after Appomattox quietly laid down their 
arms and returned to their homes to 
resume peaceful vocations, it seems like 
folly to urge a peril from militarism 
through an adequate army and navy. 
That appears to be an argument for 
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A SURPRISE is WAITING 
for YOU 


If you have never heard Rythmodik 
Rolls—if you have considered the 
usual music roll performance all you 
could get, there is a rare experience 
in store for you. 


YTHMODI 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


A single demonstration of Rythmodik 
Record Music Rolls will open your 
eyes to undreamed-of possibilities of 
musical self-expression in your player- 
piano, 

Have your music dealer play Marg: aret 
Volavy’s superb rendition of “A Per- 
fect Day,”’ hear Rythmodik records 
made by such artists as Bauer, Busoni, 
Brockway—and be convinced, 


Write us for catalogue, 


AMERICAN PIANO CO. 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 











Choice Virginia Farms 
Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


At $15.00 an acre and up. Mild climate, fertile soil, 
abundant rainfall, cheap labor. Convenient to good mar- 
kets, schools and churche: S rite for free illustrated booklet, 
“Country Life in Virginia.’"’ Address K. T. CRAWLEY, 
Indus. Agt., C . Rwy., Room 1030, Richmond, Va. 
































Viv > hy Invention fits mouth — 
4 y 13 — as false teeth. 
RI ntrols muscles of articulation, 
u 7 AN {@.\ Staaten low »ssible minute controller 
bp + is fitted. Soon talk correctly wie 

© PED controller. Special low rates this month r 
Peate and Beattie, Box 84, Tove ca . i. 




















PHYSICIAN vs. BACTERIOLOGIST 

By Prof. 0. Rosenbach, M.D. This volume embraces Rosenbach¥ 
discussion on clinico-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based oa 
original investigations — senting the contest against the over 
growth of bacteriology. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. By mail $1.66 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 








S Throw Awa: 
Pl Worn Tirese 


You Can Get 5000 Miles More Service 


out of them by “ half-soling "’ them with Durable Steel 
Studded Treads. European Motorists have been doing 
this for the past three years and getting from 10,000 
to 15,009 miles from one set of tires. In eight months 
over 30,000 Ame srican Motorists have followed their 
example and are sav ing $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 

4 without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free the express and < allow you to be 
the judge. DURARLE TRE double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guarantee for 5,000 
miles without puncture. Applied in your own garage in 
thirty minutes. 



































Special Discount $2<"°¢..9:0"on art 
shipment direct from factory. 

@@ MAIL TODAY—SAVE THE DISCOUNT 88 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
- 327 Tread Bldg, Denver, Colo. C27 Transportation Bldg, Chicago 

720-273 Woolworth Bidg., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, t 

t full information, sample, guarantee, etc. eg 
® PERI : 6:0:0:9 6.0.000 8 onc ds veedes 509066 CeNnMEn a 
& « 
Be MEME, 0 vocccccaeccscas'ges.gacs ude e 
. & 

idkipe wins bad.soleb i$ vine ocuedend 6 02 cepeaenen @ 
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political consumption only.” And in the 
same city a similar view is held by The 
Echo, which says there is ,‘‘ No danger from 
militarism as long as we have free speech 
and a free press. The country almost to 
a man will back any reasonable prepared- 
ness-campaign, and the devotees of peace 
at any price are in a minority, in central 
California at least. The country loves fair 
play, and with adequate national defense 
our Government would ever be in a posi- 
tion to secure fair treatment from any 
world-Power. The decades immediately 
succeeding the war will find the successful 
Powers in a dictatorial mood, and if any 
consider they have scores to settle with 
the United States, which is not at all im- 
probable, it is well for the United States 
to be prepared. Without a real army 
and a bigger navy, we shall be helpless. 
With the Japanese peril ever present in 
the minds of Westerners, there will be no 
ery of militarism go up from the Pacific 
coast.” 





SPICE OF LIFE 





Intemperate.—‘‘ What the Boches can’t 
stand, you know, ma’am, is cold steel.” 

“Yes, I suppose it gets very cold this 
time of year.” —Punch. 


The New Age.—The world is going to 
the yelpers; canons have given place to 
cannons; the miter to niter, and Saint 
Peter to saltpeter.— Yale Record. 

Not Pampered.—Docrtor (to Mrs. Per- 
kins, whose husband is ill)—‘* Has he had 
any lucid intervals? ”’ 

Mrs. Perkins (with dignity)—‘ ’E’s ’ad 
nothing except what you ordered, doctor.” 
—Christian Register. 


Pat.—Barsper—‘‘ I want a motto from 
Shakespeare to hang up in my shop. Can 
you give me one? ” 

Parron—‘‘ Of course. How will this 
do? ‘Then saw you not his face.’ ’’— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Bark or Bleat?—It was a New-England 
parson who announce od to his congregation 
one Sunday: “ You’ll be sorry to hear that 
the little church of Jonesville is once more 
tossed upon the waves, a sheep without a 
shepherd.” —Christian Register. 


Worth Seeing, Anyway.—Hrr—* You 
ought to have seen Mabel run the 
quarter-mile.’ 

—* What did she do it in? ” 

Hrr—* I don’t know what you eall the 
darned things.” —Leland Stanford University 
Chaparral. 





Circumstantial—So.pier’s Wire (al- 
luding to black eye, a present from the 
lodger when asked for the rent)—* It ain’t 
my good looks I cares abaht, but see the 
awk’ard position it puts me in. No one’ll 
believe as my ’usband ain’t back from the 
front.”—London Bystander. 





Usual Length. —*‘ Say,” asked the first 
messenger boy, “‘ got any novels ter swap?”’ 
“T got ‘ Snake-foot Dan’s Revenge,’ ” 
replied the other. 
“Ts it a long story? ” 
“Naw! Ye kin fimish it easy in two 
Messages.”’"—Philadelphia Press. 
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as Aneel 

Miss Olive Green 
The Art Metal 
Trade Character 
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Three More Weeks 


To see demonstrated — 


Art (YVaetal 


Steel Office Furniture 


Attend the Better Business Show at the 
Art Metal store in your city today. Ex- 
amine the STEEL filing equipment, time 
saving systems and other improved in- 
ventions for effecting senctionl economy 
in the office, store and factory. 

Many business men in your city have 
already visited the show. If you’re not sure 
of the address, write us at once. 


Ournew catalog will be sent upon request. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 


310 Metallic Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 





A valuable manual by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 

on the correct use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs in a concise and 
handy form with a wealth of illustrative exam- 


ples. The authoritative work on these highly- 
important essentials of a fluent style. Indispen- 
sable to teachers, ministers, writers and all lovers 


of accurate English. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





Postpaid 
$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


A TERRIFIC ARRAIGNMENT OF 


Entitled ‘‘Captain Jinks—Hero,”’ 
by Ernest Crosby, famous 
to pacifist and writer. He 
N “roasts"’ war, hero-wor- 
chlp. army life, militarism, imperialism, etc., 
in brilliant and biting wit and sarcasm. 
AT A BARGAI —always sold for $1.50, 
postage extra. Yours 
now for only 59c, carriage paid. We are overstocked 
and they must be moved. Cloth, almost 400 pages. 


‘ Many illustrations by ss s 
og Funk & Wagnalls Co., 4th Av 150 
C NOW — Always sold o _— 












Features of Contents: 
The Country and the People. 
—Characteristics of the 
People, Immigration, The 
& ft Negro Problem, Increase in 


Population, Etc. 

Rural America.—N atural 
Conditions, Ownership, Agriculture, Irrigation, Dis 
tribution of Products, Etc. 

Industrial America.—How American Industry is or- 
ganized, Leading Industries, Etc 

Commercial America.—Railways, Foreign Trade, 
The Merchant Marine, Commercial Relations, Etc. 











Now The Wealthiest Country In The World— 


The great story of AMERICA—what it is, and “poo aluable New Text- 


how it came to be what it is, told by the great k on Economics 
French economist, Pierre Leroy- ne u, in ‘An amazingly instructive 
his work, THE UNITED STATES IN THE volume. The book is a mine 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. This book has of information, thoroughly 
been proclaimed throughout the country as the assimilated and coordinated 
most noteworthy work on America since Bryce’s for the use of Americans, even 
“American Commonwealth.” Arthur T. Had- more it would seem than for 
ley, President of Yale, says: “Any work by the French for whom it was 
Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book originally written. There is 
deals with a subject on which intelligent outside nothing else in existence that 
opinion is much needed.” approaches it in thorough- 

lath. 400 pages. $2.00 postpaid. ness.''—The Evening Mail, 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave.,N.¥. Now York. 






































When the War Ends 


Be prepared—anticipate 
what will happen in busi- 
ness by knowing what’s 


| happening now. Babson’s 
Reports will post you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department G-2-14 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical 0: ization of its Ch t 























Our Company is of the old con- 
servative kind. Our Mortgages 
somewhat old-fashioned perhaps, 
but a favorite amongst investors 
who prefer safety and a fair income 








to wncectanty. and perhaps larger 
promised retu j 
Send for free s paupuiet A ” and 


list of offerings. 


E.J. LANDER & Co. 

‘GRAN iD FORKS, none DAKOTA 
ESTABLISHED 1883 

Carttaland Surplus One-Hal? Million Dolors’ 1 


We're Right on the Ground 




















= 'IwcrEAse Your INCOME 

Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% 
pay Better get posted 


Waite for New List No. 574 Anu FREE BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE COQ.(xc) 
Oklahoma City. Us.A4 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax Tax Refundable in Pennsylvania 


Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Dated May!, 191 1—Denomination $1,000—Due May!,1951 
Interest Payable May | and November | 
Total Outstanding $4,832,000 


savings banks 











Bankers Trust Company, — New York, Trustee 


The Denver Gas & Electric Light Company furnishes, without 
competition, electricity and gas, and steam for heating purposes, 
in the City of Denver, Colorado. 

Net Earnings for the year 191 5, applicable to the Png of 
interest on present authorized issue, are $1,276,354.96, or 
over five times the annual interest requirements. 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS STATEMENT 


rs Ending — 31st 
915 19 
Gross Earnings ...........- $3, 2731 189.10 $3,140, 965, 
Operating Expenses and Taxes 1,615,244.56 1,717,746. 74 
Net Earnings --+ 1,657,944.54 1,423,218.66 
Less inenen on Underlying 
ME os Ceret esta oneness -» 381,589.58 337,626.32 


Balance for Interest on First 

and Refunding Bonds. .. .. . $1,276,354.96 $1,085,592.34 
Hy bonds are being sold ny" the purpose of retiring Denver Gas 
& Electric Light Company 6% Notes, due Apnil Ist, 1917, 
which will be taken in exchange for this issue at the call price 
of 101 and interest to date. Additional Information on Request. 


Price to yield 512% 
We recommend these bonds for investment 


KLEMM & KEEN 
BANKERS 
1326 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INVESTMENTS ~-AND - FINANCE 

















HOW SALARIED PEOPLE MIGHT 
INVEST MONEY 


| Spend CLAY writes for The Magazine of 
Wall Street an article on the above sub- 
ject in which he shows how in recent years 
a small amount of principal has been no 
longer a barrier to successful investments 
in standard securities—that is, in stocks 
and bonds such as are dealt in on exchanges. 
He presents the paper as one in which are 
given “‘fundamentals for the beginner.” 
In former years bonds were issued only 
in denominations of $1,000 and upward, 
and odd lots of stocks were bought by only 
a few brokers. This put such investments 





almost out of the reach of the great major- 
ity of salaried people. Now, however, 
bonds are issued by many corporations in 
denominations of $500, or even in denomi- 
nations of $100, as was the ease with the 
recent issue by the New York Central 
Railroad and the Anglo-French Govern- 
ment bonds, while stocks may easily be 
obtained by any one in odd lots. Following 
are interesting points in Mr. Clay’s article: 





“The importance of salaried people 
in the investment - field is at last be- 
ginning to be realized. Income-tax re- 
turns have emphasized the fact, which 


all thoughtful people had already realized, 
that the total wealth of the great middle 
class of people vastly exceeds the total 
wealth of the rich. The middle class is 
so numerous that individually the mem- 
bers of it need be worth only a few hun- 
dred dollars apiece so to swell their aggre- 
gate resources as to make the total wealth 
of the rich look small indeed. Perhaps no 
more striking evidence of this recognition 
could have been given than the flotation 
of the $500,000,000 Anglo-French 5s in 
small denominations of $100 and upward. 
When our financiers had a really great | 
task to perform they appealed to the ‘solid 
middle class to help them, meaning, of 


course, people receiving salaries of, say, 
$100 to $300 per month. Individuals 


thrift and 
rising to 


endowed with 


exceptionally 
are continually 


business ability 


positions of financial and commercial 
leadership. 
“Ordinarily the attempts of salaried 


people to acquire wealth through invest- 
ments lead to failure and loss. It may 
be only a moderate loss in the market 
value of bonds held, or it may be a large 
loss on funds invested in highly speculative 
stocks; but it seldom occurs that these 
people are genuinely successful with their 
inv estments. 

“What is wanted is a list of securities 
that will show a high yield together with 
a high degree of safety, and the two 
things do not ordinarily go together. To 
obtain a high degree of safety or stability, 


one must sacrifice yield; and to secure 
a high yield one must take big risks. 


This may be illustrated in any class of 
securities. In municipals, for example, it 
is easy to select absolutely good bonds 
which are practically as good as cash and 
do not go off more than a point or two 
even in a wild bear market; but they 
yield only about 41% per cent. One may 
obtain municipals yielding 6 per cent., but 
they are obligations of small towns with 
no definite reason for existence, and may 
or may not prove good. 

“The nearest approach to the solution 
of the investment-problem of the salaried 
man is to obtain a list of investments the 
bulk of which will stand up well in a bear 
market, and the remainder of which will 





appreciate enough in a bull market per- 
haps to give him a start on the road to 
fortune. Now there are two ways of doing 
this. One is to wri Bt practically all 
medium-grade or low-grade bonds yielding 
534 to 64% per cent., and trust that the 

varnings of the issuing companies will so 
increase as to bring about a rise in the 
prices of these bonds. The other is to put 
the bulk of one’s funds into strictly high- 
grade and stable bonds and put the balance 
into highly speculative stocks. 

“Of the two ways the Jatter is far the 
better. As a broad general rule, bonds 
that are floated at prices to yield 6 per cent. 
or more are so lacking in physical assets 
and other absolute security that in a bear 
movement they will depreciate about 20 
per cent. On the other hand, if the same 
fund were put four-fifths into strictly high- 
grade bonds and the other fifth into 
purely speculative stocks, and if one got 
caught with this list in a bear market the 
bonds would searcely depreciate at all, and 
if the stocks went down. to nothing the loss 
would still be only about 20 per cent. of the 
total fund. Otherwise exprest, an invest- 
ment made up mostly of very high-grade 
bonds, but partly of purely speculative 
stocks, contains much more promise to the 
salaried man than one made up of low- 
grade, high-yield bonds, and at the same 
time it is safer. Upon this principle each 
of the following suggestions is made upon 
the plan of putting 80 per cent. of the total 
fund into perfectly reliable bonds, and the 
other 20 per cent. into very promising spec- 
ulative stocks. The suggestion given first 
is considered the best; but as it involves 
the purchase of thousand-dollar bonds, 
many salaried people will be unable to act 
upon it. Henee the seeond, third, and 
fourth suggestions are for those who have 
not the means to act upon the first. 

“The second, third, and fourth sugges- 
tions ean be carried out by those who are 
able to invest only $100 to $500 at a time, 
but the first one can not. To enable the 
small investor to make up a list of invest- 
ments on the basis of any of these sugges- 
tions, the lots of desirable investment-de- 
nominations are mentioned: The salaried 
man who desires to act upon the second 
suggestion, for example, might purchase 
the securities in the fifth suggestion with 
results to be noted in a moment. 


DestraBLe INVESTMENT COMBINATIONS 


First Suggestion Per Cent. 
20 p. cent. in Canada municipals yielding. 514 to 534 
20 p. cent. in foreign governments yielding. 53% to 6 
20 p. cent. in equipment trusts yielding. . 48¢ to5 


20 p. cent. in short-term notes yielding. 436 to 514 
10 p. cent. in non-dividend rails. 


10 p. cent. in copper stocks. 
Second Suggestion 


in American municipals yielding 4 

in foreign governments yielding 53g to 6 
in railroad mortgage bonds yielding 414 to 5's 
in non-dividend rails. 

in copper stocks. 


20 p. cent. 
40 p. cent. 
20 p. cent. 
10 p. cent. 
10 p. cent. 


Third Suggestion 


40 p. cent. in foreign governments yielding 53¢ to 6 
40 p. cent. in railroad mortgage bonds yielding. 414 to 56 
10 p. cent. in non-dividend rails. 
10 p. cent. in copper stocks. 

Fourth Suggestion 
80 p. cent. in foreign governments yielding. 43¢ to6 
20 p. cent. in copper stocks 

Fifth Suggestion 
$500 San Francisco 5s yielding; 4 . 
$500 Anglo-French 5s yielding. 6 = 
$500 Saskatchewan 5s yielding. . . barnes . e 


$500 Virginia Railway 5s yielding. . 
$150 Seaboard Air Line pid. 

$100 Seaboard Air Line common 
$150 Inspiration Copper. 

$100 Chile Copper. 
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“When the boss told me he had ordered a Multigraph for 
producing form letters and a few-of our printing jobs, I said to 
myself, ‘Here’s where I have to learn the printing business.’ 
But I was wrong. 


“After a little practice each day for a week or two, I could 
set up a letter, make corrections in proof, and run off a thou- 
sand copies in less than two hours. 

“Printing was almost as easy. I used the regular Multigraph type for 
most of our office forms and some advertising matter. If the work was on 
folders, circulars or mailing cards with line cuts and different type faces, we 
had curved electrotypes made, fastened them on the drum of the Multigraph 
and produced any color with the Printing Ink Attachment.* 


“At the end of the first month the boss compared my work with some 
of our stock printed stuff. When he figured out the saving in cost, he smiled 
all over his face. 

“Then he said, ‘I only paid 20% down for that machine, with easy 
monthly payments thereafter. Do you realize that you’re saving more than 
enough to meet every installment before it’s due? I wish every investment 


would produce at such a rate!’” 


You'll Find It Pays, Too 


The Multigraph fits practically every kind and size of business. Equip- 
ments range from $200 to $715 or over, according to your needs. Fill owt the 
coupon and make us show you. 








*A wide variety of faces of hand-set type, borders, rules, etc., are now used on the 
Multigraph for some work and take the place of electroty pes. 
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Setting up aformon 
the Compotype, the 
composing half of the 
pod gn gv Type is 

ma drum which 
i> “the nm put into th 
Maltigraph for print- 
ing. The average op 
erator requir little 
time to become pro 
heient 


Multigraph 
Senior 
A complete equip- 
ment, electrically 
driven, for produc 
ing high grade form 
typewriting and of 
fice printing, in less 
time and at lower 
cost. Price of model 
illustrated $665 
Other models 
at lower cost. 


Ae aoe TA 


MULTIGRAPH, 1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland 


T shall be glad to see one of your representatives and 

| get full information regarding the Multigraph and it 
possible application to my business. | 
Name . cee | 
’ Official Position oncsccesestoeen | 
t Firm peau 


| Street Address 


TOWB. cccccccccccsccesssees Stabe. cw ccccccscces ° 
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DURAND 
Steel Racks 





VEN with the most 
able stock-keeper the 
stock-room may be clog- 


ging the efficiency of your 
plant. It may be costing you 
hundreds of dollars every year, 
simply because it lacks adequate 
equipment. 


Durand Steel. Racks — frre- 
proof, convenient, durable— 
will increase your storage 
capacity 25 percent and practi- 
cally eliminate the losses and 








delays which affect the operation | 


of other departments. 


Their cost is surprisingly low. 


We will gladly prepare plans, spec- 
ifications and estimates on Steel 
Locker or Steel Rack Equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 


jicago lew Yor 








“Don’t-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
StTorps SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 

MONEY REFUNDED ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 

Sizes: 1, Childs; 2, Regular (90 per ct. of sales); 3, Large 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on request. 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 12 








foreign exchange 
is the clue.... 





to the international situation 


The unprecedented increase in our foreign trade— 
the unfamihar spectacle of our becoming a creditor 
nation—is causing business men and students to 
pay more attention to the study of foreign exchange. 
Whatisit? How does it operate? How is it affected 
by international transactions? {These questions 
and many others are answered in “ The Elements 
of Foreign ns al by Franklin Escher. The 
intricacies and exities of foreign exchange are 
made clear in this little book, which, in a popular 
and readable style, tells you just what you NEED 
and WANT to know about this important subject. 
Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of check or money 
order for $1.00. 


Send for our catalogue of banking books. 


Bankers Publishing Com 
251 Broadway —— a 2 


New York 








‘*‘Now, the average yield of this ‘entire 
list, without assuming any income at all 
from the stocks or counting any profit 
from their appreciation, is 4.27 per cent., or 
thereabouts. That is, the bonds yield 
enough to pay this rate upon themselves 
and also upon the stocks. Yet all these 
bonds are so stable and secure that they 
could be held through a bear market prac- 
tically without risk of depreciation. Now, 


if the investor himself bought typical bonds | 


such as are floated on a 6 per cent. basis, 
the most he could ever expect would be 
that they might appreciate enough to show 
him 10 per cent. profit. Probably they 
would never do this, since the general 
tendency of bond-prices has long been 
downward, and there are more such bonds 
which go down than there are which go up. 

“On the other hand, if these common 
non-dividend - paying stocks should come 
up to expectations, they would rise enough 
to show a great deal more than 10 per 
cent. on the entire investment. From the 
lowest of the bear market of 1903 to the 
highest of the bull market of 1906, twenty 
standard railroad stocks, all of which paid 
dividends, appreciated in price 61 per cent.; 
but twenty-five low-priced rails, none of 
which paid dividends in 1903, appreciated 
137 per cent. In other words, non-divi- 
dend-paying stocks go up in a bull market 
about twice as much as standard stocks, 
and about ten or fifteen times as much 
as bonds. 

‘This same general idea can be carried 
out by those with very much less than 

$2,500 to invest. The idea is to put only 
one-fifth of the total fund into speculative 
securities, and the other four-fifths into 
high-grade bonds, so as to obtain both a 
good yield and high stability, together 
with good prospects of a profit on the 
principal. The man with only $500 in all 
to invest can follow this plan under the 
third suggestion by putting $200 into 
foreign governments, $200 into railroad 
mortgages, $50 into rails, and $50 into 
coppers. The small investor with only 
$250 at his disposal can follow the same 
plan by putting $200 into foreign govern- 
ments and $50 into coppers. The general 
plan is, then, feasible for everybody. 
Whether one’s salary is $25 a week or $100 
a week makes no difference. 

‘“Now, as to the acquisition of wealth, 
there is one further improvement that 
ean be made in this general plan. This 
is, while holding the bonds year after 
year without change, to sell out the stocks 
around the tops of bull markets, and 
then repurchase them in panics or severe 
depressions. Those who have the con- 
sistent purpose to follow this method can 
probably average between 50 and 100 per 
cent. on the stocks over any considerable 
period of years, and thus make a start 
on the road to prosperity. After the stocks 
are sold at the high levels the money should 
be temporarily reinvested in very high- 
grade bonds, such as municipals, which 
do not depreciate in a bear movement, or 
else should be placed in a savings-bank. 

“To carry out this method is not very 
practicable for the typical small investor, 
since it requires great consistency of 
purpose and independence of judgment. 
To earry it out, one must sell his stocks 
when business is booming, and bankers 
and financiers are giving out interviews 
predicting unlimited prosperity and much 
higher prices. Those who do not feel 
themselves expert judges of financial 
matters find it very difficult to fly in the 
face of such interviews and forecasts; 
but that is what they must do if they 
would sell when stock-prices are high, 
and before a bear movement is half over. 
The only workable rule for the majority 
of people is to sell when standard stocks 
become very high as compared with past 
price -records, without any pretense of 
being able to judge whether they are going 
higher or not.’ 
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with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 


3-in-One on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
FREE jhaay. for generous fre sample of — 

Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10c 
(1 oz.), 25c(3 0z.),50c(8 oz.,4 pint). Also 
in new patented Handy Oil Can contain- 
ing 3% ozs. of oil, 25c. | | 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 KAM. Broadway New York City 








The University of Chicago 


HOM Bag pd on 
STUDY 


tion by correspondence. 
24th Year 


Adi 





For detailed in- 
formation address 


UV. of C. (iv. R) Chicago, mH. Mitchel] Tower 














Samuel Coleridge 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. With an 
spec ndix listing his Compositions. 

his is the first authentic and com- 
plete life of the only composer of clas- And Letters 
sic music to come from the colored Just Published 
races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father 
a Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Taylor 


MUSICIAN 
His Life 





Information 
Our 


Write Today for 
Regarding 


First Mortgage 
Land Credit Bonds 





TMI ET 





Same absolute safety and sound 
dependable security as first farm mort- 
gages. But issued in convenient 
DENOMINATIONS OF $100, $500, $1000. 
These bonds are directly secured by 
first mortgages on specially selected 
productive farms worth more than 
twice the amount of the mortgage. 
We guarantee all titles. Interest 6% 
net. Send for descriptive literature. 


Maxwell Investment Company 
Established 1871 
831 Lathrop Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


COC 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST 


February 24.—The German drive at 
Verdun continues to advance, tho at 
great cost in men. Their line presses 
down from Brabant and Haumont to 
the line of Forges, Samogneux, and 
Beaumont. At Samogneux they are 
within five miles of the nearest Verdun 
fort, Fort Sauville; and at Ornes, to the 
east, they are the same distance from 
Fort de Douaumont. Beaumont re- 
sists capture. 


February 25.—The Germans assail Champ- 
neuville unsuccessfully and advance 
south of Samogneux, but are halted by 
the hills of the Céte de Talu, to the 
east of Champneuville, and by the 
Louvemont Ridge, north of Louve- 
mont. Germany claims 10,000 prison- 
ers, and Paris estimates German losses 
at 150,000. Genteral Joffre is said to be 
in personal command of the French 
forces. French counter-attacks are 
recorded, at St. Marie-a-Py, in the 
Champagne, and also in the Artois. 


February 26.—Berlin reports officially the 
capture of Fort Douaumont, the north- 
eastern corner of the Verdun defense 
and four miles from Verdun proper. 
The Germans take also the hills of 
Louvemont and other positions east of 
that village. ‘The French in the 
Woévre plain are reported dislodged 
in the neighborhood of Marpheville, 
south of the Paris-Metz road. 


February 27.—Berlin asserts that the 
Cdte de Talu, west of Douaumont, is 


held by the Germans, but Paris claims - 


this to be at present untenable by either 
side. The Germans report five French 
attempts to regain the fortress of 
Douaumont repulsed with heavy losses. 
The village of Douaumont, north of 
the fort, is apparently still held by the 
French. Champneuville is taken by 
the Germans. On the rest of the front 
intense mine- and artillery-activity is 
evident. A heavy-gun duel isin prog- 
ress at Hartmannsweilerkopf, in the 
Vosges. Germany claims the repulse of 
a British attach south of Ypres. Bad 
weather, with heavy snow, prevails 
about Verdun. The British line in the 
West is extended several miles, to cover 
gaps in the French line, from which 
support has been sent to Verdun. 


February 28.—The German attack shifts 
to the southeast and west. To the 
east a desperate effort is made to 
sever the Eix-Chatillon railroad -line, 
east of Moranville. The Eix railway- 
station changes hands several times, 
but remains at last with the French. 
The Germans also attack in force on the 
extreme southeast, at Manheulles and 
Fresnes, but are repulsed. West of 
Verdun, the Céte de Talu and the 
whole of the ‘‘Meuse peninsula”’ are 
cleared of French, Berlin claims. 

Thirty miles west of Verdun, in the 
Champagne, a new German attack is 
begun, which gains a mile of French 
trenches north of Suain. They report 
1,000 prisoners taken. The location is 
known as the ‘‘ Navarin farm.” 


February 29.—South and southeast of 
Verdun the principal German attack 
continues. To the north they hold the 
slopes of the Céte du Poivre. The 
Germans advance through Dieppe, 
Abaucourt, and Blanzee, and, farther 
south, take Manheulles and Champion. 
They are well up to the slopes of Cétes 
de Lorraine. They report 16,800 

prisoners and 78 cannon taken, with 

smaller booty. 
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—-On the Ground When Needed- 


| OU want to put up your new building on schedule time. 
That means that the windows as well as the other 
building material must be on the ground when needed. 


Lenestra, 


can be shipped to you in ten days after receipt 

of order in Detroit: 45 types and go dif- 

ferent sizes give a variety which is 

eee. sufficient for all ordinary build- 

| Standard Units ing needs. Undoubtedly 

| you will find 
among them just the window you want. 


























Besides prompt shipment, low cost is 
an additional inducement to use 
Fenestra Standard Units. They 
can be purchased at a price as 
low or lower than that of 
wood sash. 


Write for list of stock types 
and sizes mentioned above. 
| 
| 


DETROIT STEEL 
| PRODUCTS CO. 












Dept. C1 
DETROIT p* 
MICH. ‘ 
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The Conservation of 
Womanhood and 
Childhood, by 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 
Presents his lat- 
est thought on 
this subject. 








THE LEATHER-BOUND 


POCKET SERIES 


Delightfully entertaining, inspiring, and in- 
structive little books on various modern prob- 
lems, by men of recognized intellect and leader- 
ship. Eachdaintily boundin full flexible leather. 


75c. net per volume; by mail 78c. 





The Signs of the 
Times, by 
WiLuiAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN. 
The latest move- 
ments in politi- 
cal, social, and 
economicaffairs. 











The Misfortunes of a World With- 
out Pain, by NEWELL Dwicut 
Hiuuts, D.D., LL.D. A nota- 
ble, uplifting discussion that 
will delight the thinking man. 


The Call of Jesus to Joy, by 
WiLuiiaM EL Ltior Grirris, 
D.D. Things worth remem- 
bering about the joy that 
comes of real and conscien- 
tious thinking. 














The Latent Energies in Life, by 
CHaRLEs REYNOLDS Brown, 
D.D. Acharmingand pointed 
discussion of the unrealized 
possibilities in life. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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guese ports and threatens to take the 
rest. 

Geneva tells of the perfection of a scheme 
by which 40,000 Russian soldiers a 
month are to be shipped via the Pacific 
and Canada to the French front for a 
period of at least five months. 

Copenhagen estimates that thirty-one 
Zeppelins have been destroyed. 

Berlin reports officially that Bulgaria has 
given Germany the copper-mines at 
Bor, Servia, for exploitation -during 
the war. 


February 25.—Final official British esti- 
mates of the air-raid losses in the attack 
on England of January 31 are, 27 men, 
25 women, and 15 children killed, and 
45 men, 53 women, and 19 children 
injured. In all, 393 bombs were dropt. 

Australian casualties up to January 1 
are given officially as 36,951, of which 
6,327 are dead. 

February 26.—Italy reports a small sur- 
prize-attack on the Gorizia front, and 
the repulse of an Austrian advance 
in force on the Doberdo Plateau. 

Vienna declares that the v vanguard of the 
Austrian Army is entering Durazzo. 
Italy admits the evacuation of the ¢ ity. 
The Italians still hold Avlona, sixty 
miles to the south. 

The French auxiliary cruiser La Provence, 
formerly a passe nger-ship of the French 
Line, is sunk in the middle Medi- 
terranean. There are 870 survivors; 
no estimate of the dead is given. 

February 27.—On the Teuto-Slavie front 
engagements are scattered and sporadic. 
Petrograd reports activity on the Riga 
front between Friedrichstadt and Il- 
luxt; and, 
Austrians on the Middle Stripa. 

The Persia’s sister ship, of the P. and O. 
Line, the Maloja, strikes a mine mid- 
way-between Dover and Folkestone 
and sinks in thirty minutes, with a loss 
of 155 lives, out of 119 passengers and 
200 crew. 


February 28.—A new ten-year $1,000,000,- 
000 Russian loan is approved by the 
Finance Committee of the Duma. 


February 29.—The British Admiralty 
compiles a list of forty British vessels 
torpedoed and sunk without warning 
by the Germans and Austrians during 
1915. The names of fourteen neutral 
vessels similarly treated are added, of 
which two, the Gulflight and Nebraskan, 
are American vessels. 

London announces that Italy has requisi- 
tioned 34 of the 37 German vessels 
interned in her ports. 


Mareh 1.—The White Star Line suspends 
its passenger-carrying service between 
the United States and England, indi- 
cating that its ships will be devoted 
to munition-carrying. 


MEXICAN 


—General Carranza, at Gua- 
dalajara, notifies Under-Secretary of 
Finance Nieto that all notes issued 
by the Constitutionalist Government 
must be recognized and redeemed when 
presented. 


February 27.- 


February 28.—Oaxaca Indians attempting 
to enter the State of Vera Cruz are 
reported defeated and _ repulsed by 
Carranza troops at San Andrés Tuxtla. 


DOMESTIC 


WASHINGTON 


February 27.—Ambassador von Bernstorff 
submits a memorandum from his 
Government explaining that the German 
decree against armed merchantmen is 

not inconsistent with past assurances 
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in Galicia, a repulse of the 












Enjoy 
This Summer at 


Virginia Hot Springs 


It would be difficult to find a more de- 
lightful spot to take a vacation than at the 
Homestead. 
advantages at such a reasonable price. 


a hot day. 


so customary in mountain resorts. 


Newport or the White Mountains. 
Excellent train accommodations. 


Europe—the Spout Bath—famous forR 
eases. 
sage and Hot Air Treatments— Ph 
perienced and careful attendants. 


and other interesting features. 
comparable drinking water—attractive 
trails and bridle paths—200 sadd 
perfect equipment and service. 
an ideal summer resort. 








— 











No other resort offers so many 


Situated 2500 feet above sea level. Seldom is there 

© mosquitoes, humidity or dampness, 
Here is a more ideal 
summer climate than is to be found at Bar Harbor, 
Open all the year. 
Easily accessible. 


The Famous Healing Waters 


Naturally heated—104° —outrivaling as a cure the celebrated spas of 
conden, Gout and Nervous Dis- 
odern and complete Bath Equipment Swedish Gymnastics, Mas- 
sicians of international reputation Ex. 
ssentially the place for rest or recuperation. 


The Homestead Book 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead and its surroundings in 
natural colors—with views of the 2 sporty golf courses, 7 perfect clay tennis courts 
It tells of the 500 rooms— 

allroom—fascinating ae interesting 
le and driving, horses at the comman 
T his book should be 
We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices:—Ritz-Cariton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 
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excellent cuisine in- 
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read by everyone looking for 
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outlined in 


The Bible and Modern Life 


by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. A most valuable book which sug- 


gestsa methe ge of Bible study fitted tothe needs of modern times. 
Tells how to 


study classes; hmw to 
1 value to-day; 
he human 
escrip- 
, $1.00 


re and conduct Bible 
stin them; how to show their y 
i hold young men ; how to 

the Bible, ete., ete. With 
tions of unusual methods here and in foreig 
postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Poetry in the School 


“‘Where can pupils find a more delightful or more 
carefully selected collection of poetry than will be found 
in the department of the magazine devoted to that?” 
Says an instructor in the Academy of the James Mulliken 
University, Decatur, Ill. 

“Several times this semester in the general discussion 
students have called my attention to poems—sometimes 
to my surprise it was a boy with a decided dislike for 
poe try. 

“I do not need to introduce these people to the works 
of such poets as Alfred Noyes, Robert Bridges, George 
Sterling, Stephen Phillips or John Masefield. The Digest 
does it for me.’’ Send for our leaflet, ‘How I Use The 
| Literary Digest in My English Class." 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 











SONA 


_ Ghe GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


hly Radioactive Mineral Springs 
Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill \egsemaaiatiess 





Hig 
ranging , x. rege from 750 to 1100 feet. 
y Golf € 


_THE BATHS 


THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
PER LITER OF 


Be, AN 


Our ‘ooklets 
SalI amma mmm iinmrminn tn UU irre 


Sourse. Tobogganing, 
are DIRECTLY CONNECTED With The HOTEL and are 
complete in all appointments for 

Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


WATER AND IS DUE 
WINTER CONDITIONS FOR T 
. ~ | pes Bay tne pend | tho IALLY Oe Ln Mated 


Watkins, New York 
on Seneca Lake. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





Five minutes’ walk — gamma Gle 
Skating, Music 


SPRING NO. 1 AVERAGES 68 MAC wag UNITS 
TO RADIUM SALT IN SOLU 
AKING THE “CURE” OR ron 


al Springs will be 





















































































Your Hand May Travel 
10,000 Miles ina Year’s Writing. 


ROM the point of view of the 
scientist, who has found that in 

an ordinary year’s writing your hand 
may travel almost from the South to 
the North Pole, the selection of your 
pen companion for the journey be- 


comes tremendously important. 


For there is just as much difference 
in makes of pens as in other articles, 
though it may seem less apparent. 


That is why it is necessary to make 
more Esterbrook Pens than all other 
American makes put together—be- 
cause most of the people have found 


it pays to discriminate. 


The Literary Digest for March 11, 


by Germany, since our first note in the 
Lusitania controversy referred specifi. 
cally to ‘‘unarmed”’ vessels. 
The President addresses the Gridiron 
Club in Washington, announcing that 
violation of the essential traditions of 
America would be the only justification 
for this country’s entrance into the 
European War. 
February 28.—In a second memorandum 
laid before the President by the 
} German Ambassador, Germany gives 
her assurance that no hostile merchant 


ships. will -be . torpedoed until the 
presence of armament ‘‘is proved.” 
Through Baron Zwiedinek, Austria 
gives similar assurances. Data are also 
presented which tends to show that 


British merchantmen have been armed 
offensively. 

Without dissent, the Senate ratifies the 
treaty under which the United States 
assumes a financial protectorate over 
the Republic of Haiti. 





industrious use of in foreign capitals.” 


February 29.—The President addresses a 
letter to the Committee on Rules 
calling for an early vote on the resolu- 
| tien to warn Americans off armed 
| merchantmen, to counteract reports 
of a divided foreign policy in this 
Government, which are “being made 


GENERAL 


February 26.—Felix Diaz leaves New 
Orleans for Havana. His connection 
with a new Mexican revolt in the State 





Send 10c for useful metal box containing 
samples of the twelve most popular Ester- 
brook Pens, including the famous 048 Falcon, 


of Oaxaca is rumored. 
The 1915 report of 
Nemours & Co., 


E. I. du Pont de 
powder-manufacturers, 


the most popular pen in the world. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


60-100 Delaware Ave., 





shows a net gain in earnings of $52, 
237,605 over 1914. New employees to 
the number of 56,868 have been takenon. 


February 28.—Jacob H. Schiff, head of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., de- 
nounces the proposed American credit- 
loan to Russia as ‘‘an insidious piece 
of financing,” since it allies our inter 
ests with those of ‘‘a master tyrant,” 
guilty of ‘‘brutality and inhumanity 
run riot.” 


Camden, N. J. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


TURN YOUR _IDEAS.INTO MONEY, 
Our free book “From Bratns To ConsuMER” 

containing tables and valuable information 
tells how. Large, old established firm, incor- 
porated under the laws of Ohio for 15 years, 
is looking for meritorious inventions to man- 
ufacture. Largest, most complete plant in 
the U.S. Send your idea. Think of some- 
thing new or something that can be made 
better. It may be worth ‘thousands. We will 
de velop it for you. Your address on a postal 
will bring the book. C. R. SPICER, Mgr., 

Sta. A, Box 150, Cincinnati, O. 











writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted, sent free, help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. R. B. OWEN, 
45 Owen Building, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for coeinetion and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, oe of 


PATENTS MANUFACTURERS BUY— 
Patents that FULLY Protect—are the kind 
we get. Proof and reliable books free. 
LACEYS, Patent Lawyers, 713 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BU SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Ww ILLADV ANC Eexpensesand pay straight 





fair education and good references. No can 
vassing. Staple line. Old established firm. G. 
M. Nichols, Philadelphia, a Pepper Bldg. 


AGENTS WANTED 


W ANTED.—Agent in every county in the 
U.S. to sell Revolving Light for Ford Cars. 
They will make darkness light before you and 








Co., Vine Grove, Kentucky. 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; 


ot goods. 
pense should our offer be refused within ten | 


IDEAS W ANTED.— Ma anutacture rs are | 
|1 WANT TO REACH 


| select 





conservative loan. 


| ence in this locality. 





weekly salary of $18.00 to man or woman with | 


PERSONAL 





for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, wate hes, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, pai nters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
Your goods returned at our ex- 


days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 


»| pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FINANCIAL MORTGAGES 


PRIVATE IN- 
DIVIDUALS, who have funds to place on 
First Mortgage Loans, on Dairy 
Farms, and improved, income-bearing City 
Property, at 6% net. Higher rates mean 
larger risks. A choice loan at 6% means a 





None but the safest accepted. Title | 
Eleven years’ experi- 
I have clients to refer 
exempt from taxation in 


HARWOOD MORRIS, 


tions. 
| Insurar ce required. 


to. Mortgages 
this State. J 


| SEATTLE. 


COINS— CURRENCY 





ATTE NTION. — Bookstores, Cigarstores, 
Newsdealers. Gold and silver coins, bank 
bi!lsand war currencies of old Mexico. $1000 00 
Villa Currency, $5.00; $100.00 Carranza, $5 00. 
Popular and attractive for collections sa as 
souvenirs. Prices coins and other currencies 
upon request. Old Mexico Export Co., Mills 


| Building, El Paso, Texas. 





A WINTER FARM on South Florida's at- 
tractive Gulf Coast. 
from a small cultivated area in the heart of 


| ing district. 

keted at highest prices, can be grown. 
| anges, grapefruit, 
| strawberries, 
sun, bring big returns. 
on same land each year—growing season 348 
days. 
every advantage. 
| ly from all parts of United States. Delightful 
| climate 


mailed free. Ask: J. A. Pr 
trial Agent, S 


WAY, Suite D- ps, 5 Norfolk, Va. Remarkable New Feature 
¢ | {| On arrival at Riverside our parties will 
Hotel Bel nee E, Florida Bungalow, close Bg {— travel through Southern California by 


pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping porch: 
et me submit applica- | AL 


available at pach ng I a D — 4 and 18 via Grand Canyon. 
; Japan and China 
FLORIDA HOTEL SITE for sale at St. |} _ ‘P 5 . oe” 
Petersburg on Tampa Bay. Winter and Small parties, including the Philippines, 
| summer resort. crowded every season, Cen- March 25 and July 


| tral location offered for a large hotel of the 
| better class. 
| the present hotels and more accommodations 


urgently needed. Unusual opportunity. 
J. G. FOLEY, St. Petersburg, Florida. Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


SUMMER HOME SITES 9 c4?& cop 


TRUST, 277 Broadway, New York. 


TRAVEL 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
NASSAU and FLORIDA 


Delightful tours with prolonged stays at 
the best hotels of beautiful Nassau in the 
Bahamas, Havana, Palm Beach and other 
fashionz able resorts of the famous Florida 
fast Coast. Optional extensions to 
Jamaica and Panama. Departures every 


CALIFORNIA 


REAL ESTATE | 








An independent income 





Florida's frost-proof fruit and vegetable grow- 
All the early vegetables, mar- 
Or- | 
celery, lettuce, tomatoes, | 
ripening under a winter 
Three and four crops 





etc., 


Beautiful, progressive little cities with 
Hospitable people former- 


affords ideal living conditions year 
Our 64-page book of fz 3 ts and photos 
ide, General Indus- 
ABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 


‘round. 











automobile. Departures March 28, Apni 
t2and 26 via Apache Trail and March 22, 


Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


200 x 250 ft Waiting lists at all 


San Francisco 





New York Phila. Chicago 








Salt Water, and What 


Lake Frontage and Farm Properties. 3 to 200 PANAMA It M 
acres. Selected choice locations can now t Means 
be bought at low prices.) HOMESTEAD By John Foster Fraser 





The only story covering every phase of 
everything connected with the great 


ina aie a — sali. 
Twenty acres in San Joaquin Valley, Cali Canal, from an Englishman's point of view. 





fornia, in fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, with cows, 





crooked roads straight. Rex Revolving Light 


MISCELLANEOUS 
pigs, poultry and bees, will pay you steady, sub- 


COATS-OF-ARMS, crests searched, painted | stantial profits. Delightful climate, rich soil, 
for framing. Social stationery embossing | good schools, churches, fine roads. Thrifty, 
dies “aor, Established 1908. hospitabl e neighbors. Write for free books. 
sEORGE D. TODD | C. L. Seacraves, Gen. Colonization Agent, 
Studio: 57 Comell Ave. Yonkers, N. ¥Y. | AT& SF Ry., 1921 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 








Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 
“The men, the machinery, the acco smplished 

work, will be sharply defined and re al to be 

reads the story.’’—The Scientific American, ¥. ¥. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, ILI. 
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jis yours to command 
: HE uniseal assembly, non-flooding vents, high capacity, great 
ty engine cranking ability and long life of “ Exide ’” Automobile 


Starting and Lighting Batteries are in themselves a substantial 
guarantee of satisfactory performance on your automobile. 


In addition “ Exide’? Service in all parts of the country is constantly 
awake to your interests, ready to serve you, to give you advice and help, thus 
minimizing the possibility of trouble arising from abuse or improper battery care. 


Avail yourself of all that “* Exide’’ offers. Have an “ Exide’? equipped 
car and form the habit of making regular calls on the 
nearest “‘ Exide’’ Service Station. Let the expert inspect, B in Mind 
test and put water in the cells. This assistance in getting ae, add 

$6 ” ° : at the manu- 
from your “Exide” Battery the long life and good service | facturer of the 
that is built into it neither costs you money nor places * Exide’’ Battery 











you under any obligation. is also the largest 
manufacturer of 

List of Service Stations, together with a copy of that batteries for all 
worth-while book ‘‘A Sure Start Assured,’’ sent on request. other purposes. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Toronto 
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service to pray for rain, only one very little gi 
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We are like the rest of that congregation. We knew the rain was coming, but we 


didn’t expect it so soon. 


The extraordinary service which Kelly-Springfield Tires give made it inevitable that 
the demand would increase by leaps and bounds, but we thought we could increase 
facilities to keep pace with it. We couldn’t. 


Will you excuse us while we get our umbrella? Believe us, this is some shower. 


Kelly 


-Sprin 


gfield 


yew se ‘Tires - ta Made 


E regret that we underesti- 
mated the excellence of 
Kelly-Springfield Tires. 


We nearly doubled our output in 1915 
and plan an equal increase in 1916. We 
thought this would keep pace with your 
demands. 


You see Kelly-Springfield Tires are 
different from other tires. That is why 
they yield extraordinary mileage. That 
is responsible for your big demand. 


They are hand-made tires and the miles 
are built into them—painstakingly and 
carefully as a machine cannot build them. 


Were it merely a matter of buying 
new factories—or even building 
new factories, we could keep 
pace with you. But it is more 
than that. It is necessary to 
train the hands which make 







have been training workmen for a long 
time to be ready for the new factories. 
We are prepared for a big increase. 
And we will keep pace with future 
demands. 


But we must have time to catch up. 


Still it is not necessary that you should 
be disappointed when you need Kelly- 
Springfield Tires. 


If you will anticipate your needs and 
let us know ten days in advance, you 
can have the tires when you need them. 


The present demand for Kelly- 
Springfield Tires rests upon service 
rendered. We pledge you that they 
will continue to deserve your 
confidence. We will never 
sacrifice quality to increase 
production. 








them. Ordinary workmen will 
not do. 





We have boughta factory. We 
are about to build another. We 








Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 

Executive Offices: B’way and 57th St., New York 

. Send 10 cents for the new game, ‘*Going to Market*” 


/ 
5/ 
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"letiersyy Sedan 


THE CAR WHICH 
POPULARIZED YEAR-ROUND MOTORING 


Just as in 1915 few bought a car that was not self-starting, so in 
1916 few will buy a car without an enclosed body of the Sedan S | i 6 5 























type. Both are matters of motoring convenience and luxury 
which become indispensable as soon as they become known. 


The Jeffery Sedan has made known this last word in motoring con- 
venience and luxury—and by so doing it has popularized year-round 
motoring. It is first in the history of the motor car business to offer you 
all the luxury and distinction of owning and driving a handsome motor 
Sedan—all possible motoring comfort on the coldest days—shelter from 
snow, sleet, wind, and rain—at a moderate price. 





It is built with such perfect craftsmanship that no car within five hun- 
dred dollars more than its price can fairly be compared with it. And the 
individually tailored Sedan top can easily be removed—giving you an 
admirable open motor car for pleasant-weather touring. 










Divided front seats afford easy access from the 
tonneau to the front compartment. - Windows, 
extra wide three-sixteenth inch crystal’ plate, 
ground and ‘polished, adjustable for ventilation. 
Silk curtains. - Upholstery, grey whipcord— 
leather optional for seats. - Interior illumination 
from an electric dome light. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Standard '7-passenger Touring Car, $1035; 
without auxiliary seats, $1000 
Three- passenger Roadster, $1000 


The Jeffery Six, $1450 


Prices F0.B. 
Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 





Illustrated 
booklet 
on TT 








Shaving 
Cream 


Wet your brush, squeeze a small bit between 
thé bristles and go to it. Or apply the cream 
directly to your face if you prefer. 

Pretty smooth stuff, this Williams’ 
Cream—smooth looking, smooth feel- 
ing, quick acting. It’s almost lather 


when you start; it’s all lather an in- 

stant later—the same moistening, 
lasting lather that you always get in 
Williams’ Shaving Soap no matter what 
the form. 

If you are a cream devotée, remember that 
Williams made shaving soap before cream 
was thought of and that the soothing, re- 
freshing, enduring lather that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps famous for 75 years 
isin Williams’ Shaving Cream. 

Try it; compare it; in the 
tube; on your face; through- 
out the shave and after the 
shave. Your nearest druggist can supply you. 





Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 10 cents tn stamps for 
a trial size of all four 
forms, and then dectde 
which you prefer. Or send 


4 cents instamps for any one. 


The J.B.WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. 4,Glastonbury,Conn. 


Add the finishing touch toyeur shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 
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